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EDITORIAL COMMENT 
THE THIRD TERM A BUGABOO? 


¢¢J HE Greeks had a word for it.” 
Wise old birds, those Greeks. 

And versatile. Everybody knows 
that they produced great systems 
of thought. But not everybody is 
aware that they had also a gift for 
epigram. Father Joseph Rickaby 
digs up a Greek proverb that hits 
off in three words what’s wrong 
with Franklin D. 


Arché Roosevelt: arché 
Deixei deixei andra. It is 
Andra difficult to do that 


proverb into three 
English words. Arché means of- 
fice, power, authority, domination. 
Deixei may be translated shows, or 
shows up, or reveals. Perhaps the 
best brief version would be “Power 
reveals the man.” 

A world of experience is in that 
curt sentence. Someone with a zeal 
for historical and biographical re- 
search could assemble a thousand 
instances, ancient, medieval and 
modern, of kings, emperors, pre- 
miers, dukes, bishops, popes, pro- 
vincials of religious orders, mother 
superiors, to say nothing of small 


fry like mayors, magistrates, war- 
dens, jailers, keepers—and what not 
—who became tyrannical and in- 
sufferable with position and power. 

As it happens, Father Rickaby, a 
wise and honest man, was speaking 
of religious superiors. The page and 
a half he gives to the subject in An 
Old Man’s Jottings may seem a kind 
of giveaway on his own order, like 
St. John Berchmans’ confession, 
“My greatest penance is community 
life.” But members of all other or- 
ders (I use the word “order” in its 
popular sense to cover all sorts of 
“religious” ) would say with a dear 
old German Redemptorist to whom 
Father Elliott was explaining the 
Paulist rule, “Chust like uns! Chust 
like uns!” We all know the prob- 
lem of the good humble man who 
becomes overbearing when elected 
superior — general superior, local 
superior, or just an ordinary, every- 
day garden variety pastor. A bishop 
told me once that he felt conserva- 
tism descending upon him and 
wrapping him around like a cloak 
when he was consecrated. Others 
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elected or appointed to office could 
say, if they were equally frank, that 
they felt a sense of importance tak- 
ing possession of them at their in- 
stallation or shortly after. Perhaps 
it is for that reason that the Canon 
Law prescribes rotation in office; 
major superiors are elected, except 
in some instances, only for a pre- 
scribed term, and local superiors 
hold office for three years with the 
possibility of a second term but not 
a third. Those who wrote the Canon 
Law, did not ignore the supernat- 
ural influences calculated to keep 
down a_ superior’s self - esteem: 
prayer, holy Mass, examination of 
conscience, the doctrine and tradi- 
tion of Christian and monastic 

humility. None the 


Out You less, they took no 
Go, Says chances. Canonists 
Canon Law are realists. They 


know the weakness 
of man and the propensity of those 
who once obtain power to hold on 
to it. Hence, the safeguards against 
any one’s considering himself indis- 
pensable. I have heard much fav- 
orable comment by visitors to re- 
ligious houses when they met So 
and So, once a superior, now by 
rule reduced to the ranks. We go 
in and we go out. If we step up 
we step down. And that, I think, 
is one of the reasons why the 
Church gets along as well as she 
does. There is more essential de- 
mocracy in the Catholic Church 
than in any political government. 
Canon Law is older and wiser than 
the Federal Constitution. If, as a 
result of the present agitation and 
indignation against a third - term 
President, there comes to be an 
amendment to the Constitution, it 
might be well for the framers of 
that amendment to look up a vol- 
ume entitled Corpus Juris Canonici. 
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PEAKING, a few years ago, with 

one who seemed to be close to 
President Roosevelt —too close to 
suit some critics of the Administra- 
tion—I asked him what he really 
thought of the President. “I think 
all the Roosevelts are dangerous,” 
he said. Whether he meant only 
Franklin and Eleanor and Jimmy 
and Elliott, or whether he harked 
back also to Teddy, I don’t know. 
Speaking for myself, I should cer- 
tainly include the Rough Rider. 
Historians, two or three hundred 
years hence, will probably hold that 
Theodore Roosevelt started us on 
the wrong course that Franklin D. 
Roosevelt is now pursuing. The 
imperialistic policy of the two 
Roosevelts contains more possibil- 
ities of disaster than any other of 
the numerous changes that have 
taken place in our laws and tradi- 
tions. As a _ self-contained one- 
continent nation, we might go on 
indefinitely. But interfering here, 
there, everywhere in Europe, Asia, 
Africa, in Australia and in the 
Islands of the South Pacific, we 
shall hasten the end of the Great 
American Experiment. It is for 
this reason above all others that I 
think the electorate should hand 
Franklin D. Roosevelt (and, of 
course, with him the whole box and 
dice of the Roosevelts) their walk- 
ing papers on Election Day. We 
should say to him what Canon Law 
says to better, wiser, more hum- 
ble, saintlier men, “Step down. 
Give place. You have had enough. 
More would certainly spoil you and 
would probably ruin us.” 

As for his being indispensable: 
there is a story that has been going 
the rounds for the past two or 
three months, a story I have re- 
frained from telling for fear that I 
might be accused of favoring regi- 
































cide. You don’t know in these tense 
days whether people will take a 
joke as a joke or as a provocative 
to murder. But it’s a good anec- 
dote. Dick Croker had indicated 
his intention of ousting one of his 
under-bosses. “You can’t fire him,” 
protested one of the inner circle on 
Fourteenth Street. “Why not?” 

asked the boss with 


Democracy suspicious gentle- 
Knows No ness. “Why not?” 
Indispensables echoed the advocate 


of the doomed man, 
“Because he’s indispensable!” “Sup- 
pose he died?” asked Croker. “Oh, 
well, that’s different.” “Consider 
him dead.” It being so ordered he 
was dead—politically. So be it with 
all indispensables. There is no 
room for indispensables in a de- 
mocracy. The greatest crime a man 
at the head of a republic can com- 
mit is to give out the idea that he 
is indispensable. 


OME Rooseveltians, with charac- 
teristically perverse logic, at- 
tempt to justify the third term with 
the argument that we are in an 
emergency. But if ever we should 
fear the third term it is when we 
are in an emergency. When all 
goes sweetly and smoothly, a presi- 
dent has less power. In an emer- 
gency he has more power than any 
other ruler. The President of the 
United States even now, long before 
we have reached the peak of the 
expected crisis, has been accorded 
more power by the Constitution 
and by Congress than is good for 
any but an infallible, impeccable 
person, utterly immune to pride 
and vanity. 

Run your eye rapidly over the 
following catalogue of the merely 
financial powers now in the hands 
of the President: 
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He can devalue the American dol- 
lar at any time it pleases him to 
do so. 

He can put the United States on 
a bimetallic standard overnight, by 
decreeing the free and unlimited 
coinage of silver. 

He can fix the value of the silver 
dollar at any ratio he chooses. 

He can print three billion dollars 
in greenbacks if he wants to. 

He can prescribe the regulations 
under which gold can be acquired 
and held, imported or exported. 

He can operate a gigantic “sta- 
bilization fund” amounting to two 
billion dollars—his decision as to 
the management of this fund being 
“final, and not subject to review by 
any other officer of the United 
States.” 

The New York Times, from 
which I lift that incomplete sum- 
mary, adds: “No other president in 
the history of the United States has 
ever remotely had such powers. It 
would have been a fine thing if this 
particular President had gone some 
day to Congress, and said: ‘Gentle- 
men, these are days when demo- 
cratic government is under fire in 
every corner of the world. Every- 
where the direct representatives of 
the people are being overwhelmed 
by the personal authority of the 
chief of state. And so I come to 
you today and ask you, now that 
last year’s emergency has passed, to 
take back the special powers you 
then granted me to deal with it. If 
I need those powers again I shall 
ask you to restore them to me.’” 

A purely imaginary speech. 
“This has never happened once in 
seven years,” continues the Editor; 
“on the contrary, Mr. Roosevelt has 
fought with great determination 
at every turn to hold every shred 
of power that Congress has ever 
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given him, no matter how remote 
the emergency which created it.” 
To perpetuate in 


To Have office a man with a 
and mania for power, 
To Hold! who asks, obtains 


and holds all that he 
gets, and demands ever more and 
more would be as great a political 
blunder as that of Hindenburg and 
the Reichstag that handed over all 
the liberties of the people to Hitler. 

A pungent statement was that of 
Raymond Moley, formerly the fidus 
Achates of the President who said 
recently, “What this country needs 
is a good, honest, industrious, com- 
petent hired man—a hired man 
who knows he is a hired man, who 
after a few years will not think he 
owns the establishment.” To 
which I hope it is not superfluous 
to add: what this country needs is 
a man who knows when he has had 
enough. Such a one does not be- 
come intoxicated — with liquor or 
with power. 

Thomas Jefferson’s response to 
one of the eight state legislatures 
(there were at the time only seven- 
teen in all) which passed resolu- 
tions asking him to continue in of- 
fice, is a model which Franklin 
Roosevelt seems not to have stud- 
ied: “That I should lay down my 
charge at a proper period is as much 
a duty as to have borne it faithfully. 
If some termination to the services 
of the Chief Magistrate be not fixed 
by the Constitution, or supplied by 
practice, his office, nominally four 
years, will in fact become for life; 
and history shows how easily that 
degenerates into an inheritance. I 
should unwillingly be the first per- 
son who, disregarding the sound 
precedent set by an illustrious pre- 
decessor, should furnish the first 
example of prolongation beyond the 
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Jefferson 
didn’t think himself indispensable. 


second term of office.” 


Nor did Washington. What has 
Mr. Roosevelt that they had not? 


ERTAIN ambitious presidents 

did seek a third term, some- 
times openly, sometimes behind a 
screen of affected diffidence. Grant, 
Theodore Roosevelt and Coolidge 
all were bitten by the third term 
bug. President Grant in the White 
House was, as all the world knows, 
a different man from General Grant 
on the battlefield. Best of generals, 
he was almost the poorest of presi- 
dents. In office he proved himself 
an “easy mark” for all manner of 
crooks and charlatans. He became 
involved with disreputable politi- 
cians and financiers quite as deeply 
as the unfortunate Warren Harding 
of a later day; he was a tool in the 
hands of Gould and Fiske when 
they attempted to corner the gold 
market; many of his close associ- 
ates and appointees were caught 
red-handed in grave 


scandals. But Grant, Not Unless 
once in, hated to go You Pry 
out. He devised a Me Loose 


crudely ambiguous 

utterance, “I do not want a third 
term any more than I did the first.” 
It makes one think of Calvin Cool- 
idge’s “I do not choose to run.” 
The Western plainsman and the 
Vermont farmer cut a poor figure 
attempting to talk like the Delphic 
Oracle. 

Grant went on: “I would not ac- 
cept a nomination if it were ten- 
dered unless [notice! there’s always 
an unless] it should come under 
such circumstances as to make it an 
imperative duty.” Such was the 
phrase in 1876, “imperative duty.” 
In 1940 it is “unless I am drafted.” 
But there is a difference. The 
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squire from Dutchess County has 
finesse that the blunt soldier from 
the wild and woolly West could not 
command, and that even the sly 
New England Yankee might have 
envied. F. D. R. employs a tech- 
nique which has made him, as they 
say in Washington, the smartest 
politician in the world. His nom- 
ination for the third term did not 
happen accidentally; he planned it 
that way. 

The President now has a throttle 
hold on Congress, but Grant couldn’t 
control the House. By a majority of 
two hundred and thirty-three to 
eighteen, it passed the resolution: 
“That in the opinion of this House 

the precedent estab- 


Unwise: lished by Washing- 
Unpatriotic: ton and other presi- 
Perilous dents of the United 


States in retiring 
from presidential office after their 
second term has become by univer- 
sal concurrence a part of our re- 
publican system of government; 
and that any departure from this 
time-honored custom would be un- 
wise, unpatriotic, and fraught with 
peril to our free institutions.” 

That was that. But ambition for 
the presidency is a gadfly that 
never gives a man a moment of 
rest or peace. With his tragic sec- 
ond term (1872-1876) behind him, 
Grant made a bid for a third in 
1880. He got the New York State 
Convention to instruct its delegates 
for him after resolving “that the 
objection to a third presidential 
term applies only to a third con- 
secutive term and is utterly inap- 
plicable to the re-election of Gen- 
eral Grant.” But the national Re- 
publican Convention of 1880 was 
not “in the bag” like the Demo- 
cratic Convention of 1940. The 
Rooseveltian technique was miss- 
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ing; there was no “fellow in the 
cellarage” with microphone and 
megaphone to stampede the dele- 
gates. Grant was ignored. Roose- 
velt was “drafted”! We have made 
great advances since 1880. 


RANT was a poor president. 

Cleveland was an extraordinar- 
ily good one. But neither good ones 
nor bad are immune to the bite of 
the horse leech that crieth “more, 
more.” Cleveland went on record 
with a sweeping condemnation of 
the third term: “When we consider 
the patronage of this great office, 
the allurements of power, the temp- 
tation to retain public office once 
gained, and more than all, the avail- 
ability a party finds in an in- 
cumbent whom a horde of office- 
holders . . . stand ready to aid with 
money and trained political assist- 
ance, we recognize in the eligibility 
of the President for re-election the 
most serious danger to that calm, 
deliberate, and intelligent action 
which must characterize a govern- 
ment by the people.” 

That was in effect a promise. 
But what is a promise in the face 
of the all-devouring flame of presi- 
dential ambition? Cleveland, elect- 
ed in 1884 and again in 1892, was 
receptive again in 1898, but the free 
silver issue had split the party and 
the Boy Orator of the Platte cap- 
tured the Chicago Convention with 
his “Cross of Gold” speech. 


HEN Theodore Roosevelt was 

elected in 1904 he declared 
with his customary emphasis that 
his first term as elected president 
should be counted as his second, 
since he had already occupied the 
White House for three years and 
six months after McKinley’s assas- 
sination. Those three and a half 
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years “constitute my first term,” he 
said. Later in answer to a cate- 
gorical question he gave a categor- 
ical answer: “You are authorized 
to state that I will not again be a 
candidate for the office of President 
of the United States. There are no 
strings to this statement. I mean 
it.” Yet he ran again, splitting his 
party and ditching his dear old 
friend President Taft. There seems 
to be something in this craving for 
the presidency that makes a man 
forget today what he said yester- 
day, go back on his word, break 
with his friends, turn traitor to his 
own principles, indulge in the shift- 
iest kind of political maneuvering, 
and violate without compunction 
one of the most salutary traditions 
of his nation. 


HE curse affects not only the 

candidate but his supporters. 
Take, for example, the incredible 
tergiversation of the columnist 
Dorothy Thompson. Writing in 
1937 in reference to some bills 
which President Roosevelt was at- 
tempting to drive through Con- 
gress, she said: “These bills . . . 
add up to a consistent picture. The 
picture is of a tremendously cen- 
tralized government, with a power 
and authority vested in the Presi- 
dent, not far from equal to the 
power and authority vested in Mus- 
solini or in Stalin. ... The inde- 
pendence of the States is to become 
the independence of 
local Soviets. . .. 
The President’s phi- 
losophy is not a 
means for preventing a revolution. 
It is a means for making it. . . it is 
incompatible with the principles 
upon which this country was 
founded and it is incompatible with 
human freedom.” 


The Prize 
Flip-Flop 
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And again: “The President dem- 
onstrated early in his first admin- 
istration that he conceives of fhe 
Presidency in terms of personal 
dictation.” 

Yet again: “The President is au- 
dacious, sometimes to the point of 
recklessness.” 

Yet now the lady advocates the 
election for the third time of the 
“dangerous,” “reckless,” “auda- 
cious” President who “threatens to 
make a revolution” and whose “phi- 
losophy is incompatible with hu- 
man freedom”! She looks back, 
she says, over her criticisms of the 
President and finds “not a great 
deal” that she would “rescind” but 
some that she would “modify”! 
With no sign of compunction, 
no retractation, no confession of 
error, she wants him in the White 
House and for a third term. And 
this flip-flop she calls “modifica- 
tion”! 

The only considerations she of- 
fers in justification of her change 
of heart are two sentimental ex- 
pressions. First: “The President 
is a man of peace. No one who saw 
and talked with him, as I did, after 
the outbreak of the war, and in 
June, in the midst of the collapse 
of France, and saw how the war 
had stricken that 
naturally insouciant 
personality, mark- 
ing his face with 
suffering, could ever 
dare to say that he is a war-mon- 
ger.” Second: “The President gave 
two of the most critical cabinet 
posts—War and Navy—to two great 
patriots and two Republicans... . 
Not since that titantic conservative, 
Alexander Hamilton, handed the 
election of 1800 to his hated rival, 
the liberal Jefferson, to save and 
unite the nation in a time of 


Gay, Casual, 
Insouciant. 
And So! 
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crisis, has a political leader of 
America made a more mag- 
nanimous and wholehearted ges- 
ture.” 

If these two sentences do not 
upset the reader’s stomach, perhaps 
he can endure another—this time 
from Morris L. Ernst: “In the 
blood-stream of that man [Roose- 
velt] there flows nothing of the 
dictator. He is a gay and casual 
person and psychologically, in his 
every-day behavior, has less of the 
dictator in him than we find in the 
two-fisted men who head our bil- 
lion-dollar economic empires — 
those economic empires which have 
unhappily compelled the expansion 
of government bureaus and agen- 
cies and which basically threaten 
our political democracy.” 

Never in all the years I have been 
condemned to read newspapers as 
part of my editorial job have I been 
nearer to nausea than when I read 
those passages. 


_ is much righteous indig- 
nation about the “smear” now 
But 
if I must choose between two po- 
litical evils, I would prefer the 
“smear,” dirty as it is, to the vio- 
lence done to logic, and good sense, 


being applied to Mr. Willkie. 


and good taste, and elementary 
truth, by those who are determined 
to put the “audacious” “dangerous” 
“reckless” President in the posi- 
tion where he can do most harm. 
For one more sample take the 
New York Daily News, a paper with 
a circulation of more than two mil- 
lions on week days and over three 
millions on Sundays. It has re- 
cently flopped to Roosevelt. It 
doesn’t like his foreign policy. It 
fears that he may plunge us into 
war. But its fears were allayed on 
October 15th by the following pas- 
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sage in the President’s address to 
the Conscripts: 

“We of today, with God’s help, 
can bequeath to Americans of to- 
morrow a nation in which the ways 
of liberty and justice will survive 
and be secure. Such a nation must 
be devoted to the cause of peace. 
And it is for that cause that Amer- 
ica arms itself. It is to that cause 
—the cause of peace—that we 
Americans today devote our na- 
tional will and our national spirit 
and our national strength.” 

The Editor (it is said, by the way, 
that his editorials, though in a tab- 
loid, are enormously influential) 
adds the comment: 

“These words add up to a pledge 
that Franklin D. Roosevelt, if re- 
elected, will not pull a Woodrow 
Wilson on us. He says about as 
plainly as he could say it that the 
sole purpose of this draft is to 
raise an Army big enough for the 
home defense needs of the United 
States in a world which is armed 
to the teeth; that no expeditionary 
forces for conquest or the saving of 
the world for something or other 
are contemplated.” 

You don’t see it? Neither do I. 
The Editor says that the President 
talks as plainly as any man could, 
and proceeds to talk more plainly 
than the President. Logic? Don’t 
ask it. The paper has gone Roose- 
veltian. 

As for me, I would not put a 
Cleveland or a Lincoln or a Wash- 
ington in office for a third term. 
The American tra- 
dition is sound. It 
is based upon a 
knowledge of hu- 
man nature. It is wise not with 
the wisdom of our brief hundred 
and fifty years of national exis- 
tence, but with the wisdom of the 


Daniel a 
Prophet 
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ages. Daniel Webster said, “The 
contest for ages has been to rescue 
liberty from the grasp of executive 
power. There are men in all ages 
who mean to exercise power use- 
fully, but who mean to exercise it. 
They mean to govern well, but they 
mean to govern. They promise to 
be kind masters, but they mean to 
be masters.” 

The great orator and statesman 
who in his way did as much as 
Abraham Lincoln to save the Union 
from disintegration, must have 
been clairvoyant. How otherwise 
could he have seen Franklin D. 
Roosevelt so clearly, and have de- 
scribed him so aptly almost a hun- 
dred years in advance? “They 
mean to be masters,” says Webster. 
“My opponents have found their 
match,” says Roosevelt, “and it will 
soon become evident that they have 
found their master.” He was 
speaking, indeed, of those whom 
he calls “economic royalists,” but 
the time may come when his words 
will apply not to a group in the 
commonwealth but to all of us. He 
will be our master if we elect him 
for a third term. 


iw I have seemed to express sur- 

prise that a woman like Dorothy 
Thompson could so quickly and so 
completely reverse herself in mat- 
ters not of mere opinion but of 
what seemed to be profoundly ex- 
perienced conviction; if I have used 
the words “incredible” and “unex- 


pected,” perhaps I should tone 
down those expres- 
“Richard sions or retract 


Yea and Nay” them. The old 

maxim “like master, 
like man” explains everything. 
There should have been no sur- 
prise. Of all the back somersaults 
ever executed by a man in public 
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life, those of Franklin D. Roose- 
velt are the most numerous and the 
most spectacular. All newspaper 
readers have seen them from time 
to time over a period of eight years. 
But newspaper readers promptly 
forget them. So let us recall a few 
samples. 

Candidate Roosevelt said in Sep- 
tember, 1932: “I accuse the present 
Administration [the Hoover Ad- 
ministration] of being the greatest 
spending Administration in peace 
times in all our history. It is an 
Administration that has piled bu- 
reau on bureau, commission on 
commission. . . . Bureaus and bu- 
reaucrats, commissions and com- 
missioners have been retained at 
the expense of the taxpayer.” 

Bureaus! Bureaucrats! Commis- 
sions! Commissioners! And this 
from the man who has broken all 
world’s records for bureaucracy. 

“Let us have the courage to stop 
borrowing to meet continuing defi- 
cits; stop the deficits,” said the 
candidate in July, 1932, but once in 
power he proceeded to run the defi- 
cit up to forty-three billion dollars. 

He has promised no less than 
eleven times in eight years to bal- 
ance the budget. But he has spent 
fifty-six billion dollars more than 
all the Presidents from Washing- 
ton to Hoover combined, if we ex- 
cept Wilson the World War Presi- 
dent. 

The Democratic Platform of 
1932, approved by Roosevelt, de- 
clared: “We advocate an immedi- 
ate and drastic reduction of gov- 
ernmental expenditures by abolish- 
ing useless commissions and offices, 
consolidating departments and bu- 
reaus, and eliminating extrava- 


gance, to accomplish a saving of 
not less than twenty-five per cent in 
the cost of Federal Government.” 

















Yet the Federal expenditures have 
increased under President Roose- 
velt from $3,794,000,000 in 1933 to 
$9,142,000,000 in 1939. 

In his first message to Congress he 
said, “For three long years the Fed- 
eral Government has been on the 
road toward bankruptcy. ... With 
the utmost seriousness I point out 
to the Congress the profound ef- 
fect of this fact upon our national 
economy. . . .Too often in recent 
history liberal governments have 
been wrecked on rocks of loose 
fiscal policy. We must avoid this 
danger.” That he has not avoided 
the danger but has more and more 
heavily mortgaged the future of the 
nation is a matter of universal 
knowledge. But he admits noth- 
ing; retracts nothing; explains 
nothing. He doesn’t confess his 
broken promises. In one of his 
earliest “fireside chats” he said, “If 
I find that any course of action we 


attempt is a mis- 
Never One take, I shall be the 
Mistake first to report the 
mistake to the peo- 
ple.” He has never made any 


such report. Rather he seems to 
sing with the Sheriff in Robin 
Hood, “I’ve never yet made one mis- 
take; I’d like to for variety’s sake.” 
The man who never makes a mis- 
take is too good to be President. 
No one enjoys that prerogative but 
a Duce or a Fuehrer. 


HE President seems to be afflict- 

ed with an incapacity—congen- 
ital or acquired, or both—of rec- 
ognizing the consequences of his 
own actions. Evidence may be 
found in almost every one of his 
speeches. A recent sample is in the 
Dayton address of October 12th. 
“For many long years,” he says, 
“every ounce of energy I have had 
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has been devoted to keeping this 
nation and the other republics at 
peace with the rest of the world. 
That is today the objective for 
which I hope and work and pray.” 
Yet he repeatedly castigates the 
dictators, calls them names, threat- 
ens and challenges them all, pre- 
sumably as a means of preserving 
peace. In that Dayton speech he 
throws down the gauntlet half a 
dozen times. “It can no longer be 
disputed that forces of evil which 
are bent on conquest of the world 
will destroy whomever and when- 
ever they can destroy. ... The 
Americas will not be scared or 
threatened into the ways the dic- 
tators want us to follow. No com- 
bination of dictator countries of 
Europe or Asia will halt us in the 
path we see ahead for ourselves 
and democracy.” And so on and 
so on. Whether the President of 
the United States is wise to speak 
thus truculently; whether it is 
within his province to create and 
declare the policy of both North and 
South America; whether he has a 
mandate from the people to chal- 
lenge the dictators may be ques- 
tioned. Suppose he has.. Let him 
then say honestly that he feels 
bound in duty and conscience to 
speak out even though the result 
be war. To say in one breath that 
he “works and prays for peace,” 
and in the next breath to dare the 
dictators to knock the chip off his 
shoulder indicates an amazing in- 
tellectual obfuscation. 
Furthermore, if he feels so deep- 
ly the duty of saving stricken hu- 
manity from the savagery of dic- 
tators, there has been many a 
chance to do so since he came into 
office. In China millions of per- 
sons (coolies are persons) have 
been slaughtered by the Japanese. 
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The aggressor and the victim have 
been just as clearly marked in the 
Sino-Japanese war as in the inva- 
sion of Czecho-Slovakia, Poland 
and Norway, and the bombard- 
ment of London. But until the 

other day we kept 


Prating on shipping scrap- 
Peace: iron to Japan and 
Daring even yet we are 
War sending all things 


necessary to a bel- 
ligerent except scrap-iron. These 
supplies would automatically have 
been embargoed if our President 
had so much as admitted that a 
state of war existed between Japan 
and China. But he did not see. 
Now, at long last, he warns Japan 
that she must not oppose the re- 
opening of the Burma Road by 
England. Shall we go to war now 
to keep a road open when for years 
we did nothing to keep the harbors 
of China open? One might ask 
what kind of statesmanship is this. 
But with that question I am not at 
the moment concerned. What in- 
terests me and puzzles me is that 
the President should say and do a 
hundred things, which he is not 
called upon by his office to do, 
judging, condemning, challenging, 
threatening other nations, all but 
daring them to war, yet blandly de- 
clare before God and man “I work 
and pray for peace.” It is a psy- 
chological riddle. I confess I don’t 
understand the man. But I do 
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think him inconsistent and unpre- 
dictable. A “dangerous,” “reck- 
less,” “audacious,” inconsistent, un- 
predictable man is no man to be 
three times President of the United 
States. 


BVIOUSLY I make no pretense 

to a stoic impassivity in regard 
to the way things have been going 
in the Roosevelt Administration. 
The President scents an emergency. 
So do we all. He predicts a crisis. 
So do we all. But the emergency 
and the crisis are not the invasion 
of our land by a foreign power. 
The emergency consists in this, 
that we are betwixt war and peace; 
the crisis will be our entrance into 
the war. If we go in now, or soon, 
we shall go in more unprepared 
than France or England, perhaps 
as unprepared as Poland or Nor- 
way. Self-preservation is the first 
law of nature. We should stay out 
at least until we are ready to go in. 
There is more chance of our stay- 
ing out with Wendell Willkie, who 
says we “must not fight another 
nation’s war,” than with Franklin 
D. Roosevelt who has decided that 
another nation’s war is our own. 
Unless we are willing to “sink or 
swim, live or die, survive or per- 
ish” with beleaguered England, we 
had better stay out. We can stay 
out of war if on November 5th we 
vote Franklin D. Roosevelt out of 
office. 




















UNCLE SAM, 


By FRANCIS 


N the west coast of Mexico, I 
once met a group of American 
farmers who had invested all their 
savings in little farms where they 
raised early vegetables for the 
United States market. Their idea 
was good, their energy inexhausti- 
ble, their activities calculated to 
help Mexico and give a good exam- 
ple to Mexican agriculturists, never- 
theless a Mexican President who 
happened to be short of money and 
of temper and anxious to reward 
his cutthroat followers at the ex- 
pense of somebody else, confiscated 
their farms and turned them adrift 
without a peso of compensation. 
New to the Western hemisphere 
at that time, and coming straight 
from a China which was being 
plundered mercilessly and simul- 
taneously by Russia, France, Eng- 
land, Japan, and Germany (all of 
them professing to be animated by 
the highest motives, and Germany 
actually declaring that her only ob- 
ject in seizing Tsingtao was to 
avenge the death of several German 
Catholic missionaries!), I tried to 
reassure those dispossessed Ameri- 
canos. “Don’t worry,” I said, “your 
State Department will simply jump 
at this opportunity of carrying the 
Stars and Stripes to Mexico City 
and Panama, for the Canal will 
never be safe till you own all the 
land between the Rio Grande and 
the Gulf of Darien. So long as 
Mexico and those Banana republics 
are allowed to exist, there will al- 
ways be the danger of intrigues 
with Japan.” One rugged farmer 
replied without unnecessary cir- 
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cumlocution or suavity. “You don’t 
know what you're talking about, 
young man,” quoth he, “and you 
don’t know William Jennings 
Bryan.” Then he read out to me 
a reply of Mr. Bryan to an appeal 
from those American farmers. Wil- 
liam J. was at the same time altru- 
istic and eloquent. “No American 
citizen who leaves the shelter of the 
American flag will ever receive any 
assistance from this Department so 
long as I am in charge of it.” That 
was in effect what William Jen- 
nings Bryan said. “But I was un- 
der the impression that you had 
taken up the White Man’s burden,” 
I hazarded. “In the Philippines, I 
mean.” “The sooner we clear out 
of those Philippines the better,” 
growled the American farmer. 

But America has traveled a long 
way since that time. The title of a 
recent book by Robert A. Smith: 
Our Future in Asia,’ indicates how 
far. Mr. Smith would not only have 
the United States defend the Philip- 
pines against Japan: he would have 
an alliance with China, England, 
France and Netherland India for 
the destruction of the Japanese fleet 
and the expulsion of the Mikado’s 
armies from the Middle Kingdom: 
he would have the United States 
found a great empire in the South 
China Seas. To quote his own 
words: “The American Asiatic 
frontier for several years has been 
back on the Han River, in northern 
Hupeh, and on the Yangtze, above 
Ichang.” 

From this quotation it will be 

1 New York: The Viking Press. $3.00. 
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seen that Mr. Smith speaks with the 
violent directness of a Kipling. He 
comes out square for Imperialism 
with a capital “I,” and this is one 
of the merits of his book: the Brit- 
ish imperialist is often a hypocrite 
who tries to persuade his readers 
that England is out for Christianity 
when she is simply out for finan- 
cial advantage. Mr. Smith loses no 
time in getting to the point. Here 
is his first sentence: “On a map of 
Eastern Asia set a pair of com- 
passes, one leg in the center of the 
South China Sea, the other exiended 
to the scale of 1,000 miles, and 
draw the circle. Enclosed in this 
circle is the battleground of Amer- 
ica’s future in Asia.” 

This battleground is 3,141,600 
square miles in area, that is, rough- 
ly, the area of the continental 
United States, and contains a popu- 
lation of 130,000,000, virtually all 
of them Chinese and Malays. The 
author does not, of course, mean 
that Uncle Sam should conquer all 
of this territory which is not al- 
ready his: he only maintains that 
Uncle Sam should keep the Philip- 
pines and prevent the Japanese 
from annexing any of the adjoining 
European colonies. In other words 
he wants to preserve the status quo. 
He thinks that Uncle Sam would 
feel far more comfortable in the 
Philippines if he continued to be 
surrounded by the possessions of 
“three great Western empires.” 
Along with those empires, he says, 
“we of the United States had 
worked out in southeastern Asia in 
recent years a stable and secure 
status quo.” He holds that if Amer- 
ica withdrew, “the French position 
would be hopelessly compromised; 

. the British position in all 


Asia would be changed immediate- 
Ms “6 utes 


the Netherland position 
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would be irreparably damaged.” 
Japan would annex all Indo-China 
and all the Dutch East Indies, and 
the British would abandon the en- 
tire China Coast, and even Hong- 
kong and Singapore. “Our political 
stake in the South China Sea in- 
volves the future of all the Western 
democratic empires.” 

It would be a mistake to dismiss 
this as the idle vaporing of an 
American journalist who has been 
out in the Far East and has seen 
the American flag flying in Manila 
Bay; and the enormous, busy har- 
bor of Hongkong; and the great 
naval fortress of Singapore, for the 
same ideas are entertained not only 
by the best naval and military ex- 
perts in America, but also by our 
most responsible statesmen. In 
some respects those statesmen go 
beyond Mr. Smith, for whereas he 
says in one place that he stands for 
“a stable and secure status quo,” 
Mr. Franklin D. Roosevelt scoffs at 
the status quo. Speaking at Day- 
ton, Ohio, on October 12th, he used 
the following words: 


“The command of the democratic 
faith has been ever onward and 
upward. Never have free men been 
satisfied with the mere maintenance 
of any status quo, however comfort- 
able or secure it may have seemed 
at the moment. We have always 
held to the hope, the belief, the con- 
viction that there is a better life, a 
better world, beyond the horizon.” 


Elsewhere in the same radio ad- 
dress, the President used menacing 
language: 


“No combination of dictator 
countries of Europe and Asia will 
halt us in the path we see ahead for 
ourselves and for democracy. Our 


























course is clear. Our decision is 
made. We will continue to pile up 
our defense and our armaments. 
We will continue to help those who 
resist aggression. .. . 

“Let no American in any part of 
the Americas question the possibil- 
ity of danger from overseas. ... 

“And when we speak of defend-: 
ing this Western hemisphere, we 
are speaking not only of the terri- 
tory of North and Central and 
South America and the immediate- 
ly adjacent islands. We include the 
right to the peaceful use of the At- 
lantic Ocean and of the Pacific 
Ocean. That has been our tradi- 
tional policy.” 


The national policy thus outlined 
indicated considerably more than 
passive resistance to threat. As for 
the naval and military experts, they 
went of course much further. One 
of the ablest and most conservative 
of them, Major George Fielding 
Elliot, speaking over the radio on 
the outlying defenses which 
America should have, mentioned 
the port of Dakar which was, he 
claimed, necessary for the preven- 
tion of any aerial attack on South 
America. 

It is clear, therefore, that we in 
the United States stand at the third 
most critical point in our history. 
The first point was the Revolution- 
ary War, when the independence of 
this republic was doubtful. The 
second was the Civil War, when it 
was a question of whether or not 
we would split up into several frag- 
ments. The third is now, when it 
is a question of whether or not we 
shall become involved in war. If 
we do become involved in war, it 
will be war in both oceans, and a 
war which will change the whole 
course of our history. We started 
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this great experiment as “embattled 
farmers” who “fired the shot heard 
round the world”; and our victory 
had a profound and immediate ef- 
fect on France, and an effect subse- 
quently on England, Mexico, Central 
America, South America, and every 
nation in Europe. That effect was 
heightened by the great contrast be- 
tween the decadent aristocrats of 
Europe and the healthy simplicity of 
the American leaders, between the 
caste system of France and England 
on the one side and the complete 
absence of caste on the other. And 
that effect did not cease with the end 
of the eighteenth century or even 
with the end of the nineteenth cen- | 
tury. It lasted long after America 
had become industrialized. It af- 
fected myself when I first came to 
America some forty years ago. I 
came from the Russian army then 
fighting in the Far East. I landed in 
New York with Count Witte and the 
Russian Peace Delegation, and I re- 
member to this day how deeply im- 
pressed I was, not by the American 
millionaires, and diplomats, and 
skyscrapers that I encountered but 
by the plain, honest men I met first 
in New Hampshire, and afterwards 
in the Middle West. They reminded 
me of Boer farmers. At the fron- 
tiers of the different States through 
which Count Witte passed, he was 
met by the local governor with his 
entourage; and to my boundless 
amazement and delight, those great 
functionaries wore not a scrap of 
uniform, not a single decoration, 
not a single sword, and addressed 
the Czar’s representative in the lan- 
guage of equals. There was no af- 
fectation of simplicity: it was the 
real thing. 

When I afterwards met Ameri- 
cans in Europe and Asia, I was dis- 
appointed in some of them who had 
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lost their simplicity and become 
bad copies of upper-class English- 
men. I soon realized that the great 
weakness of the American who 
moves in what is snobbishly called 
“the best circles” over there, is a 
liability to become snobbish, af- 
fected, imitative, ashamed of his 
country. The American diplomat- 
ists of that time were peculiarly 
liable to spoil. After a round of 
dukes’ houses, a great time in a 
Scottish castle, dinner as the guest 
of an admiral aboard his flagship, 
and a meeting with royalty, they 
became intolerable. A few Ameri- 
can naval and military attachés 
also lost their native virtue very 
quickly. I once heard an Ameri- 
can military attaché publicly de- 
plore (after dinner) the success of 
George Washington. “What a na- 
tion we would have been,” he said, 
“if there had been no Revolutionary 
War.” Some American journalists 
were extremely susceptible to the 
same Anglicizing influence. Few 
American travelers escaped it in the 
old days, especially when they trav- 
eled through India and China and 
noticed the Englishman’s masterful 
curtness with the “native.” Many 
Americans who have never traveled 
are spoiled in the same way now 
by what they hear on the radio and 
read in the newspapers. 

The net result is that some de- 
scendants of the “embattled farm- 
ers” want to be empire-builders in 
Eastern Asia. They have been told 
on high authority that “America 
has ceased to expand” and that 
“there is a better life, a better world 
beyond the horizon.” For Mr. Rob- 
ert A. Smith, that better world lies 
beyond the Western horizon, in the 
Philippines and the South China 
Sea. On this subject I can claim to 
be somewhat of an authority for 
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I spent six or seven years of the 
most impressionable period of my 
life in the Far East, and should 
therefore know something about it. 
If America establishes an Imperium 
there, she will cease to be the 
America that George Washington 
knew, she will cease to be a democ- 
racy, she will finally go the way 
that France is now going. She is 
proposing to bolster up in the Far 
East a state of things which is go- 
ing to pieces before our eyes, going 
to pieces so fast that though Mr. 
Smith’s book bears the imprint 
“First published in October, 1940,” 
and is so extraordinarily well up- 
to-date that it mentions the French 
collapse, it counts on the ports of 
French Indo-China and Netherland 
India as available for the American 
fleet in case of war with Japan. The 
only available port by the time the 
Americans got out there, would be 
Singapore, for even in the opinion 
of the English authorities whom I 
have consulted, Hongkong could 
not hold out long, and Manila could 
be taken from the rear in a few 
weeks. 

Even in case she reconquers the 
Philippines, America will not find 
in the South China Sea the where- 
withal to found the great Asiatic 
Empire of Mr. Smith’s dream: she 
will only have the same old Philip- 
pines which have been clinging 
around Uncle Sam’s neck like the 
Old Man of the Sea for the last 
forty-two years, and which Uncle 
Sam has been desperately trying to 
get rid of all that time. England 
will probably take over the Dutch 
East Indies, if Holland does not 
come to life again; and Siam or 
China will probably get French 
Indo-China. By that time America 
will have discovered that England 
merely used her to crush Japan as 




















in 1904 she used Japan to drive the 
Russians out of Manchuria. 

On the jacket of the book there is 
a circle, already referred to, enclos- 
ing what Mr. Smith describes as 
“America’s battlefield.” It includes 
French Indo-China, the Philippines, 
most of Netherland India, Malaya, 
Thailand, part of Burma, and the 
three most southerly provinces of 
China. An ample battlefield, but 
not a tenth part of the battlefield on 
which American soldiers and sail- 
ors must fight if this war starts. 
China will be the principal part of 
this battlefield, and indeed Mr. 
Smith admits as much for he re- 
gards the Chinese as allies just as 
Admiral Dewey regarded the Fili- 
pinos as allies. For many years 
the Americans had to fight the Fili- 
pinos, and for many years they will 
have to fight the Chinese, in case 
they “liberate” them. The Filipino 
baby which Admiral Dewey left on 
Uncle Sam’s doorstep will be noth- 
ing in comparison with the Celestial 
whale which, at the end of the Sec- 
ond World War, some American 
Field Marshal (for we shall have 
scores of Field Marshals then) will 
leave there. And this would not be 
the end of it. Russia is also entan- 
gled in the Chinese puzzle. She has 
taken more territory lately from the 
Chinese than the Japanese have 
taken. Is the American President 
to issue a ukase ordering her to 
evacuate Mongolia and Sin-Kiang? 
And if not, why not? As for Thai- 
land, I suppose that the American 
Admiral in the Gulf of Siam will 
have to send destroyers up the 
Mekong to bomb the Thailanders 
out of the territory they will then 
have taken from the French. But 
this territory was taken from Siam 
only about fifty years ago by a 
French Governor of Indo-China 
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who was as ruthless a land-grabber 
as Hitler himself. I should know 
something about Franco - Siamese 
affairs seeing that I was for several 
years the editor of a Bangkok paper 
and the correspondent of the New 
York Herald (Paris). 


America should keep clear of the 
gorgeous East, otherwise she will 
find herself tied up in complica- 
tions which it will take her centu- 
ries to straighten out. She has al- 
ready told the Filipinos that they 
will be completely independent in 
1946, and if she sticks rigidly to 
that program Japan will make no 
move against the islands for the 
next six years. What America 
should do after that I will not dis- 
cuss for in times like these long- 
range discussions are only a waste 
of time. Japan will probably burst 
before the end of six years. In 
other words she will be blown to 
pieces by a revolution. Her money 
is gone; her army is bogged in the 
interior of China; the troops are 
dominated by secret societies which 
have done strange things in the past 
and will do stranger things in the 
future. America has only to wait, 
and she will certainly see Japanese 
militarism disappear as some of the 
voleanic islands of the Japanese 
archipelago disappear from time to 
time. The one and only way to 
keep Japan alive and united and 
venemous is to declare war on her, 
for in that case all her parties will 
combine against the foreign enemy 
and may do that enemy great harm 
before they are subdued, for insane 
racialism and nationalistic madness 
were acute in Dai-Nippon long be- 
fore they were known in Germany, 
and in Nippon’s soldiers and sail- 
ors it sometimes rose to the pitch 
of self-immolation for the Father- 
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land. Thirty-five years ago Japan 
was as spoiled by American adula- 
tion as England is now, because she 
was an enemy of Czarist Russia, 
this country’s “enemy No. 1,” but 
now she is hated more than she de- 
serves for she is essentially super- 
ficial, and her one victory was 
gained over troops weakened by 
revolutionary propaganda. 

In the meantime, of course, 
America should continue to perfect 
her own defenses though, candidly, 
I do not see any possible invader 
from abroad or any enemy within. 
Ninety per cent of the Germans who 
are here came because they hate 
Prussia as much as the Irish immi- 
grants hate England; and as for 
Hitler, he will find it impossible to 
cross three thousand miles of ocean 
if he found it impossible to cross 
twenty-one miles of sea, as he has 
found it impossible. But I would 
suggest with diffidence and in all 
humility that a voluntary army of 
highly paid specialists would meet 
America’s defensive needs better 
than a conscript army. Germany’s 
victories were won by a mechanized 
force of no great strength but with 
an expert knowledge of mechanics. 
From personal observation, how- 
ever, I should say that no country 
in the world could produce so many 
expert mechanicians as America, 
such a number of eager youths 
with daring, inventiveness, me- 
chanical skill, and an uncanny 
knowledge of engines, wheels and 
pistons. Half-a-million of them 
would be worth ten million of the 
unwilling conscripts whom I saw 
called up in France fifteen months 
ago. 


An American-Japanese war about 
Indo-China will soon become a war 
about China, for it is about that 
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great derelict ex-Empire that 
Americans are mostly thinking. 
The bombing of women and chil- 
dren at Chungking and elsewhere 
and the other outrages perpetrated 
on Chinese non-combatants by the 
Japanese have hurt the conscience 
of America more than anything that 
has happened since the sinking of 
the Maine, and created such sym- 
pathy for China that many Ameri- 
cans would like their country to go 
to war for her. But such a war 
would soon produce disillusion- 
ment, for the Chinese are not the 
saints that some American idealists 
imagine them to be, and no matter 
how many battles are won for them, 
they will never be able to stand on 
their own legs as a nation. When I 
first visited Peking some forty-one 
years ago they were a nation, huge, 
vague, incredibly old, recalling 
Babylon or Nineveh, but since the 
fall of the Manchus they have 
shown a complete incapacity to 
form an imperium. This incapacity 
I attribute to the inoculation of their 
youth with subversive Socialistic, 
disintegrating doctrines from the 
West, and to their loss of confidence 
in their old way of life. In this proc- 
ess many agents took part, but the 
two principal agents were the in- 
fluence of the foreign concessions 
and of foreign learning, whether ac- 
quired at American Mission schools 
in China or at universities in 
America. Mr. G. K. Chesterton once 
said that there is no explosive in 
the world worse than a Christian 
idea taken from its setting and 
mixed with false doctrine: he was 
probably thinking of Lenin whose 
main idea was the perfectly ortho- 
dox one: “Money is the root of all 
evil,” or he may have been think- 
ing of the Chinese enthusiast who 
started the devastating Peiting re- 
































bellion and who had been in his 
youth a student at an American 
Mission school. I hasten to add that 
he was a half-baked student, who 
probably did not understand much 
of what was taught him, and he 
never became a Church member. A 
great many young Chinese found 
themselves in the same position. 
Protestant missionaries said that 
Christian ideas which were passed 
on to such students had a curious 
way of being transmuted in their 
minds into something different, and 
that the Old Testament seemed to 
interest them more than the New. 
All of them were Leftists with a 
confused knowledge of Biblical his- 
tory and American theories about 
liberty, rebellion and the Rights of 
Man. They displayed a_ positive 
genius for getting hold of things 
by the wrong end, and mixed up 
in the most surprising way Abra- 
ham Lincoln, the Ten Command- 
ments, Patrick Henry, the Sermon 
on the Mount, the Declaration of 
Independence, and the Preamble to 
the Constitution of the United 
States. It was a mistake to put new 
Patrick-Henry wine in old Confu- 
cian bottles, but the American Prot- 
estant missionaries who tried to 
teach them are not altogether to 
blame. Those missionaries meant 
well. They were animated by the 
very best intentions. Dr. Sun Yat- 
sen was chiefly remarkable for his 
famous Three Principles which 
were nothing but a paraphrase of 
Abraham Lincoln’s “government of 
the people, by the people, for the 
people,” and much of the impulse 
that made the establishment of the 
Chinese republic possible came di- 
rectly or indirectly from America. 
This accounts to some extent for 
the interest America has taken ever 
since in the Chinese republic. 
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The Chinese Catholic families 
whom I knew were of a different 
type. They kept out of politics, 
and led patriarchal lives on the old 
lines with strongly Catholic modifi- 
cations. One such family I remem- 
ber very clearly. The paterfamilias, 
incredibly old but still at the head 
of a great hong or business firm, 
spoke only Chinese and was gener- 
ally to be found in a delicious in- 
terior garden, seated by the side of 
a fountain, while around him were 
his many shops run by many sons 
and daughters and sons-in-law and 
daughters-in-law, and also their 
habitations. Like all Chinese of 
the old school, he encouraged the 
early marriage of his many chil- 
dren, and made a practice of taking 
his sons-in-law into his employ- 
ment and building a house for them 
adjoining his own. His export and 
import business was on an enor- 
mous scale, so enormous that he 
owned steamers with European 
captains (Joseph Conrad was for 
a time mate on one such steamer): 
nevertheless he took life calmly, 
lived in the utmost simplicity, was 
always dignified and _ courteous, 
with ample leisure for philosophi- 
cal discussions. In his long silk 
robe and long thin beard, he looked 
exactly like the picture of a Chi- 
nese sage one sees on paintings of 
the Ming Dynasty. Once when I 
visited his principal store after clos- 
ing time, I was greatly edified to 
find the whole tribe saying the 
rosary in front of a statue of the 
Blessed Virgin. Incidentally, he 
was most liberal to the Church and 
to every kind of charity. The 
greatest disaster that ever overtook 
China was not the expulsion of the 
Manchus but the expulsion of the 
Jesuits, who would have given her 
many families like this one. 
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But it was the Pink Intellectual 
school of thought that triumphed in 
the Celestial Empire, and I think 
this was a pity for the Chinese were 
not ripe for democratic govern- 
ment. Even now Chiang Kai-shek 
and the members of the Chinese 
National Government are much too 
far to the Left. They would be all 
right in New York as critics on the 
New Masses or the Daily Worker, 
but they are all wrong as Founding 
Fathers in Chungking. Their theo- 
ries will make for disintegration, 
never for construction. The Com- 
munist influence is dangerously 
strong. The Eighth Route Army 
and the New Fourth Army as well 
as many of the guerrilla detach- 
ments are entirely Communist. The 
Bolshevist leaders Chu teh and Mao 
Tse-tung are in close touch with 
Moscow, which may soon be the 
only supplier of arms and ammuni- 
tion to Chiang Kai-shek, and there- 
fore in a position to call the tune. 
Stalin will probably make use of 
Chu teh and Mao Tse-tung sooner 
or later for no good purpose. He 
would certainly feel at home in 
their company, but it strikes me 
that Uncle Sam would not feel at 
home. Why, then, should he plunge 
into war for the sake of a country 
which he has idealized out of all 
resemblance to the reality and 
which is dominated by influences 
which he hates? And let him not 
forget that all the colossal expense 
of beating Japan and putting China 
on her legs will fall on his broad 
shoulders, for John Bull has not got 
a cent: in fact he is pretty certain 
to “touch” Uncle for another five 
billion before the end of the present 
year. 

Is Uncle Sam going to re-estab- 
lish Shanghai in its bad pre-emi- 
nence, and with Shanghai the sys- 
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tem it stands for? Those Chinese 
Treaty ports were extremely inter- 
esting places to me when I lived in 
them, though I always felt as if I 
were sitting on top of a volcano. 
Even at the height of their pros- 
perity they always failed to give me 
an impression of permanence: they 
seemed as impermanent as the cit- 
ies which the ancient Greeks built 
in the Euxine or the medieval Geno- 
ese and Venetians raised amid the 
ruins of Corinth and other deserted 
Grecian towns. Moreover, they were 
unnatural, abnormal, and morbid 
growths, vicious, foreign excres- 
cences. The natural city is one 
whose inhabitants are of the same 
stock as those in the country round 
about, who speak the same lan- 
guage, have the same religion, the 
same ideals, but Shanghai was as 
much out of place as a meteorite 
composed of unknown minerals 
that had fallen on the mud-flats of 
the Whangpoo. In the great Shang- 
hai Club, which boasted of the long- 
est bar in the world, there were at 
the tiffin hour bankers, consuls, 
merchants, shipping agents, — all 
white of course. In the swarming 
Chinese city yellow serfs, porters, 
jinrikishamen were crowded as 
tightly as herrings in a barrel. The 
presence of many Eurasians and 
many Chinese women with piebald 
children testified to a low state of 
sexual morality. Not by any means 
that Shanghai was a Sodom with- 
out a single just man: on the con- 
trary there were many pious Catho- 
lics in it; but the tone of the place 
was worse than I ever encountered 
elsewhere. That tone was due to 
the abnormal conditions,—on one 
side the White men intent on mak- 
ing money, and at one time making 
a great deal of money; on the other 
side a Yellow race at a lower stage 




















of development, few of them Chris- 
tians, unprotected by any law, sus- 
ceptible to every abuse and exploi- 
tation. It is not well to live near a 
rotting civilization. One gets cruel 
and vicious. Sometimes good young 
clerks just arrived from London 
or Liverpool, shrank from the jin- 
rikishas, not liking to be drawn 
along by almost naked men run- 
ning, like horses, between the 
shafts of the vehicle, but in a week 
they would be up before the Con- 
sular Court for savagely kicking a 
jinrikishaman who did not go fast 
enough. Outside the east gate of 
the native city that good young man 
would see tortures and decapita- 
tions which would at first repel and 
afterwards fascinate. I once knew 
an American who developed a mor- 
bid craze for decapitations. He be- 
came addicted to them as to a 
powerful drug. 

The principal owner of real estate 
was Sir Moses Sassoon, great Jewish 
financier, whose ancestors came 
from Bagdad to England. He visit- 
ed London every year, but never 
stayed over six months there as if 
he did so, he would be liable to in- 
come tax. In Shanghai no English- 
man paid income tax, yet all the 
English howled in times of crisis 
for British battleships to assist 
them, forgetting that the home- 
staying Englishman has to pay 
heavily for those battleships. Like 
all “exiles,” the British Shanghai- 
landers are the most imperialist of 
imperialists, the most patriotic of 
patriots. If they hear that English- 
coal-miners at home have gone on 
strike, they have only one remedy 
to suggest: “Shoot the brutes!” 
Save that they have as a rule no 
religion of any kind, they resemble 
closely in the worst features of their 
character, the Orangemen of Bel- 
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fast, ultra-patriots also, who hold a 
bridgehead over which British 
troops can be rushed in time of 
need. 

I pity White parents in any part 
of the Far East who are unable to 
send their children home to Europe 
for their education for such chil- 
dren are exposed to the grave risk 
of growing up with native souls in- 
side their European bodies. When 
very young they must be entrusted 
to native servants for the cost of a 
European nurse is prohibitive, con- 
sequently they learn the native lan- 
guages perfectly; and what they 
hear in those languages as they 
potter about in the kitchen is sel- 
dom edifying. In Indo-China mat- 
ters are worse than in China or 
India because of the greater laxity 
of the colonial French. The Euro- 
pean functionaries and their wives 
sometimes add opium-smoking to 
their other vices. 

This is the “civilization” which 
America is called upon to save at 
a tremendous expenditure of blood 
and treasure. This is the better 
life, the “better world beyond the 
horizon.” 


Once when voyaging among the 
volcanic islands of the Southern 
Pacific I became acquainted with a 
new form of real estate fraud. A 
landowner tried to sell you an 
island which subsequently blew up 
in the air or disappeared in the sea. 
Wise people in those parts were al- 
ways careful to examine islands 
which were offered to them cheap, 
in fact “at an alarming sacrifice,” 
so as to eliminate all possibility of 
themselves being the alarming sac- 
rifice. If they discovered any 
smoke issuing from a crevice, they 
promptly called the bargain off. 
Uncle Sam is being offered an em- 
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pire which reminds me very much 
of those beautiful but dangerous 
isles. Not only is it likely to blow 
up itself, but it is situated right in 
the midst of others which are just 
on the point of going off. The ex- 
plosive force in all cases is national- 
ism. The enormous empire of In- 
dia may erupt at any moment with 
a roar that will be heard all over 
the world. A formidable military 
mutiny took place not long ago in 
French Indo-China, a Communist 
revolt broke out in Netherland In- 
dia, and in the Philippines the na- 
tionalist madness has got such a 
hold on the people that they will 
never accept anything less than 
complete independence. Mr. Smith 
admits the existence of this state 
of things but argues naively that 
the nationalistic fury of the natives 
will be directed against the Japa- 
nese, He forgets that a revolution- 
ary hates only the master of the 
day, never the master of the mor- 
row. He also forgets that the Japa- 
nese is for the Malay and the Anna- 
mite and the Filipino, a fellow- 
Asiatic of the same color as them- 
selves and almost of the same blood, 
being partly Chinese and partly 
Malay. The Congress of the United 
States acted very wisely in deciding 
definitely, once for all, to cut the 
Philippines adrift six years hence. 

But meantime generous offers 
pour in from lands whose very 
names are synonyms for revolu- 
tion. Uncle Sam is to get air and 
naval bases in Brazil, Chile, Uru- 
guay and elsewhere. Splendid! 
The cost of constructing those bases 
will be prodigious, the possibilities 
of complications with the original 
owners very great. But at all events 
life will be lively. “Onward and 
upward. Never have free men been 
satisfied with the mere maintenance 
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of any status quo.” Alliances with 
bankrupt kingdoms. The acquisi- 
tions of volcanoes as sites of empire. 
Grand! Grand! The interesting job 
of looking after a large collection 
of time bombs while the man they 
were meant for rushes off on urgent 
business. Glorious! 


Let me in conclusion give a per- 
sonal explanation: I am not enam- 
ored of war, because I have been all 
my life in wars, either as a war- 
correspondent or as combatant, and 
therefore know it for the horror 
that it is. I am not enamored of 
dictators or imperialists because I 
hail from a little country which had 
the misfortune to be the first stage 
on a great imperialistic march 
which has more than once encircled 
the globe, and because I afterwards 
lived in lands which fell victims to 
other imperialisms,—Korea, Moroc- 
co, Poland, Czecho-Slovakia, the 
Baltic States. But I am not a pessi- 
mist, for though I have seen those 
little countries fall, I have also seen 
their conquerors punished. As I 
watched the children of the oppres- 
sor landing here, I pitied them as a 
Christian should, but could not for- 
get the little children of the Gael 
who came here a hundred years ago 
in the black coffin-ships, fleeing 
from an oppression worse than Hit- 
ler’s. When I saw the roofless, 
smoking palaces of the mighty in 
the heart of the Empire, I prayed 
for those who lay crushed beneath 
the ruins, as a Christian is bound 
to pray, but I could not erase from 
my mind the picture of the humble, 
thatched cottages of Glencolumb- 
cille and Gweedore from which, in 
my own boyhood, the roofs had 
been torn for non-payment of im- 
possible tribute to the Lords of Clan 
London. The judgments of God 
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come slowly but they are sure to 
come, not always in the world be- 
yond the veil, for nations have no 
future there, but here in this mate- 
rial world. To Bohemian and Pole, 
Esthonian and Finn, Lithuanian 
and Lett, I say “Sursum corda. In 
God’s good time the hour of your 
triumph will come.” 

And even before that hour 
strikes, you will have ample com- 
pensation. God has compensated 
my country by making it an asylum 
for the sane in a world that has 
gone mad, and by inspiring its sons 
here to utter words of almost heav- 
enly wisdom and charity. While 
for the sake of a disintegrating Em- 
pire, frenzied ladies of the erstwhile 
Ascendency are ringing telephone 
bells, and Anglican bishops are 


wringing their hands in the pulpit, 
and assemblies of Anglophile 
divines and professors are fanning 


the flames of war with one hand 
while with the other they dash from 
the lips of French and Polish chil- 
dren the milk sent them by Ameri- 
can charity; and excited parashots 
in Pennsylvania are waiting with 
shot-guns to bag German parachu- 
tists; and frenzied editors and ora- 
tors in Manhattan are using as a 
term of foulest reproach all the 
derivatives of the holy word Paz, 
the aged Prelates of the Gael utter 
warnings that might have come 
straight from the tongues of He- 
brew prophets. 

“Meddle not with what does not 
concern you, lest you be used as a 
cat’s-paw by others.” 

And again: 

“War is the one thing in the 
world that the Christian can hate, 
because it means the destruction of 
everything that is most precious. . . . 
It is the intent and purpose of 
Vicious propaganda to prevent the 
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teaching of the Gospel of Christ, the 
Gospel of love, peace above all... . 
There are plenty of problems to be 
solved in America without going far 
abroad. . . . My dear friends, men 
of the Legion, you showed your 
courage by valor and self-sacrifice. 
You have a right to be heard. In 
God’s name speak out without the 
fear of anyone, high or low. The 
country wants to hear what you 
have to say.” 

The day may come when those 
wise words will be carved in letters 
of gold on the memorials erected by 
a grateful country to the two great 
Cardinals who uttered them. Par- 
ticularly valuable at the present 
moment is the advice to speak out 
without the fear of anyone, high or 
low, for there are in this country an 
enormous number of American citi- 
zens who remain silent because 
they are intimidated and frightened 
by the insane bellowings of a fran- 
tic minority working for a foreign 
country. I have met many such 
frightened men, journalists fearful 
of dismissal, Federal employees 
who had pawned their souls, shop- 
keepers afraid to lose business, 
peaceful citizens afraid of physical 
violence, canny bourgeois reluctant 
to offend good customers, social 
climbers anxious to agree with the 
gentry, lickspittles, yes-men, radio 
commentators who send us fren- 
zied, Anglomaniacal orations from 
London instead of news, because 
there is no “favorable” news and an 
impartial statement would dis- 
please the British censor. I would 
like to warn those unprincipled 
propagandists that they will be 
guilty of murder if death overtakes 
any of the generous American 
youth who, as a result of their mis- 
representations, are crossing the 
Canadian frontier every week to 
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offer their services as crusaders, 
unaware that this is a purely im- 
perialist war on exactly the same 
lines as all the wars waged by Eng- 
land’ for the past three hundred 
years, being fought for the sole pur- 
pose of preventing a rival from in- 
creasing the extent of his empire. 
The falsified prophesies of those 
commentators would, if collected 
together and placed side by side 
with true reports of the things that 
really happened in Norway, Hol- 
land, Belgium, France and else- 
where, form one of the most amus- 
ing volumes so far written about a 
war which does not contain much 
that is amusing. 

For myself it would be very much 
better from a professional point of 
view if I joined in the shrieks for 
war, or at least held my tongue till 
the inevitable reaction, but follow- 
ing the advice of Cardinal O’Con- 


nell to speak out in the name of 


God, I do speak out. I may add 
that I never spoke with more emo- 
tion, firstly because the great, inno- 
cent, generous, young country 
which I address has the cleanest 
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record of any country on earth; sec- 
ondly because it was a haven of 
refuge to my own people in their 
day of tribulation; thirdly because 
its demand for a free Eire created a 
free Eire: had it not been for 
America, there would be no more 
freedom in Eire today than there is 
in Poland. It is consequently with 
deep feeling that I address these 
words of warning to this mighty, 
warm-hearted, guileless, simple- 
minded people whom I see stum- 
bling forward blindfolded, to the 
edge of the abyss, while John Bull 
and Joseph Stalin rub their hands 
gleefully in the background. 

I feel for them as I always felt 
when I saw big, lusty American 
boys trapped on the other side like 
magnificent, foolish stags snared by 
the hunter, caught fast by a seduc- 
tive, mendacious propaganda, 
equipped for a war they knew noth- 
ing about, ignorant of the horrors, 
they would witness and of the hor- 
ror their own bodies and souls 
would become when war had done 
with them. And on such occasions 
I also thought of their mothers. 


























MR. MITTS 


By NicHOLAS BONNER 


ie our country the ash pits look 
like gigantic beehives or Dutch 
ovens. They are situated at the 
extreme back of the lawn, adjacent 
to the alley, for the convenience of 
men who empty ash pits. My only 
quarrel with their location is their 
distance from the furnace. For my 
own part, unless I am aware that 
someone is watching me, I allow 
from one to two halts for serious 
meditation while covering the dis- 
tance. In these brief and panting 
interims I am apt to consider the 
advisability of having one of three 
things moved: the alley, the house, 
or the beehive. I visualize tearing 
down the latter and reconstructing 
it in the middle of the flower bed 
where it would be some fifty feet 
nearer the basement entrance. How- 
ever, to make the change practical 
all footage should be eliminated 
and so I invariably relinquish the 
idea. 

It is not that I mind emptying the 
ashes (unless, of course, the ther- 
mometer registers twenty below 
zero) in fact, there is a certain bleak 
satisfaction in shoveling from view 
yesterday’s coal bill; it is simply 
that, the older I grow, the less mus- 
cular becomes my mind in its at- 
tack upon routine. Physically 
speaking, I am as capable of deal- 
ing with burdens as I was ten years 
ago, but the intellectual ennui of 
throwing open the draft, replenish- 
ing the water pouch, and shaking 
the grates has brought about a cer- 
tain arterial weakness of sponta- 
neity which nearly convinces me of 
the advisability of installing a gas 





But then, there is my 
friend, the ash man whose random 
visits enliven the dullest monotony 
and make whatever thought con- 
cerning a possible mechanical de- 
vice seem traitorous and ignoble. 


furnace. 


His name is Mitts. Just to say 
it aloud changes the complexion of 
an entire day. Leaning against the 
beehive (pleasantly warm to the ex- 
terior touch on a late November 
morning) I note that two more 
loads of ashes and the thing will be 
overflowing into the driveway. 
Looking off into the gray haze soft- 
ly misted with impending snow I 
speak the magic formula. “I must 
call Mr. Mitts,” I say dreamily, and 
feel in my pocket to make sure I 
have the abundance wherewith to 
put my claim upon him. An hour 
later a delicate rumble of leisurely 
hoofs and almost indiscernibly ro- 
tating wheels brings me on the run 
to the pantry window from which 
hide-out I may observe the rarest 
spectacle that ever rejoiced an alley. 

Procession of one man, one pony, 
and one wagon advancing, more 
like a wraith than an engineering 
project for the disgorgement of my 
beehive, along the fringe of the 
back fence. As it draws nearer I 
remark with satisfaction that all is 
as of yore: the pony’s thick black 
hide is still fuzzy with a feathery 
deposit of delicate cinders from 
neighboring furnaces; the wagon is 
still built from one lath and four 
skeletons which lean at multiple 
angles and groan as they revolve; 
Mr. Mitts still supports a mustache 
congenial in color to the rest of his 
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face, which is faintly reminiscent 
of asbestos, but of a livelier hue 
around the eyesockets, where the 
soot has gathered into more endur- 
ing layers of a somewhat mauve 
pastiche. Without turning my eyes 
away from this enchanting appari- 
tion I beckon frantically over my 
head, upside down. “Mr. Mitts,” I 
whisper, and am joined with a low 
flutter of silk and a bated chuckle. 

At an imperceptible signal the 
pony stops dead in his tracks, the 
wheels leave off complaining 
against the gravel, and Mr. Mitts 
lumbers painfully from his chariot. 
White hair surmounted by a round 
brimmed hat liberally dusted over 
with soot; an overcoat, flapping 


near the ankles, that was given its 
initial taste of fire around the Stone 
Age and is still incrusted with the 
paleolithic ash; black boots many 
years the color of putty. Forever 


shrunken and forever shabby, why 
should he always remind me of 
some ancient Norse hero seen 
through the wrong end of a tele- 
scope? Shovel in hand he leans 
against the horizon, diminutive and 
significant of forgotten lore. Sud- 
denly his moment of inactivity is 
passed and he gives attack to the 
unguarded portal of apiarian exit. 

Gradually the ashes sink down 
from the overcrowded vestibule, 
while bit by bit the beehive renders 
up its secrets unto the last super- 
annuated honeycomb. Now begins 
a great rattle of tin cans and broken 
glass as the ante-chamber of the 
catch-all is emptied of its conges- 
tion. To every bit of this we pay 
the strictest attention lest we miss 
one item of our friend’s tender lin- 
gering over some discarded goblet 
of nicked Venetian red, or an even 
more precious find of ancient gar- 
den hose. These last are cherished 
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in a place apart immediately behind 
the dashboard and in our mind’s 
eye we see them conveyed past city 
dump to that unimaginable precinct 
of Mr. Mitts’s abode, where dwell 
Mr. Mitts, the pony, and the wagon 
in the sweet harmony of those 
objets d’arts it has been the passion 
of his lifetime to dissociate from 
the rubbish heap, to rejuvenate, 
and to make once more honorable 
under the sun. We love him for 
his attachment to our blue and yel- 
low pottery. We have been known 
separately, and presumably unde- 
tected by the other, to sneak in 
a perfectly good set of Haviland 
bone dishes, or an irreproachable 
Wedgwood egg cup, all for the joy 
of seeing his abrupt pause above 
the object in hand, his slow and 
knowing appraisal, vinegar cruet 
held thoughtfully against the light, 
his spirited if rheumatic journey to 
the dashboard, where the latest 
treasure is folded away in a deli- 
cate layer of newspaper—newspa- 
pers being kept on hand for the ex- 
press purpose of salvage and pro- 
tection. 

“I see you gave him our Tiffany 
spoon holder,” says A out of 
prolonged silence, calling my atten- 
tion to a tarnished silver trifle be- 
ing lowered at the moment into a 
capacious pocket nested with the 
cotton of those odds and ends of 
string so valuable to the dealer in 
antiques. 

Since my eyes have been riveted 
on this folly for the past two min- 
utes in the vain hope of absorbing 
the sight of it away from her com- 
panion gaze it is in a tone unde- 
niably muffed and elaborately 
guilty that I question her as to the 
whereabouts of my favorite cross- 
cut saw. 

“The new one is too new,” I warn 
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her, with the bitterness of par- 
tiality. 

I am pleased to detect that she 
fidgets uncomfortably. In the tense 
silence of our mutually engrossed 
attention we watch while my favor- 
ite saw is lifted from the bottom 
of the catch-all and laid, prongs 
unsheathed, flat along the driver’s 
one-board bench. 

“You see,” I say sternly, “there 
it is, and I need it for that next cord 
of wood.” 

“Tell him,” she replies sooth- 
ingly. 

I withdraw my gaze from the 
rear garden long enough to give her 
a withering glance. 

“Suppose you tell him,” I sug- 
gest meanly. 

“I will, if you will tell him about 
the spoon holder,” she retorts. 

What? Tell him he could not 


have that piece of precious metal? 
That apple of his eye? Dispossess 


a collector in the first flush of pos- 
sessing his trophy? Bring ruin to 
his countenance, and regret to his 
subsequent dreams? I should say 
not. Besides, I was not going to be 
an Indian giver, even if it was 
A who had done the initial 
giving. 

“Oh, well, let it go; the saw has 
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several teeth missing, anyway,” I 
murmur righteously. 

Pretty soon the last ember is 
scraped from the threshold and we 
hear Cook paying him off with ro- 
bust allusions to the weather. I 
come out from my place of retire- 
ment to press an extra quarter into 
his rough and hooded palm. 

“Thank you kindly and let me 
know as when I can serve you the 
next time.” 

He speaks with just persuasion, 
no trace of servility humbling his 
address. His voice suggests that a 
clinker has slipped half way down 
his throat and lodged there to rasp 
a diatonic interval. 

Irresistibly I find myself drawn 
back to the windows; I half expect 
to see the entire contents of our fur- 
nace collapsed in the middle of the 
road. Not atall. A is waving 
good-by, no longer furtive, and our 
friend is waving back. The last 
glimpse we catch, Mr. Mitts, pony, 
wagon, and the numerous tin cans 
from our late dinners are proceed- 
ing up the driveway as gallant a 
regatta as ever sailed an _ alley. 
Turning back to the library it oc- 
curs to me that for entertainment 
of this sort it is well worth burn- 
ing coal. 
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UR hundred years ago an un- 

usual man—a diminutive, limp- 
ing, bald-headed man with a tough 
body and a saintly soul—founded 
an unusual religious order in the 
midst of unusual times. If there is 
one element in Ignatius Loyola and 
his followers that has captured the 
imagination of Catholic, heretic and 
infidel alike, it is the intangible 
dramatic quality which seems to 
persist as a very part of the Jesuit 
legend. 

But the spirit of Jesuit romance, 
adventure and drama is not merely 
a legendary quality painted by the 
thousand men who have comment- 
ed on the Society of Jesus. It has 
a solid foundation in the four cen- 
turies of Jesuit existence. It car- 
ries us into exotic places like the 
palace of the great Mogul and the 
imperial courts of Europe, into the 
recesses of American forests, Afri- 
can jungles, Arctic snow wastes. 

Everywhere they went the Jesuits 
seemed to be a strange race of men 
apart from their fellowmen. Some- 
times the accounts of their exploits 
have been highly colored. At other 
times these men have been fully 
libeled, as was the case when they 
reappeared in the United States at 
the beginning of the last century 
and John Adams wrote to Jeffer- 
son: “Shall we not have regular 


swarms of them here, in as many 
disguises as only a king of the gyp- 
sies can assume, dressed as print- 
ers, publishers, writers and school- 
masters? If ever there was a body 
of men who merited eternal dam- 
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nation on earth and in hell, it is 
this Society of Loyola’s.” 

Of course, the most romantic of 
Jesuit stories had always to do with 
far places. Jesuits were peculiar 
creatures in the minds of men like 
Adams and Jefferson because they 
were foreign in religion and nation- 
ality. Even the distance from Italy 
to England in the seventeenth cen- 
tury clothed the exploits of the 
Jesuit missioners and martyrs with 
a romantic glamour. Their end- 
less escapes from the toils of Eng- 
lish agents made them heroes 
among the Catholics of the conti- 
nent. Everyone recounted with glee 
the story of Father Parsons dis- 
guised as a sea captain who tipped 
off another captain that the Jesuits, 
Robert Parsons and Edmund Cam- 
pion were about to cross the Chan- 
nel. In exchange for this informa- 
tion he asked the captain to expe- 
dite the passage of a particular 
friend, Mr. Patrick, and his servant. 

Mr. Patrick was, of course, Ed- 
mund Campion, and their success- 
ful ruse made another choice story 
against the baffled police. 

More and more Jesuits slipped 
from the continent into England 
and disappeared into the London 
population. Police were informed 
that they foregathered with their 
disciples at a certain Catholic’s 
house, which was promptly but un- 
successfully raided. Other reports 
and other raids followed until it 
became certain that the priests 
changed their quarters every night. 
Laboriously the police compiled a 




















list of all available residences in 
London, made a thorough search of 
them all, only to discover that their 
prey had slipped out of town some 
months previously. 

Further lists of the names of 
known Jesuits were made up and 
large rewards offered for their cap- 
ture, but each of the offenders was 
known under any of a dozen names, 
so that it seemed the whole Island 
was swarming with them. One of 
the most famous of the fugitives 
now became known under a variety 
of aliases: “Little John,” Owen, 
Draper, Walton, Oven, and An- 
drews. He built hollow fireplaces 
and staircases, trapdoors, revolving 
portraits, secret chambers and slid- 
ing panels so difficult of detection 
that his fellow Jesuit, Father Ger- 
ard, said “his skill and ingenuity in 
devising places of concealment 
saved the lives of hundreds.” 

It is not too much to say that the 
members of the Society of Jesus 
were the main hope of the Church 
in England at that time. Though 
their ranks were being constantly 
depleted by bloody martyrdoms 
they were able to supply other 
priests, trained at the colleges of 
Douai, Rome, Madrid, Lisbon, and 
elsewhere in Catholic Europe. 
There was excitement, adventure, 
danger, and perhaps even death to 
satisfy the longing of any English 
youth who wished to dedicate him- 
self to the salvation of his coun- 
trymen. Father Prescott recruited 
young men for the seminaries; and 
to priest-hunts were added re- 
prisals on the families of boys 
known to be studying abroad. 

This historical phase of Jesuit ac- 
tivity among the English heretics is 
fairly well known at the present 
time; but the current work of the 
Society on the foreign missions has 
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been all but eclipsed by its fame 


as an educational force. Everyone 
now knows that the Jesuits admin- 
ister universities, colleges and 
preparatory schools throughout the 
country, but very few are aware of 
the fact that world renown came 
first through activities in the mis- 
sion field. 

When we think of Francis Xavier 
we think of sanctity and heroism 
residing in the greatest missionary 
figure since apostolic times. We do 
not realize what a glamorous per- 
sonage he was in the minds of con- 
temporary Europeans. His cou- 
rageous resourcefulness was a by- 
word. King John of Portugal had 
his letters read from the pulpits 
much as St. Paul’s were read in the 
early Church. In India Xavier im- 
pressed the educated classes by his 
learning and the lower castes by 
his humility. In Japan he won the 
respect of the rulers by appearing 
in public with a large retinue of 
servants. He employed every legiti- 
mate means to bring the knowledge 
of the Savior to the East. 

Even before the death of Francis 
Xavier great numbers of European 
Jesuits flooded into the East. In 
Ormuz, Father Barzaeus was so 
much in demand as a public speak- 
er that he debated one day a week 
with the Mohammedans, one with 
the Brahmans, another with the 
Jews. The followers of the Prophet 
Mohammed proclaimed him the re- 
incarnated John the Baptist and 
smothered him in almost divine 
honors. In Madura, Father De 
Nobili masqueraded as a Brahman, 
astounded the learned Indians 
themselves with his mastery of 
their ancient lore, language, re- 
ligion and philosophy. He showed 
them points of similarity between 
theirs and the true religion and suc- 
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ceeded in converting many of the 
elect stratum so that Christianity 
could no longer be called a religion 
merely for pariahs. 

The Great Mogul Akbar, in south- 
ern India, invited Rudolf Acqua- 
viva, Jerome Xavier, Pinheiro and 
Goés, to debate religious truths at 
his court, but internal difficulties 
prevented the great triumph of con- 
version for which the Jesuits hoped. 
But from this point the missioners 
were the first Europeans to pene- 
trate Central Asia and Tibet, and 
the information they sent home 
was the first reliable knowledge 
learned of these places. 

Back in Japan the Jesuits “kept 
face” with the natives by following 
all the local customs, even provid- 
ing funeral obsequies_ elaborate 
enough to make the richest shogun 
envious. Father Almeda willingly 
allowed the bonzes to attempt to put 
the evil spirits in him by means of 
magical mutterings, idols, snakes 
and oils. When he laughed off their 
incantations, explaining that he 
overcame their demons by the sign 
of the cross, he was able to baptize 
large numbers. But in spite of 
successes there were also numerous 
martyrdoms; the Japanese having 
learned the trick of crucifixion from 
the sermons which the priests 
preached on the Crucified Savior. 

The story of Jesuit penetration 
into China reads like the fabled ro- 
mances of ancient chivalry. Fran- 
cis Xavier had died with the vision 
of Chinese Christians in his heart, 
and the men who came after him 
planned a minutely detailed cam- 
paign for realizing that vision. 
Equipped with a thorough knowl- 
edge of the language and habits of 
the Inner Kingdom, and with a 
large store of every scientific instru- 
ment of the times, the great Father 
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Matteo Ricci took Canton by storm. 
He assumed the name Li Ma-teu, 
dressed and lived as a learned man- 
darin of the highest class, and soon 
convinced the Cantonese of his 
genuine scholarship. But he was 
shooting at a higher mark, none 
other than the “Son of Heaven,” 
Emperor of the kingdom, whose 
baptism would have meant the con- 
version of several million. 

Father Ricci sent the Emperor a 
present, a spring clock, the latest 
European invention and the marvel 
of the whole palace. When it ran 
down there was no one who could 
make it tick again, and the officials 
of the royal household were forced 
to recall the great Doctor Li. On 
three occasions the clock ran down 
and the European priest had to be 
summoned to make it run again. 
He adroitly suggested other inven- 
tions of an astronomical nature in 
which the Emperor was interested, 
and in this way was soon estab- 
lished with other Jesuits in the pal- 
ace itself and under the patronage 
of the Emperor. The reform of the 
calendar under the direction of Fa- 
ther Schall placed the Jesuits in a 
strong position, one which they 
maintained under both the Ming 
and the Manchu dynasties. 

The Jesuit Fathers even under- 
took diplomatic relations with the 
Russians on the part of China, and 
were the first to achieve a trade 
agreement with Petrograd. But in 
this field of international relations 
the most famous Jesuit name is 
that of Possevino, who represented 
the Holy See in the Protestant coun- 
try of Sweden. That particular 
mission failed, but there was no 
one in Europe at the end of the six- 
teenth century who enjoyed more 
fully the confidences of all the 
rulers, or who knew better the 
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military, financial and social con- 
ditions of every country. 

He became the most sought-after 
diplomat on the continent, ranging 
from the court of Ivan the Terrible 
to that of Philip of Spain. It was 
he who knew intimately men like 
Stephen Bathory and the Russian 
Czar; and through them tried to 
reunite the Orthodox Church of 
the East with the true Church of 
Rome. 

The most breath-taking of the 
fables concerning the Jesuits is that 
of the so-called buried treasure of 
the Paraguay missions, a fable only 
recently revived in one of our popu- 
lar magazines. Actually, the treas- 
ure has never been discovered be- 
cause it has never been there, but 
the true story behind the Reduc- 
tions fills one of the most interest- 
ing pages of South American his- 
tory. Where others could not at- 
tract the timid natives, Jesuits 
brought them over by the use of 
musical instruments and the sing- 
ing of hymns. Guaranis and Chi- 
quitos were transformed from their 
savage state into citizens of one of 
the most perfect Utopias yet con- 
structed on this earth. “Civiliza- 
tion,” in the guise of greedy mer- 
chants and power-hungry officials, 
finally wiped out this amazingly 
successful social accomplishment; 
and nothing comparable has since 
appeared to take its place. 

Closer to home there are the in- 
credible feats of endurance per- 
formed by the Jesuit pioneers in 
North America, which have become 
better known since the canonization 
of Isaac Jogues and his compan- 
ions. From our vantage point in 
history it would seem that the con- 
version of the Algonquins, Hurons 
and Iroquois, must be placed 
among the lost causes of missionary 
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endeavor. Because these tribes have 
virtually disappeared — a crime at- 
tributable to the early settlers—we 
fail to appreciate the fact that many 
of them were converted. From the 
very beginning the priests went 
everywhere with the explorers; as 
Bancroft says: “not a cape was 
rounded, not a river discovered 
without a Jesuit’s having shown the 
way.” The Jesuit Relations are full 
of dramatic episodes in the lives of 
these missionaries. 

From Mexico the Jesuits pushed 
into the southwest of the United 
States, an apostolate which is only 
now beginning to be recognized for 
the tremendous achievement it was. 
Robert Louis Stevenson investi- 
gated history in those parts and 
was forced to admit that “our 
Anglo-Saxon Protestantism appears 
an ugly thing beside the doings of 
the Society of Jesus.” Hidden in 
archives throughout this section are 
many accounts that may yet bring 
added glory to the missioners. 

Every legitimate scheme for win- 
ning souls to Christ has been used 
by the Jesuits during the past four 
centuries, and in many cases the 
daring novelty of their approach 
brought on dramatic interludes and 
sequences. Everything they did 
seemed to be out of the ordinary, 
whether it was the attempt to in- 
troduce Chinese rites, the part they 
played in the famed controversy on 
Grace, their championship of demo- 
cratic principles in an almost com- 
pletely totalitarian world, the 
founding of an Indian Republic in 
South America, the trail-blazing of 
men like Marquette, Kino and De 
Smet, in North America. 

The Society of Jesus, as a cor- 
porate body, has undergone every 
experience commonly considered 
the stuff of drama. Its birth pangs 
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were long drawn out, and its grow- 
ing pains sometimes excruciating. 
It has been attacked and vilified as 
no hero of stage or screen has been. 
It was condemned to death by the 
edict of suppression and the clever 
machinations of many a mus- 
tachioed villain—only to be resur- 
rected again by papal authority. 
“Let gorgeous Tragedy in sceptred 
pall come sweeping by,” said Mil- 
ton, and it has swept by in the con- 
stant march of Jesuit history. Here 
as in no other organization, except 
the Catholic Church itself, have the 
complicated plots of the playwright 
been exceeded. 

The secret of it all from the 
dramatic critic’s point of view, is 
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-the fact that the Jesuits from the 


start elected the whole noisy world 
with its varying scenes and nuances 
of human behavior as the stage for 
their religious activities. They have 
not limited their sphere of influence 
to the cloister or the college or to 
any particular type of work, but 
they have, as one writer has said, 
“... extended it to the whole world, 
to the cabinets of rulers and min- 
isters, to parliaments and universi- 
ties, to the audience halls of Asiatic 
despots, to the campfires of the Red 
Indians, to observatories, physio- 
logical and psychological institutes, 
the stages of theaters, the con- 
gresses of learned men and the 
tribunes of political orators.” 


BEYOND 


By ALMA RosIson HIGBEE 


HESE things must lie beyond 
Yonder dark river’s flowing, 
The lyric song of wind 
And summer’s fragrant breath, 
There must be grass and sky 
And purple clover blowing, 
And One to walk with me 
Through the hills of Death. 
There must be a tilted moon 
And one cloud pillow 
And I shall hark to the robin’s song, 
Even as I hear it now, 
Then I shall lie and dream 
Under shaggy plumes of willow 
With vast eons of peace 


Pale upon my brow. 




















THE PLIGHT OF RUMANIA 


By Leonip I. STRAKHOVSKY 


ae Germany started on her 
path of military conquest a 
year ago, nations—large and small 
—are experiencing the futility of 
resisting her. To the long list of 
states which have felt the impact of 
the Third Reich’s mailed fist the 
latest to be added is the Kingdom 
of Rumania. But as with France, 
Norway and Belgium, to mention 
but a few, it would be erroneous to 
attribute the collapse of Rumania 
to German strength alone for the 
real cause of the tragedy is to be 
found within the nation itself. 
When Rumania emerged from the 
World War as a nation of eighteen 
million people occupying a territory 
of about 115,000 square miles, hav- 
ing more than doubled her size, she 
became a satellite of France and an 
important link in the latter’s sys- 
tem of alliances which were to pro- 
vide for the Third Republic the 
much desired and much needed 
guarantee of security against an- 
other possible German aggression. 
Having profited by the disintegra- 
tion of the Austro-Hungarian and 
Russian empires, Rumania ob- 
tained —in some instances by 
doubtfully legal means—Bukovina, 
Transylvania and the Banat of 
Timishvara from the former, and 
Bessarabia from the latter, thus 
uniting for the first time in its his- 
tory under one head, King Ferdi- 
nand, all the lands ever to be in- 
habited by Rumanians. But with 
these new additions to her territory, 
Rumania inherited some thorny 


problems, which unfortunately for 
herself she has failed to solve. 





As in so many other instances of 
the post-War settlement, the prin- 
ciple of nationality, which was sup- 
posed to have been the guiding prin- 
ciple of the treaty-makers at Paris, 
was disregarded in more cases than 
one when the new frontiers of Ru- 
mania received their sanction. Con- 
siderations of military and eco- 
nomic needs as well as of the right 
of historical possession entered in- 
to the picture, so that Greater Ru- 
mania suffered from the outset by 
having weak spots in her structure 
—a fact that was immediately capi- 
talized by her revisionist neigh- 
bors—Bulgaria and Hungary. Ru- 
mania’s difficulties were further en- 
hanced by the problem of national 
minorities, of which the enlarged 
state possessed over four million 
comprising Hungarians, Germans, 
Ukrainians, Ruthenians, Poles, 
Jews, Bulgarians, Turks, and Tar- 
tars. Last but not least, the pre- 
cariousness of Rumania’s new 
position was aggravated by the 
internal political situation which 
has now culminated in the abdica- 
tion of King Carol II. and the estab- 
lishment of a totalitarian regime 
under the leadership of General Ion 
Antonescu. 

There is no doubt that an early 
rectification of Rumania’s new 
frontier with Hungary in favor of 
the latter and the cession to Bul- 
garia of the Southern Dobruja at 
least would have strengthened Ru- 
mania’s position and established 
more friendly relations with her 
neighbors. This was realized by 
many farsighted Rumanians, but 
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was strenuously opposed by France 
and the Rumanian politicians. 
When this writer was received in 
1935 by the late Queen Marie in 
her delightful castle of Bran high 
in the Carpathian mountains, the 
Dowager Queen, who certainly 
could not have been accused of lack 
of patriotism, expressed her belief 
that a frontier adjustment would be 
beneficial to Rumania, but added 
sadly that her voice did not count 
for anything any more in her land. 

The economic and strategic con- 
siderations which prevailed in as- 
signing to Rumania such formerly 
Hungarian districts as Oradeo, 
Arad and Timishvara in which Ru- 
manians were in a minority, im- 
portant as they were in 1920, need 
not have prevented a later readjust- 
ment had the Rumanians been wise 
enough to contemplate such a pos- 
sibility. The argument that Oradeo, 
for instance, was an important rail- 
road center essential for Transyl- 
vania falls somewhat flat when one 
considers that railroads can be built 
and that Rumania had plenty of 
time to build them. Yet during 
Rumania’s twenty years’ holding of 
these districts, she clung to them 
stubbornly and refused to adjust 
her economy and strategic position 
in such a manner that these dis- 
tricts could be returned eventually 
to Hungary to whom they rightfully 
belong. 

The strategic reasons which 
prompted Rumania to obtain South- 
ern Dobruja from defeated Bul- 
garia in 1913 (Northern Dobruja 
was given to Rumania by the pow- 
ers at the Congress of Berlin in 
1878 in exchange for Southwestern 
Bessarabia returned to Russia) van- 
ished with the times; but Rumania 
held to this ancient Bulgarian re- 
gion despite the lack of any valid 
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claim to it. The recent restoration 
of Southern Dobruja to Bulgaria, 
as negotiated by the representatives 
of the two countries, is therefore an 
act of long-delayed historical jus- 
tice. 

In the treatment of national 
minorities, the policy of the Ru- 
manian government was far from 
uniform. Having agreed by treaty 
“to protect the interests of inhabi- 
tants who differ from the majority 
of the population in race, language 
or religion,” Rumania did not fulfill 
these obligations without discrimi- 
nation. The more articulate and 
better organized groups of Hun- 
garians and Germans were actually 
granted full cultural autonomy 
even to the extent of the govern- 
ment’s not enforcing the obligatory 
teaching of the Rumanian language 
in the minority schools. Indeed, 
after fifteen years there were still 
not only many adults but also many 
children in Transylvania who did 
not speak a word of Rumanian. As 
an indication of this cultural 
autonomy one may mention the 
growth of the national minorities’ 
press. As part of Hungary, Tran- 
sylvania possessed 54 periodicals in 
the Hungarian language, of which 
15 were daily newspapers, and 23 
periodicals in the German language, 
of which 5 were dailies. Fifteen 
years after the union with Rumania 
the same region counted 312 peri- 
odicals with 53 daily newspapers 
in Hungarian, and 102 periodicals 
with 13 dailies in German. 

However, such was not the case 
in either Dobruja or Bessarabia. 
The Bulgarians in Dobruja never 
had their minority rights recog- 
nized, and at times did not enjoy 
even equal rights with Rumanians. 
When the Turkish government was 
repatriating its nationals from Do- 

















bruja, the local Bulgarians, al- 
though Rumanian citizens, were 
prohibited from purchasing former 
Turkish property, which was 
bought up by the Rumanian gov- 
ernment and reallocated to native 
Rumanians. This unfair treatment 
of the Bulgarian minority was free- 
ly admitted to this writer by a high 
government official in charge of 
minorities who excused it on the 
fictitious ground that as the Bul- 
garian government refused to grant 
minority rights to a compact group 
of Rumanians living near Vidin, the 
Rumanian government in retalia- 
tion did likewise in so far as the 
Bulgarians of the Dobruja were 
concerned. 

As to the minorities in Bes- 
sarabia, here the treatment has 
been much worse than in any other 
part of the Rumanian Kingdom. 
Having annexed this rich though 
backward region after the Bolshe- 
vik revolution of November, 1917, 
Rumania had her seizure recog- 
nized by the Treaty of Paris of 
October 28, 1920, which was rati- 
fied by Great Britain, Rumania, 
France and Italy over the protests 
not only of the Soviet Government 
but of the Russian minority of Bes- 
sarabia as well.t Although the 
treaty stipulated in Article III. that 
the protection of the rights of 
racial, linguistic and religious mi- 
norities should be “observed rigor- 
ously on the territory of Bessa- 
rabia,” such rights have been en- 
joyed actually only by the German 
communities established there early 
in the nineteenth century by the 
Russian government. The fact that 
Bulgarians, Russians, Ruthenians 
and Ukrainians, unlike the Hun- 


1Technically this treaty never came into 
effect because one of its signatories, Japan, 
never ratified it. 
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garians and Germans, are of the 
same Orthodox faith as the Ru- 
manians, has prevented them from 
creating distinct religious-national 
organizations. Furthermore, many 
Russians, for instance, feared the 
possibility of Bessarabia’s being re- 
turned to Russia under the Soviets 
and therefore were willing to accept 
even the most vexatious ordinances 
of the Rumanian regime without 
protest. Hence the Slavic minori- 
ties of Bessarabia did not enjoy 
even a minimum of cultural au- 
tonomy. Bessarabia remained mere- 
ly a province for Rumanian ex- 
ploitation as revealed by a decline 
of its urban population as well as 
by a much lower percentage of lit- 
eracy as compared with the rest of 
the Kingdom. 

This state of affairs persisted un- 
til the occupation of Eastern Poland 
by Soviet Russia in September, 
1939. At that time King Carol an- 
nounced that the Russians, Ruthe- 
nians and Ukrainians (still not a 
word about the Bulgarians!) would 
receive immediately full educational 
and cultural opportunities on an 
equal basis with the Hungarian and 
German minorities. Last spring the 
minority leaders in Bessarabia were 
pressing the government in Bucha- 
rest to hasten the opening of schools 
and the creation of a _ separate 
Church organization for the Slavic 
groups. Yet nothing had been done, 
and one should not wonder that at 
least part of the population of Bes- 
sarabia welcomed Soviet troops 
whole-heartedly when Soviet Rus- 
sia recently ended the Rumanian 
regime and re-incorporated the 
province in the State of Russia. 

Turning to the internal political 
situation of Rumania, one may find 
there the reasons for the failure to 
solve the problems connected with 
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frontier revision and with the na- 
tional minorities. Before the World 
War there were two major political 
parties in Rumania—the Conserva- 
tives and the Liberals. The former 
drew their strength mainly from 
large landowners, the latter from 
the industrial, financial and profes- 
sional groups. With the expropria- 
tion of landed estates after the 
World War, the Conservative party 
went out of existence and the Lib- 
erals, dominated by one family— 
the Bratianu — became the uncon- 
tested masters of the situation. 
Having no opposition to contend 
with the Liberal party became arro- 
gant, venal and inefficient until its 
virtual dictatorship was challenged 
by a new political organization— 
the National-Peasant party under 
the leadership of Juliu Maniu, for- 
mer member of the Hungarian par- 
liament, which relied mostly on the 
support of the Rumanian popula- 
tion in the newly-acquired territory 
of Transylvania. 

For a brief period, 1928-1930, the 
National - Peasant party was in 
power, but whether from close con- 
tact with authority or because of 
the inherent weaknesses of the Ru- 
manian people, it soon developed 
all the negative characteristics of 
Balkan politics and lost its hold on 
the imagination of the Rumanians 
as a party that was to establish a 
new era of clean politics. One of 
the last acts of Maniu, while still in 
power, was to engineer in 1930 the 
return of King Carol who had been 
forced into exile by the Liberals, as 
the country headed by a regency 
council with Mihai as boy-King was 
feeling the need of a strong unify- 
ing hand. Before Carol’s spectacu- 
lar return by airplane, Maniu had 
exacted from him the promise that 
he would not bring with him his 
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auburn - haired inamorata, Magda 
Lupescu. But the King broke his 
promise and by doing so not only 
alienated the support of the honest 
and constructive elements in his 
realm but also became the center 
of political intrigue in a palace 
camarilla which was ably manipu- 
lated by the “Madam,” as the King’s 
friend was called by Rumanians, 
whose evil influence had more to do 
with the ills that beset the country 
than has generally been realized. 

In the meantime Rumania’s 
younger generation was getting 
restive. The patriotic idealism of 
the early post-War period, which 
had so much to do with the forma- 
tion of Greater Rumania, died out 
in the face of the old picture of 
politicians breaking or forgetting 
their election promises. The eco- 
nomic distress of young intellec- 
tuals who had to live on starvation 
wages in a country of plenty mis- 
managed and exploited by a few en- 
trenched in power made authori- 
tarian ideas more acceptable. At 
first it was Communism which 
lured the youth of the country, but 
soon a reaction set in and the 
younger generation began to look 
toward Western forms of authori- 
tarianism, particularly Fascism, as 
the pattern to follow. No wonder 
then that as early as 1926 when 
Corneliu Z. Codreanu formed his 
Iron Guard the movement received 
enthusiastic support from the post- 
War generation. 

Much has been written about the 
Iron Guard in recent years.* Suf- 
fice it to state here that although it 
has some obvious similarities to 
other European authoritarian 
movements, it is essentially Ru- 


2A description of its formation and an 
analysis of its aims was given in my article 
“Rumania’s Thorny Problems” in this maga- 
zine for April, 1938.—L. I. S. 
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manian and patriotic with its roots 
going deep into Rumanian history. 
By the time King Carol dissolved 
parliament, abrogated the constitu- 
tion and established his personal 
rule, it had become the only vital 
force in the country. The persecu- 
tions which it suffered, culminating 
in the killing of Codreanu and his 
principal lieutenants presumably 
by direct order of the King, only 
strengthened the determination of 
its adherents to rid Rumania’s body 
politic of all its parasites, including 
King Carol who had become in their 
eyes merely a stooge for Magda 
Lupescu. And this fight of the Iron 
Guard was winning more and more 
the sympathy and admiration of 
many patriotic Rumanians to whom 
the regime established by Carol was 
not only personally distasteful but 
filled with danger for the country 
as a whole. 

Among these was General Ion 
Antonescu, one of the few Ru- 
manians in high office who had 
stubbornly refused to meet the 
“Madam.” It was because of An- 
tonescu’s refusal to attend a dinner 
given by the marshal of the palace 
at which Magda Lupescu was to be 
present, that the veteran soldier, 
hero of the World War, was re- 
lieved of his command and sent 
into forced residence in a monas- 
tery at Bistritza, where Carol him- 
self had been sent once by his 
father, King Ferdinand, and where- 
from Antonescu was called by 
Carol to form a government just be- 
fore the dynastic crisis. 

The task which lies before Gen- 
eral Antonescu is a thankless one. 
When the house is on fire there is 
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no time to think about niceties. 
Territorially amputated, bled white 
by unscrupulous politicians and the 
palace camarilla, Rumania is sick 
and disheartened, but still with the 
will to live. The present totali- 
tarian regime is there not only to 
save what can be saved but also to 
instill new life into the mutilated 
body of the country. And for this 
the Rumanian people will need all 
the courage and all the patience 
that they can possibly marshal, as 
their very existence is still threat- 
ened both by Soviet Russia and 
Germany. 

The magnitude of Germany’s suc- 
cess so far in this war often escapes 
us, but it does not seem an exag- 
geration to state that today there 
are no independent countries in 
continental Europe. And Rumania 
is no exception. Therefore, the 
new government’s declaration that 
Rumania has but one alliance—that 
with the Axis powers—should be 
taken at its face value. She has no 
other choice. The appearance of 
German military forces on Ru- 
manian territory in obvious agree- 
ment with General Antonescu’s 
Government for the purpose of 
strengthening Germany’s hold on 
the Balkans, presumably in order 
to form the spearhead of a drive 
against British domination of the 
Eastern Mediterranean, seals the 
fate of unhappy Rumania for the 
present. But be the present hour 
ever so dark, this writer at least be- 
lieves that through blood and tears, 
through seemingly endless. sacri- 
fice, Rumania, like the rest of Eu- 
rope, will eventually forge for her- 
self a better and happier existence. 






















N safari in East Africa,—that is 
the dream of many a man 
whose boyhood days were bright- 
ened, as were mine, with reading of 
books on the exploits of men among 
African wild animal life. The re- 
ality of these days is, however, 
somewhat different from the pic- 
tures drawn in the older books. 
The change has come chiefly from 
two sources, namely, the means of 
movement and the purpose of the 
traveler. The older safari was un- 
dertaken on foot, with fifty to a 
hundred or more native porters, the 
number depending upon the size of 
the white man’s group and the 
length of time to be spent far from 
sources of supply; and its purpose 
was usually to shoot game, whether 
for museum specimens or to grace 
the dens of the mighty hunter and 
to prove his prowess before admir- 
ing and envying friends. There are 
safaris of that type still, when the 
course leads into rough terrain, 
with the difference that supply 
sources have come into being at 
points farther from the coast and 
within easier distance of the game 
lands. And there are still those 
who find satisfaction in bringing 
out heads and skins from the Afri- 
can wilderness. 

Most safaris today, however, are 
made by automobile; and increas- 
ingly the white man prefers to do 
his hunting with the camera. In- 
deed, the typical “professional 
hunter” of East Africa, who is guide 
and manager of the safari, prefers 
to direct the operations of the 
photographic safari rather than the 
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head-hunting kind. It offers all the 
thrills of African safari, and pre- 
serves the game. Some animals are 
shot, of course, for food, since bur- 
dens are kept at a minimum and 
fresh meat is an important part of 
diet. But with the elimination of 
porters the safari party is smaller, 
and with the improved transporta- 
tion the time spent in the wilds is 
shorter. And, especially, since only 
food animals are taken, the show 
pieces of African animal life, such 
as the elephant, the rhinoceros, 
and, above all, the lion, remain 
where they can be found again by 
other photographers. 

There are many parts of East 
Africa where an abundance of ani- 
mal life exists, some of these rather 
readily accessible by automobile. 
The part at which my safari aimed 
was the great Serengeti Plains, that 
vast region lying west of the Great 
Rift Wall in Tanganyika, and ex- 
tending south of the Tanganyika- 
Kenya boundary toward the shores 
of Lake Victoria. It is this region 
which was termed in Major Hing- 
ston’s report, made in 1930 for the 
Society for the Preservation of the 
Fauna of the British Empire, “the 
most important sanctuary in East 
Africa.” And game sanctuary it is, 
with a wild animal life of stagger- 
ing numbers, though the term 
“sanctuary” must be understood in 
no sense of pampered animal life, 
nor as indicating any semi-domes- 
ticity in the plain or the animals 
upon it. The wardens in this area 
of some thousands of square miles 
are very few, and their business is 
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mostly to prevent the natives from 
poaching with destructive pits and 
snares, or with poisoned arrows at 
the waterholes. Hunters properly 
licensed may take any game, with 
a few exceptions, these exceptions 
including lions. The regulations, as 
far as men with guns are concerned 
—for the natives do not possess 
firearms—are largely self-adminis- 
tered, since parties on the plains 
are regularly attended by profes- 
sional hunters, whose business it is 
to conduct safaris of all types, and 
whose future is thus tied up with 
the purposes of all regulations. 
But more of the Serengeti Plains 
later. Let us return to the coast. 


The most used approach to the 
interior of East Africa is that by 
rail from Mombasa to Nairobi, some 
330 miles, climbing up to the great 
plateau, which is most of Africa, at 
approximately a mile above sea 
level. Nairobi, capital of Kenya, is 
the largest inland town of East 
Africa, and is centrally located with 
relation to accessible big game 
country in both Kenya and Tangan- 
yika. The gateway to the Seren- 
geti, however, is Arusha, and one 
going there via Nairobi would be 
covering many unnecessary miles, 
and would miss the thrill of a closer 
view of Mount Kilimanjaro. There 
is rail service, though not daily, to 
Arusha from either Mombasa or 
Tanga, by way of Moshi, at the foot 
of Mount Kilimanjaro. But there 
are also automobile roads from both 
places following roughly the same 
route as the railways, and offering 
the advantage of a better view of 
the natural scene and its inhabi- 
tants, as well as more immediate 
contact with the steamers plying 
through the ports. My own route 
to the Serengeti was by automobile 


from Tanga, with exit through 
Mombasa. 

The road leads away from the 
little seaport town across the tropi- 
cal lowlands, narrow at this point, 
where palms sway in the breeze, 
and one is quickly in a region of 
great productivity. Excellent evi- 
dence of the richness of soil may 
be had at Muhesa, some twenty-five 
miles from Tanga, should one be 
there on market day. The great 
open market is then a riot of color, 
with masses of tropical and sub- 
tropical fruits and vegetables, 
through piles of which the natives 
move, in all manner of bright 
drapery, bartering their wares with 
other natives and selling to the In- 
dian and white middlemen. The 
variety and the quality of the agri- 
cultural products on sale attest to 
the authoritative statement that the 
region of the Usambara Mountains 
is among the best in East Africa. 

At Korogwe, fifty-two miles from 
Tanga, the highway reaches the 
Pangani River, flowing through a 
fertile valley bordered at one side 
by the tree-clad Usambara and 
Pare Mountains, and fed at its head- 
waters from the snows of Kiliman- 
jaro. The highway now runs along 
the base of these mountains, often 
through vast fields of sisal, the 
masses of their long swordlike 
blades sweeping away in a sea of 
subdued green, with the dry flower 
stalks etched against the sky. In 
the lower parts of the valley are 
often fields of maize, and on the 
higher ground occasional planta- 
tions of kapok trees. In the unim- 
proved parts one sees the grotesque 
baobab tree, usually in single speci- 
mens, looking like something out 
of a Dantesque landscape, — huge 
bole and a few gnarled and stubby 
arms, giving to the tree in its leaf- 
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less state an appearance of over- 
whelming blight. Also, an occa- 
sional sausage tree stands draped 
with its long, awkward - looking, 
pendant fruit. 

As we cross the flats beyond the 
Pare Mountains the highway, 
which has been all along a dusty 
dirt road, becomes a bed of loose 
volcanic dust, fine as sifted flour, 
and a vast cloud of it, dense as thick 
smoke, rises in the wake of the 
car. Before us, in the late afternoon 
sunshine, rises the magnificent 
dome of Mount Kilimanjaro from 
which the volcanic dust, in past 
ages, has been strewn over the 
countryside. The great volcanic 
mountain, 19,320 feet high, highest 
in all Africa, is usually cloud- 
draped by day, but often divests 
itself of the mists at sunset to lift 
its pudding-cake snow - and - ice 
dome into the level rays of the set- 
ting sun. It is then a thrilling 
sight, becoming yet more ethereal 
when the last red rays of the sun 
have faded from the heights and 
the snows are washed with silver 
by a near-full moon which swims 
in a cloudless sky over Kibo, the 
western summit, called by the 
Masai “Ngaje Ngai,” the House of 
God 


At the southern base of the 
mountain is the town of Moshi, 
about 250 miles from Tanga by 
highway, with nearly a thousand 
whites among its population, and 
with excellent hotels. Here we 
reach one of East Africa’s coffee 
belts, extending up the rising ter- 
rain which climbs in the next fifty 
miles some 2,000 feet, in country 
where wild game begins to abound, 
to the town of Arusha, gateway to 
the Masai lands and the Serengeti 
Plains. Arusha, midway point be- 
tween Cairo and the Cape, is the 
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center of a great coffee belt which 
extends over the lower slopes of 
Mount Meru, another volcanic peak 
of 15,000 feet and of lovely sky- 
piercing lines, at the very base of 
which Arusha stands. We are now 
at the jumping-off point for safari 
into the Serengeti. 

Here, then, we outfit for a safari 
on which we must take all provi- 
sions necessary for persons and 
for automobiles on a 500-mile jour- 
ney, camping on the open plains. 
We leave the details to our safari 
leader, expert in such things. There 
must, of course, be food for all 
members of the party, including the 
natives who will perform the me- 
nial tasks of everyday living, as 
they do throughout Africa where 
the white man moves. The excep- 
tion in the food list will be only 
fresh meat, since that can be had 
readily wherever we go, there be- 
ing in our equipment both shot- 
guns, for sand grouse and other 
edible birds, and rifles for gazelles 
and for emergency protection 
against possible marauding carni- 
vores. Drinking water is carried 
along to avoid, as long as possible, 
the need for boiling what is used 
and the brackish taste of soda- 
charged water. Other water for the 
automobile radiators is needed, for 
there will be long reaches of up- 
hill going in dry country, when the 
radiators will spout steam. There 
must be gasoline and oil, for we 
shall be some 200 miles from a 
source of supply; and spare parts, 
including even spare axles, for the 
going will often be exceedingly 
rough. And there must be bedrolls 
and blankets and extra clothing, 
for the nights under the skies will 
be surprisingly cold, both on the 
plains and especially at high alti- 
tudes. Thus provisioned, and with 
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springs sagging under the load, we 
head west out of Arusha in the 
dawn. 

Very soon the last coffee planta- 
tion is behind us, and we are in a 
spreading valley of grasslands, 
where natives herd some cattle and 
sheep; and from time to time we 
see gazelles and ostriches, and 
sometimes a few giraffes browsing 
off the tops of the scattered clumps 
of acacias. After about fifty miles, 
bird life becomes noticeably more 
abundant, and we see the waters of 
Lake Manyara glistening beyond a 
broad sea of waist-high stiff grasses 
which cover the overflow area of 
the waters, now confined in the dry 
season to the thirty-mile-long cen- 
ter of the great shallow saucer in 
which the lake lies. For a better 
view of lake and birds, now evi- 
dent in thousands upon thousands, 
we turn off into the grass, chart- 
ing a course which will go over 
the smooth dry lake-bed, until we 
reach the water at a curving bay. 
A huge flock of flamingos rises from 
the water and sweeps away in a 
pink stream; knots of ducks go 
hurtling by; delicate-legged waders 
fling themselves into the air from 
the water-fringe, call plaintively, 
and alight with a run on the wet 
margin farther down the bay. The 
numbers and the variety of aquatic 
bird life are bewildering. So nu- 
merous, indeed, are the birds that 
along the shores of the lake ex- 
tends a windrow composed wholly 
of cast feathers and quills, inches 
deep and up to a foot in width. 
Beyond this windrow of feathers is 
a fringe of white soda, the waters 
of the region being charged with 
soda and distasteful to humans, 
though obviously adapted to animal 
and bird life. 

On the far side of the lake rises 
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the steep wall of the Great Rift, 
that massive terrestrial cleavage or 
geological fault which runs across 
Africa from Ethiopia to the mouth 
of the Zambesi, and produces the 
chain of lakes which is so striking 
a feature on the map of middle 
Africa. The road climbs steeply 
up this wall, rocky and clad with 
scattered trees, until we may stand 
among aloes at the crest and look 
out over the lake and the vast sweep 
of plains and rolling hills off to- 
ward Kilimanjaro. 

The road now is pretty much our 
own, except for a native plodding 
along now and then, on an errand 
not easily fathomed, since he is usu- 
ally carrying nothing and seems to 
have no destination. On market 
days it is different. Then the natives 
trudge in to the market place in the 
fields near a town, as near Arusha 
on Sundays, the men with spears or 
bows and arrows, and filled beer- 
gourd slung over the shoulder, the 
women bearing farm produce or 
fruit on their heads, beads and 
shining wires about their necks, 
long ear-ornaments dangling from 
ears, hair kinked under a plaster of 
brown clay,—to spend the day in 
bartering among themselves and 
with the Indian merchants, whose 
display of calicos, tinware, and trin- 
kets has an allure, and the evening 
in social amenities and the free im- 
bibing of homebrewed beer. But 
we are now far from the nearest 
town, having passed over many 
miles of rolling veld, and are begin- 
ning the climb to Ngorongoro 
Crater. 

The road up the steep exterior 
wall of the crater leads through rich 
rain forests, since the crater’s rim, 
at 8,000 feet above the sea, catches 
the drifting clouds and spills the 
congealed mists over the slope, 
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where great trees spring from mat- 
ted shrubs and ferns. Before we 
reach the top we are ourselves 
wrapped in dank clouds, and the 
air is chill. But as we come out 
on the inner rim the clouds break, 
and we stand in awe before one of 
the great sights of Africa. 
Ngorongoro is one of the world’s 
largest volcanic craters, long ex- 
tinct. Like all craters, it is roughly 
circular in shape, but of staggering 
size, and with inner walls which 
drop precipitately 2,000 feet. It 
measures about thirteen miles in 
diameter, with a narrow, forested 
rim thirty-five miles in circumfer- 
ence. The floor of the crater is a 
vast grassy plain, spotted with 
acacia thorns, except for the ex- 
panse of soda-fringed lake, which 
covers about a fifth of the surface. 
The sunlight spills dazzlingly into 
it, and shadows streak across it 
from the broken cloudrack which 
is torn into shreds as it drifts over 
the crater’s rim. It is a stupendous 
scene; but a fresh thrill comes 
when one takes up the binoculars 
to see more clearly the details of 
the crater’s floor. Then vast herds 
of wild animals come into view, 
moving quietly at their grazing over 
this most perfect of pastures, or 
rushing in a great dark stream, 
with clouds of dust billowing up 
about them, to the shores of the 
land-locked lake. The glasses pick 
up most readily the great herds of 
wildebeest. But a great variety of 
animals is there, estimated to total 
more than a hundred thousand 
head. It is a game sanctuary, and 
certainly an ideal one, with never- 
failing supply of food and water, 
and all laid out, like a map on one’s 
desk, for perfect warden control. 
And if viewing it by day is an ex- 
citing experience, then the night 
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scene must be termed soul-stirring, 
with the mists blown away, cloud- 
bunches riding high, and the full 
tropic moon pouring a bath of sil- 
ver light into the great cup of the 
crater. The traveler will have few 
experiences which will leave so deep 
a yearning to return to the scene 
and taste again of such a well of 
delight. 

The western slopes of Ngoron- 
goro are rolling grasslands, often 
with an orchard-like arrangement 
of acacias, indicating deep mois- 
ture. Here there will be springs 
and waterholes and continuous pas- 
turage, a land ideal at once for 
wild grazing animals and the herds 
and flocks of the Masai. Such herds 
and flocks range over the country- 
side, attended by the Masai boys, 
erect little black-brown figures, 
armed with steel-tipped spears, 
their single unshaped garment of 
skin slung about their shoulders 
and open at one side, exposing a 
flank to the elements. They seem 
pleasant folk, though their repute 
for honesty is low among their 
neighbors, and the herds which 
they guard from carnivorous ma- 
rauders are hopelessly beyond the 
needs of their few wants. They 
are literally burdened with wealth 
in the only form in which they 
can recognize it, destined to a no- 
madic life of watching their charges 
by day, and enclosing them by night 
in the thorn kraals which ring the 
flat tops of rises strewn among the 
grasslands. 

Below and beyond these western 
foothills of Ngorongoro open up the 
vast reaches of the Serengeti. These 
great grass plains stretch out from 
Ngorongoro west and north toward 
Lake Victoria, 150 miles away. 
There is nothing that can properly 
be called a road now, though other 
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safari cars, picking the best route 
over the expanse of what was in re- 
mote times, part of the bed of Vic- 
toria Nyanza, have marked a trail 
which we may follow or leave as a 
search for less roughness suggests. 
For in the trail or out of it the going 
is rough. When the earth is soft 
after the rains, and the new grass is 
springing, the plains become the 
congregating place of hundreds of 
thousands of hoofed grazers, which 
cut a crisscross pattern of rutlike 
game trails in the yielding earth. 
When the dry season has come, 
and motor transport is possible, 
these trail depressions have grown 
hard, and a car bounces over them 
as if riding on rocks. And there 
are anthills, also hard as rock, 
sometimes half concealed by tall 
golden grass, and warthog holes in- 
to which a wheel may drop, when 
the car stops as suddenly as if it 
had struck a wall. Driving a safari 
car on the Serengeti has at once the 
freedom of steering a ship at sea 
and the call for alertness needed in 
guiding a canoe through rocky rap- 
ids. And it calls for stamina in 
those who would experience the de- 
light of living and moving in this 
unpeopled world of the sunshine- 
splashed and glitteringly starlight- 
ed Serengeti. 

Game is so plentiful on the Seren- 
geti that there is almost always 
some in sight, much of it quite 
near, and the view is always so wide 
and open that the numbers seen at 
one time may run into thousands. 
Most numerous in the dry season 
are the lovely little Thomson’s 
gazelles, with fawn saddle, black 
flank stripe, and white wunder- 
quarters, — nervously tense little 
creatures, with lancelike horns 
which seem disproportionately long 
for their trim fifty-pound bodies, 
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their short white tails ever twitch- 
ing. Among the herds are often 
mingled Grant’s gazelles, somewhat 
larger and with more sweeping 
horns, and lacking the black flank 
stripe. Topis, much larger and 
clumsy-looking, with hammer head 
and short lyrate horns, stand stock- 
still to watch us pass. Zebras race 
away in droves, like bands of frolic- 
some ponies, their white stripes 
gleaming against the black under 
the play of muscles. Groups of 
ostriches march stolidly against the 
skyline. A family group of giraffes 
hold their long necks erect to have 
a good look, then go on browsing 
off the flat top of a tall thorntree; 
or, if we come close, they go rock- 
ing away, like so many hobby- 
horses, with an ungainly motion of 
surprising speed. A secretary bird 
marches, important and solemn, 
across our path in its hunt for 
reptiles, makes a quick run into the 
wind, and rises on graceful wings. 
The afternoon is growing late. 
Little sharp-nosed jackals are on 
the hunt for unwary sand grouse 
and guinea fowls. Some hyenas, 
resting on the tops of six-foot ant- 
hills above their hideouts in ant- 
eater holes from which they have 
evicted warthogs, dash away with a 
slinking gait and a rearward glance 
over the hulking shoulders. And 
it becomes time to put up for the 
night. 

Near a sluggish waterhole, where 
the mud is churned by ten thousand 
hoofs, we select a spot under a 
group of ancient thorntrees, in a 
depression which will break the 
chill of the nightwind. The boys, 
as native servants of any age are 
called, stretch our canvas over the 
safari cars and lay the bedrolls on 
the sand floor. While they prepare 
our supper the sun sinks golden 















over the rim of the plain, its last 
light caught by Mount Oldeani’s 
wedge in the east, and as the brief 
tropical twilight fades the lopsided 
near-full moon glows silver over 
the mountain. Some giraffes, who 
have been stolidly watching our 
proceedings from the opposite edge 
of the depression above the water- 
hole, about 200 yards away, drift 
off into a clump of thorntrees, 
and we are left to partake of 
our evening meal beside a campfire 
under the moon and the stars. 
Then we roll into our blankets, for 
we are to start before the night is 
gone for a far place in the plains 
where a pride of lions have their 
rendezvous, and we wish to be 
among them before the day grows 
too warm and they have become in- 
active. The boys, in changing 
shifts, keep the fire alight, and we 
slumber in our fatigue, though a 
lion may roar his hunting-cry,—a 
great throaty trumpeting followed 
by a long series of guttural grunts, 
—or a hyena may howl. 

When the silver moon is drop- 
ping, gold-washed, to the western 
horizon our camp has been broken, 
and we are again under way over 
the plains. The lights of the car 
pick up the gleaming eyes of ani- 
mals, which shine steady and bril- 
liant for a moment, and go sud- 
denly dark as the owners dash 
away. The sky after moonset be- 
gins to pale, light washes out the 
stars, and the great red ball of the 
sun appears over the horizon, the 
grasses catching its light and 
changing gradually from red to 
gold. Another day of unclouded 
sunshine is before us, with herds 
grazing quietly in the morning 
light. 

We come finally to a donga, or 
small dry river bed, the serpentine 
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course of which is marked by a line 
of tall flat-topped thorntrees, some 
hung with yellow weaverbird nests, 
others flashing green with the para- 
keets among their branches. At a 
waterhole in the donga we stop 
while the boys prepare breakfast, 
and as we sit on the ground for 
our repast a lovely lioness walks in 
with lazy motion and sits on her 
haunches less than a hundred yards 
away to observe what is going on. 
From the opposite side comes a 
darting Tommie, and at his heels a 
pack of wild dogs on their inexor- 
able chase, leaping up on stiff legs 
to catch a better view of their in- 
tended quarry. The fleeing Tommie 
is in luck because of the disturb- 
ance which our presence on the 
plains produces, and makes his get- 
away while the big pack of four- 
teen dogs looks over the intruders 
on their hunting grounds. They 
have well-formed, firm dark bodies 
and beautiful white-tipped brushes; 
but their stout heads, with great 
up-tilted ears, have a vicious look. 
The dogs eye us for a time, then 
circle away, and are soon trotting 
in a long file across the plains in 
search of some other isolated prey. 

Breakfast finished, with several 
glistening, green-blue glossy star- 
lings picking up the crumbs, we un- 
dertake a better acquaintance with 
our visiting lioness. She is not 
much concerned, but only lazily 
curious like a well-fed tabby, but 
when we come too close she leaps 
lightly up the leaning trunk of a 
lone thorntree, and sprawls awk- 
wardly on a branch, with feet dan- 
gling. It is an excellent pose for 
photographs, and I get several, 
some so close as to require adjust- 
ing the camera to the short range. 

We leave her there, and set out 
in search of a pride of lions which 

















frequent the donga higher up. For 
that is the way of the lion in a re- 
gion as well stocked with game as 
this. The animals must come in 
from the dry plains to drink at the 
pools and springs of the donga. 
The lion has but to wait, concealed 
in the tall yellow grass with which 
its own tawny skin blends, and to 
spring upon the less wary individ- 
ual, or upon the slowest in a stam- 
pede. Since the unhealthy are 
usually the slowest, the lion earns 
its keep as the eliminator of the 
diseased. When fed the lions will 
take no more, and game ranges 
about their lair apparently no more 
than ordinarily wary. Gorged, the 
lions lie in the grass to yawn and 
doze, shifting to the shade of a 
thorn when the sun grows warm. 
And the remains of the kill quickly 
find their way down the throats of 
the jackals and those of the vul- 
tures, which have been sitting in the 
nearby thorntrees, big ungainly 
scavengers, awaiting the stuffed 
departure of the king of beasts. 

At our coming into their imme- 
diate domain a huge maned lion 
rises unhurriedly from his couch in 
the tall grass to see what the dis- 
turbance is about. Another big 
male some distance away rises and 
starts for the first, not to be left 
out when something interesting is 
toward. From the donga come 
three grown cubs, all curiosity, and 
two lionesses, equally curious, but 
a bit more cautious, immediately 
behind them. On the far side of 
the donga the remainder of the 
pride of eleven lions rise on their 
haunches to see what is going on, 
—another maned male and three 
lionesses. We circle about them at 


no great distance, cross the donga, 
and stop at the far side in shorter 
grass near several stunted thorn- 
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trees, and the whole pride closes in 
upon us with no more show of fear 
than so many house-cats might 
evince at the approach of the fish- 


monger. Indeed, their interest is 
much the same, for, well-fed as 
they may be, they are catlike in al- 
ways being interested in some pos- 
sible new tidbit, and have come to 
associate the arrival of a camping 
party in these plains, where they 
themselves have not been shot at, 
with discarded carcasses skinned 
and ready for eating. We play 
about with them for a while, with 
a log of wood tied to a rope be- 
hind one of the cars, and they 
pounce upon it as a kitten will 
pounce upon a ball of yarn. But 
it is near midday, and they quick- 
ly grow warm, whereupon they 
make for the thin shade of the 
thorntrees and lie down together in 
a gracefully posed picture of con- 
tented ease. 

And here we leave them, lords 
of the plains, to continue their im- 
portant work of picking out the 
weaklings and the sick from the 
ranging herds, when night again 
falls over the grazing lands and 
their appetites call for replenish- 
ing. Then the mighty roar will 
sound again to tell the denizens of 
the plains that Simba, king of 
beasts, is on the hunt. All animals 
will be wary, and hyenas will howl 
in anticipation of the final crunch- 
ing of bones in the last licking up 
of the fresh kill. 

But we have not come to slay, 
but only to see and to enjoy. We 
want no trophies except those 
which the eye of the camera may 
register in black and white or in 
color on the photographic film. 
And so we spend our days in the 
great soul-expanding sweep of the 
Serengeti, where Nature’s laws 
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function to produce a balance of 
life, and the tragedies, swift and 
finished, are overshadowed by the 
usual peace and plenty. 
Reluctantly, then, we turn our 
cars eastward once more, for our 
ship is making port in the Indian 
Ocean. Over the rough floor of 
the plains we pass again, under 
Ngorongoro, down the Great Rift 
Wall, through Arusha and Moshi 
under Meru and Kilimanjaro, and 
eastward through Voi until we 
meet once more the waving coco- 
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nut palms that fringe the coast 
above Mombasa. Here in the new 
harbor our ship is lashed to the 
dock. We climb aboard, orders 
come from the bridge, the hawsers 
are set free, and we drop down the 
bay, the mainland to starboard, 
the city’s island to port, while a 
sunfilled thunderhead floats over 
the little city where, as usual in 
the towns of the East Coast, white 
and brown and black go on about 
their busy affairs as we put out to 
sea. 


EAST AFRICAN SONNETS 


By Jutius W. Haun 
IN THE INDIAN OCEAN 


HE moonlight gleams like hoarfrost on the sea; 
The troubled surface, where the wave-foam curls, 
Is marble blotched and veined with wind-blown whirls 
Of hungry waters tossing restlessly. 
The sky is domed with cold and brassy light, 
Where jagged cloud-mounts, pinnacled with spears, 
Thrust up their granite bulk to fill with fears 
The wandering constellations of the night. 
Thus every detail jarred upon my mind, 
In solitary contemplation lost. 
But came a friend, his heart with mine to bind; 
Aside these gloomy seeings then I tossed. 
The moonlight showered silver on the sea, 
And cloudbanks drifted golden, peacefully. 


MOUNT MERU (TANGANYIKA) 


Is it a mystic mountain that we see, 
Or wraith of cloud which holds the moonbeams fast? 
The solid wedge which rises up so vast 
Has lost its weight to float in majesty 
Against the moon-filled sky’s great panoply 

















Of silvered gold and girdling mists which cast 
An eery shadow where the foothills, massed, 
Thrust up this moonlit mount of mystery. 

In such an awesome mood as that we feel 
Did Moses view the steeply rising slope 

Of Sinai mount, and climb with yearning hope 
To lay in God’s great hand his people’s weal. 
Up moonlight vistas, then, may our souls rise, 
And dreams grow bright with gold of golden skies, 


ON NGORONGORO (TANGANYIKA) 


The crater swims in bath of silver gleam, 

Its lake an eye wide opened to the moon. 
Around the glittering margin in the noon 

Of night the herds are grazing while we dream. 
For dreaming is the mood of this vast eye, 
Which, deepset in its mighty socket, views,— 
From mornings gold through daytime’s varying hues, 
And on into the night,—each change of sky. 
Thus should the human heart each passion hold 
Subdued and gentle, that it play its part 

To make life rich within its inner keep, 

And gladden whom in love it may enfold. 

Then like a moon-filled crater be your heart, 
And let me dwell within its silvered deep. 


ON SERENGETI PLAIN (TANGANYIKA) 


The wind unfettered sweeps the spreading plain, 
Where tasseled grasses glint in brilliant light, 
And slim gazelles forget their shadowed fright 
To graze in peace upon their vast domain. 

A shadow drifts across the gilt terrain 
Beneath a sunlit cloud-mass gleaming white 
Against a blue, like tropic waters bright, 

From zenith to horizon washed of stain. 

My soul awakes to free itself of fears, 

And doffs the tattered rags of troubled care, 
With all those ills which lay the spirit bare 

And press the heart to overflow of tears. 

While lions couch in thorntrees’ feathery shade 
Life springs with joy and hope, and sorrows fade. 











— past year Maxwell Ander- 
son, William Saroyan and Rob- 
ert Sherwood, three of America’s 
foremost playwrights, have been 
groping to express in dramatic 
terms an all-inclusive way of life 
satisfying not only the material but 
the spiritual aspirations of man. 
Their three latest plays, Key Largo, 
The Time of Your Life and There 
Shall Be No night, represent vital 
new conceptions in American 
thought and the American theater, 
which have been rising out of a 
pressing re-evaluation of man and 
his relation to the cosmos. 

Their efforts have not been en- 
tirely successful, for their terms 
were uncertain, their aims hazy 
and their approach indecisive. 
They are in the midst of a move- 
ment toward stability in every field 
of thought and action, and their 
statements of faith, confused as 
they may be, are very important 
because of the stress they place up- 
on a stable philosophy, a_back- 
ground, a tradition—call it what 
we may—which will guide man in 
everyday action and sustain him in 
his most vital moments. 

As the world moves forward in a 
terrible orbit, which has forced the 
re-examination of all the cherished 
things of life, it has become more 
and more apparent to the working 
and thinking dramatist that he 
must acknowledge some sort of co- 
herent pattern against which man’s 
interior and exterior strivings can 
be examined and judged. Key 
Largo, The Time of Your Life, and 
There Shall Be No Night, the only 
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three successful serious dramas of 
the past Broadway season, are ten- 
tative approaches to this problem, 
brimming with a desire to express 
the right in man’s heart. Two of 
them are war plays which turn on 
a single situation with few charac- 
ters, while The Time of Your Life 
cuts through a generous cross sec- 
tion of life. The characters of all 
three are fumbling to express them- 
selves in situations rising out of 
the hurly-burly of modern exist- 
ence. They all seem to be seeking 
some sort of emotional and intel- 
lectual stability. Take each of these 
plays apart and you will find that 
in their appeal to justification by 
the inner spirit they reflect a new 
spirit and temper in our day. 


Key Largo is an example of mud- 
dled thinking and verbose verse, 
but Anderson’s hero, King McCloud, 
is endeavoring to grasp fundamen- 
tals. He has failed in a crisis, and 
by struggling to justify himself he 
discovers a higher, brighter per- 
spective. He argues that if there’s 
nothing worth living for, then 
there’s nothing worth dying for, but 
there is something worth dying for 
—as he proceeds to show — and, 
therefore, something worth living 
for. To prove his faith in the inner 
life of man, he dies to save others. 
King McCloud may feel that he has 
redeemed himself by his futile ges- 
ture of immolation in the final 
scene of Key Largo, but the spec- 
tator certainly does not. 

In his essay, “The Essence of 
Tragedy,” Maxwell Anderson has 





















outlined his views on the nature of 
tragedy. Tragedy, for him, con- 
sists in the recognition by the 
tragic hero of the flaw within him- 
self. That flaw will generally take 
the form of some great moral truth 
which he has not previously ac- 
cepted. Thus, for King McCloud, 
the tragedy lies in his inability to 
square off his deeds with his inmost 
strivings. In the end, he is forced 
to acknowledge that the heart 
speaks truth, and he dies by the 
gun, futilely attempting to justify 
the spirit of upward movement 
which animated his deserted Loyal- 
ist comrades on Hill No. 4 in the 
Spanish Civil War. 

He had deserted them there, be- 
lieving that his life was more sacred 
than those things they had once 
fought for, even though the ideals 
with which they marched proudly 
to battle had become so many chi- 
meras. The prologue in which 
Anderson the poet sketches the 
shimmering moonlight on a Span- 
ish hill and Anderson the thinker 
outlines the turbulent struggles of 
idealism trying to be realism is the 
most effective part of the play. The 
rest is simply dramatic and poetic 
flim-flam. 

McCloud’s problem on the hill is 
clear-cut. Knowing that to remain 
will be death, is there justification 
in retiring without orders and 
thereby exposing others to disaster? 
The five on the hill are assigned to 
cover a general retreat which will 
cut them completely off. To re- 
main means physical death, to de- 
sert means the death of ideals. In 
the moonlight the five on the hill 
thrash out their problem. They 
had started fighting for freedom, 
and even though they all realize 
that the freedom for which they are 
now fighting is merely relative, four 
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of them are ready to die to convince 
themselves that their instinct for 


freedom is just and true. McCloud 
alone obeys the law of self-preser- 
vation and seeks safety in flight. 
He escapes and after his capture 
by the Insurgents fights with them. 
When the war is over, he wanders 
back to America, driven by some 
ineluctable impulse to seek out the 
families of his four dead comrades 
and tell them why he alone is liv- 
ing and they are dead. Buffeted 
and torn by internal conflict, he 
comes at last to the home of Victor 
d’Alcala on the Florida Keys. To 
Victor’s blind father and his sister 
Alegre he pours forth his story. He 
is unable to defend his desertion 
and slowly realizes that he was 
wrong, that some reparation for 
his cowardice is necessary. He 
must do something to justify the 
higher-than-animal that he begins 
to feel within him. At a crisis in 
the personal difficulties of the 
d’Alcalas, in which he has become 
intimately involved, he is ready to 
prove himself by giving up his life 
for two innocent Indians. 
McCloud is a coward. That is one 
of the reasons why Key Largo fails 
to be great or even good tragedy. 
From the beginning we do not sym- 
pathize with him, and until the very 
end his actions become more servile 
and cowardly. The tragic hero, 
said Aristotle, must be perfect, ex- 
cept for one flagrant flaw through 
which he falls. McCloud’s flaw is 
universal. His refusal to recognize 
a relation between the matter and 
the spirit, between things done and 
things hoped for, leads him deeper 
and deeper into a mechanistic, ma- 
terialistic philosophy of life. He ex- 
pounds it to Alegre and he is so per- 
suasive that she has to call on her 
father to confute him. But as the 
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need for acting to free himself from 
mental pressure becomes more and 
more pronounced, he dimly sees 
the outlines of some things more 
vital than mere life. In a dramati- 
cally fortuitous gesture he dies to 
prove his faith in these higher 
things. Thus he shows that his 
four comrades on the moonlit 
Spanish hill were right and he was 
cowardly wrong. 

Key Largo has none of the power 
or drive of Winterset, with which it 
is inevitably compared. It lacks the 
essential unity of materials, since 
it falls into an academic account 
of two separate actions. There is 
none of the dramatic inevitability 
which prevails in Winterset, apart 
from its extraneous denouement. 
King McCloud’s search for justifica- 
tion has little of the profound depth 
of the quest for justice in Ander- 
son’s masterpiece. The poet in too 
many scenes drags the dramatist 
into shoddy, verbose play writing. 

More than anything else, the con- 
ception is weak. The prologue is 
splendid, but that freedom for 
which McCloud’s comrades die, 
ideological though it may have 
been, has nothing in common with 
the flimsy set of circumstances 
which ultimately form his test. 
After floundering through speech 
after speech of blank verse philoso- 
phizing on the materialistic nature 
of all things, he finally sees the 
light of goodness and capitulates. 
There was any number of ways in 
which he could have tested himself 
in the identical set of circum- 
stances, but he chooses to testify by 
committing what amounts to sui- 
cide. The whole situation is shal- 
low and unconvincing. It may be 


good melodrama, but it is neither 
good tragedy nor good philosophy. 
Concerned as Maxwell Anderson 
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may be about the fate of man, he 
has rarely risen above a phantas- 
mic view of life and its directions. 
He continually shows man at grips 
with the contemporary world, but 
he is not thinker enough to provide 
more than a romantic High Tor, 
The Masque of Kings, and The Star- 
Wagon, or a melodramatic Winter- 
set and Key Largo—solution to his 
problems. 


The Time of Your Life, William 
Saroyan’s second play, has seemed 
to many an original and startling 
contribution to the American thea- 
ter. If he appeared original, he 
was only stating in imaginative 
terms that life is worth living and 
that people are naturally good. 
Such a simple, heart-warming the- 
sis has been expressed so seldom 
on the American stage that it had 
the ring of incisive novelty. Of 
course, he neglected to say exactly 
why life is worth living, but the 
very fact that he recognized and 
applauded the essentials of living 
and acting according to some 
scheme of life is significant. 

When the play was first produced 
on Broadway, critics and audiences 
were puzzled. The reviews were 
either hesitant or derogatory. No 
one denied that the drama was 
imaginatively powerful. No one 
failed to see the huge kernels of 
common-sense talk hidden in the 
dramatic structure. But many 
maintained that it was not a play, 
that it had none of the obvious 
marks of the American drama. 
The answer to this criticism has 
been given by the author himself. 
You have a theater, a stage and 
players piecing together a pattern 
which is not themselves. There- 
fore, you have a play, he contended. 
Even by the classic unities, which 

















the heterodox Saroyan would never 
think of consulting, The Time of 
Your Life is very much a play. Ac- 
tion and locale are concentrated. 
Only unity of character might be 
questioned, and there is certainly a 
centralizing character. 

Why all the critical pother? 
George Jean Nathan, the high priest 
of Saroyan criticism, first suggested 
calling this play “Sunset Sonata,” 
and this title furnishes the clue to 
the actual content and structure of 
The Time of Your Life. Saroyan 
has transferred his ear for music 
into the theater. His theme is the 
essential goodness of man. He de- 
velops the theme with variations 
through an amazing collection of 
characters. His counterpoint is the 
lugubrious plaint of the old Arab, 
who laments, over and over again, 
that there is no foundation, no 
foundation all along the line. 

Most of the action is centered in 
Nick’s saloon on the San Francisco 
waterfront. Here, away from the 
strife of the outside world, gather 
all sorts of stray characters. Under 
the benign influence of Nick and 
the warming philosophy of Joe they 
lose their outward forms and be- 
come themselves, happy and con- 
tented. But as soon as they come 
in contact with the corrosive forces 
of outside reality, they stiffen once 
more into rigid shells. Joe, of 
course, is a centralizing figure. He 
sits and drinks and spends, prodi- 
gally, foolishly. He wants to make 
others happy, so he wheedles them 
into expressing their better natures. 
At best, he is but a shadowy figure. 
There is no indication where his 
wealth comes from, though there is 
a searing condemnation of a social 
system which allows the amassing 
of so much money. 

Someone has called The Time of 
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Your Life a modern morality play, 
and there are many things in the 
play which would support such an 
interpretation. The diaphanous 
nature of the individual character- 
izations is especially noticeable. Joe 
could easily be the personification 
of good rising out of, and above, the 
evil of money, an evil which the 
playwright very carefully points 
cut. The other characters might 
represent types of healthy activity 
chafing under the suppressions of 
the world. The author puppet- 
master shouts, “Express the good 
that is in you,” and they all move 
into a calm, confident sphere, 
which, naturalistic though it is, 
epitomizes a full development of 
their personalities. The comedian- 
hoofer, the melancholic piano-play- 
ing Negro, the braggadocio fron- 
tiersman, even the lachrymose 
prostitute, all show Joe how full of 
goodness this life is, if goodness is 
only given half a chance. Nick’s 
saloon thus becomes a utopian re- 
treat where everyman may find full 
expression. 

Saroyan sees the good in man 
clashing against the evil in him. 
He wishes to drag virtue and good- 
ness out of their hiding-places and 
make them free. He advocates both 
the golden rule and the golden 
mean in living, but he wants them 
applied consistently, so that each 
man, instead of adding new mis- 
ery and sorrow to the world, shines 
forth in his own goodness. He is 
little concerned with exact moral 
values. He recognizes that men are 
only happy when they live accord- 
ing to the good that is within them, 
but beyond that he says nothing. 
His whole philosophy is one-sur- 
faced and disjunctive. It must be 
pieced together out of the threads 
of his rhapsody on life. This is the 
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result of a dramatic technique with 
the loose imaginative swing of a 
good free-verse poem. Saroyan 
may not be a great dramatist, as the 
gauche conclusion to The Time of 
Your Life indicates, but he has at- 
tempted to give depth to his char- 
acters by pointing to a way of life 
leading to the full development of 
the personality. Having mastered 
his materials, both philosophic and 
dramatic, more firmly, he may 
write a great American play. What 
he has written constitutes some- 
thing of a major achievement, and 
thanks to the drama critics of New 
York and the Pulitzer prize com- 
mittee, The Time of Your Life sur- 
vives to testify to the imagina- 
tive, and in some measure, to the 
intellectual potentialities of the 
theater. 


The third play, There Shall Be No 
Night, and Key Largo are striking- 
ly similar in tone and purpose. In 
both, modern men are faced by war 
and determine to fight and die for 
what they believe, King McCloud 
on half-specious reasons, Kaarlo 
and Miranda Valkonen on more ap- 
posite grounds. But basically, 
There Shall Be No Night offers no 
clarified arguments in its blueprint 
of a world of disaster. Robert 
Sherwood, though he seems con- 
vinced that civilization is on the 
brink of catastrophe, is never quite 
certain whether he wishes science 
or religion to stave off the collapse, 
and he presents no positive means 
of preserving those things he loves 
and cherishes. 

Sherwood has always been an 
astute dramatist, who can be de- 
pended upon to be slick, facile and 
popular. He is also (strange com- 
bination) something of a philoso- 
pher, and his four latest plays, all 
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of them popular successes, have 
shown an extraordinary interest in 
the way the world is moving. This 
interest has been strikingly dy- 
namic, so that There Shall Be No 
Night is his conclusion to argu- 
ments first expressed in The Petri- 
fied Forest. However, these conclu- 
sions are not implicit in the mate- 
rials of his previous plays or even 
in the arguments of his latest. 
Written in the clangor of disaster, 
There Shall Be No Night expresses 
the faith of man in his ability to 
rise above the horrors of war, but 
it is a negative faith with few posi- 
tive implications. 

The Petrified Forest was a sym- 
bolic acknowledgment of the ap- 
proach to the abyss. Allan Squier, 
the young, disillusioned artist, has 
dreamed in vain. In one mordant 
outburst he shouts that the bases of 
the present free civilization are 
crumbling, that the old forms—the 
economics of Adam Smith, Plato- 
nism, individualism, Christianity— 
are no more. He sees in the flee- 
ing gangster Duke Mantee the last 
representative of an individualism 
of force and in himself the pathetic 
remnant of an individualism of 
idealism. . In one final romantic 
fling he dies in a lurid effort to give 
a young girl, who still dreams and 
hopes for the future, a chance to 
seek out her dreams. But he feels 
that she will seek in vain, for in 
the depths of his heart he realizes 
that free men are becoming, like 
himself and Mantee, gaunt specters 
in the petrified forest of force and 
regimentation. 

In Idiot’s Delight Sherwood re- 
vealed that the forces corroding 
civilization are incarnate in Nazism 
and Fascism. The play is sheer 
melodrama, adroitly contrived and 
rarely rising above workmanlike 

















dramatics. The German scientist, 
Dr. Waldersee, who in the begin- 
ning pleads for the power of science 
to rise above nationalism and then 
rushes off to fight for Germany at 
the drop of a gun, is the paradoxi- 
cal archetype of Dr. Valkonen. Dr. 
Valkonen is praised for his vigor- 
ous action, while Dr. Waldersee is 
condemned. The dramatic point of 
Quillery and Dr. Waldersee in 
Idiot’s Delight consists in their 
swift volte-face from international- 
ism and pacificism to rabid nation- 
alism and action as soon as their 
emotions are touched. They are 
both condemned for exactly what 
Dr. Valkonen does. The intellec- 
tual terms in both cases are the 
same; the playwright’s emotional 
state alone is different. The Sher- 
wood of Idiot’s Delight, written in 
the objectivity of 1936, would have 
condemned the hero of There Shail 
Be No Night as a traitor to science 
and the future of civilization. 

An extraordinary resemblance be- 
tween Dr. Alexis Carrel and Dr. 
Valkonen has been noted by some 
critics. It extends even to minute 
details, but most of all to Carrel’s 
primary thesis. Man, he wrote in 
Man the Unknown, has mastered 
the diseases of the body and now 
must control the diseases of the 
mind, before they cause his over- 
throw. By implication, war is one 
of the disastrous effects of mental 
diseases. Dr. Valkonen, the distin- 
guished Finnish neurologist, 
preaches this doctrine in the open- 
ing scenes of There Shall Be No 
Night. He is an internationalist, 
believing that men of science should 
not become embroiled in war, but 
should continue their researches to 
prevent it. Then the Russian cloud 
casts its warring shadow on his 
family, first on his son and finally 
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on himself. Like King McCloud in 
Key Largo, he realizes that he can- 
not remain apart from the conflict 
and must fight for what he believes. 
Secure in the feeling that men are 
now conscious of the iniquity of 
war and that his slight aid is neces- 
sary to retain what little freedom 
is left in the world, Dr. Valkonen 
marches to his death. 

Sherwood’s world is very pessi- 
mistic. He hears the feet of tram- 
pling legions stamping out the ves- 
tiges of Western civilization. You 
cannot escape the feeling that, as in 
The Petrified Forest, he still be- 
lieves that the old civilization is 
crumbling. The battle he proposes 
is a last ditch stand, which may 
leave the forces of destruction in 
triumph. After the unsubtle speech 
of the German consul prophesying 
a new order of things, Dr. Valkonen 
bows to the inevitable and goes out 
to fight as best he can. The prom- 
ises of new life and new freedom he 
holds forth for his son’s baby 
sound hollow and delusive. 

And how does Sherwood propose 
to meet the forces of darkness? He 
says in effect: “Fight, fight hard, 
men are beginning to realize that 
you're fighting and dying in vain. 
Even in the days of Pericles they 
saw that war was a sham. Now we 
realize it all the more. But Socra- 
tes, St. Paul, Jesus Christ and 
Abraham Lincoln are with you. 
Fight on.” That is the gist of his 
positive program. That is the sub- 
stance of the much-praised letter 
Dr. Valkonen sends to his wife be- 
fore he leaves the little Finnish 
schoolhouse to die. Sherwood be- 


lieves in the liberal idea of freedom, 
the democratic ideals to which he 
testified in his patchwork quilt of 
Lincolnia, Abe Lincoln in Illinois. 
When he sees these ideals menaced 
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by the philosophy of force, all he 
can say is fight. Science might 
save us and religion perhaps, but, 
anyway, we have to fight. He be- 
lieves in the ideals, but he takes 
only negative means to safeguard 
and protect them. 

Like the rest of Sherwood’s plays, 
There Shall Be No Night is very 
effective theater. Whatever may be 
its technical faults, audiences re- 
spond easily and naturally. It has 
liberal draughts of intelligent dia- 
logue, most of it concerned with 
man and his fate. Civilized persons 
involved in the crisis of war should 
not be expected to talk otherwise. 
Yet there is something animal, 
something elemental in the solution. 
They reason and discuss and in the 
end act on a plane which is largely 
equivalent to self-preservation. 
Emotionally, that is all they might 
be expected to do. But since There 
Shall Be No Night makes the pre- 
tense of an apocalyptic intellectual 
defense of action, it should be some- 
thing more cogent than an emo- 
tional potpourri of philosophy, 
theology and science. 


These three plays, apart from all 
their faults, still are sincere confes- 
sions of faith in a troubled world. 
In the midst of turmoil and strife 
they have attempted to raise a ban- 
ner of hope high above the mael- 
strom. However idealistic they 
may be, they deal with real people 
in real situations and the plight of 
men searching for some anchor in 
a world which daily becomes more 
unstable. They all recognize values 
which transcend man, and their 
whole effort is to make men more 
acutely aware of these values. If 
they are not quite specific, it may 
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be because the playwright, like the 
average man, is only now beginning 
to slough off conceptions which 
have so long had an iron grip on 
the actions of men. 

The search for stability has be- 
come the keynote of modern life. 
These three plays form part and 
parcel of a movement swelling 
through the minds of men not only 
in America, but throughout the 
world. If the old standards, the 
things we have worshiped as stable 
and true, are slipping into oblivion, 
what can we accept as fixed and 
certain, the thinkers are asking. 
Both liberals and conservatives 
have been forced to place new con- 
ceptions upon the everyday actions 
of men. These new conceptions are 
arising out of disparate philoso- 
phies, all recognizing that man is in 
part idealistic, that he has vital 
urges and movements which eclipse 
the material or the animal. The 
results of these new discoveries 
have been haphazard and inchoate, 
and as yet there has been no cen- 
tralizing force in any department of 
thought to take all these loose ends 
and bind them into a coherent sys- 
tem. 

Key Largo, The Time of Your 
Life, and There Shall Be No Night 
may be the first milestones to a 
revolution in the approach of drama 
to man. They differ in means and 
even in ends, but they all hint 
strongly of the forces striving for 
stability in life. Their very confu- 
sion indicates how far they are 
from clarification, but, whatever 
their shortcomings, they are solemn 
documents in an_ ever - widening 
tendency to see and judge man in 
the light of a cosmic superhuman 
universe. 
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A FEW HOURS’ LEAVE 





By ELISABETH MYERS 


Y uncle Olly lived in the town 

of Limerick. He kept a small 

picture shop on a main street there, 

and did sign painting as well when 
he could get such work. 

He was a small neat cut of a 
man, very downright, a person who 
had erected his life on fact—naked 
reality. He wouldn’t let anything 
else pass him. 

“There’s people in this world,” 
he’d say, “who claim that the smoke 
in the chimney is more than smoke 
in the chimney; as for cats, they'll 
say, you can’t trust ’em, for they’ve 
more than fleas in their heads. The 
same folk will tell you that in old 
windy houses, in the hollows in the 
hills, and at the side of any grass- 
grown mound are Presences. Yes, 
begor, Presences, that you cannot 
see but are there all the time! It’s 
nothing but blather and cod, yet 
holy hundreds believe in such mat- 
ters; this country alone is full up 
with ’em!” 

His wife was one of the “holy 
hundreds” of believers. I was fond 
enough of my aunt, but she always 
had me very uneasy in her com- 
pany. She had very piercing pitch- 
black eyes, and she’d look at you 
as though she saw a pooka as well 
as you. 

She was a woman born on a 
Christmas Day, and claimed to have 
extra powers according. She main- 
tained that in spite of electricity 
and Mr. De Valera there was a 
whole world of ghosts and troubled 
creatures loose among our own. 

“Do you think all the dead are 
lying in Limbo?” she’d say. “They’re 


not then. They’re at large—many 
a one of ’em—come back here with 
errands to do!” 

“When I see one of ’em, I might 
agree with you,” my uncle would 
cry, very exasperated. 

Still and all they thought as one 
man on everything else, and lived 
very cosy and peaceful together 
with their only son, my cousin Chris. 

Chris was a darling—as amiable 
and winning a boy as ever grew up 
beside the rolling Shannon. He'd a 
ready wit, a good fist, and a devo- 
tion to those he cared for that made 
friendship with him one of the de- 
lights of a lifetime. 

Many a rich day have I spent 
with him out in the country beyond 
Ardnacrusha where the engineers 
belted the Shannon in to provide 
the grandeur of electricity for 
twenty-six counties, and we had fun 
in Limerick town itself where we 
got all sorts of adventures around 
by the docks and when the night 
came down on the broad tidy 
streets. 

From the first, my uncle and 
aunt always planned something 
very slap-up for Chris. He was to 
go to Trinity and become a doctor, 
or a lawyer, or a bishop, no less. 
They dreamed heartily of such 
things. But the proceeds of their 
little shop only gave them enough 
to eat and hold their heads up, and 
the most education Chris got came 
from the elementary school, but 
he thought himself no loser for 
that. 

For a few years after he left 
school he drifted about from job to 
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job, none of which came to any- 
thing. At the age of twenty-one 
he joined the Army. When his 
parents would sit and pine for what 
he might have been if they’d had 
more money, Chris would joke with 
them and declare: 

“Don’t you know the country 
needs soldiers as well as doctors? 
Hold your husht, the both of you. 
I’m as near to the Lord Almighty in 
me soldier’s tent as I'd be larruping 
souls in a bishop’s gaiters, or stuck 
in a Dublin consulting-room with 
a lamp tied round me head looking 
down the throats and dirty ears of 
the uncaring rich!” 

Every time he got a leave he 
came home, and it wasn’t long be- 
fore he fell for a female creature 
who lived on the other side of the 
town—Molly Curran—a very pretty 
girl who worked in a hat-box of an 
office down on the docks. 

Very modern she was with her 
high-heel shoes and permanent 
waves, and always going to dances. 
Her head was so choked up with 
the daft cheap romances she was 
always reading out of paper-back 
books that every man she saw was 
the Sheik of Araby, and the whole 
of life’s meaning was fastened up 
for her in the sash of a well-cut 
dance dress. 

It was a wonder how Chris ever 
came to be fooled by such trash, 
but isn’t that just the way things 
turn out! 

My uncle and aunt were heart- 
broken over the affair. They saw 
her for the silly shallow biddy she 
was the minute they met her. 

“You're not serious with that girl, 
are you?” said my uncle, when 
Chris and he were alone. 

“Yes, I am,” answered Chris. 


“What's the matter, da? Don’t you 
like her?” 
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“I don’t fancy her at all,” replied 
my uncle. “And she’s not good 
enough for you.” 

“Ah —she’ll do,” said Chris. 
“Had you in mind the Queen of 
Sheba for me? I'll be happy enough 
with Molly. Besides, da, don’t you 
know—lI’m in love with the girl.” 

Now, having regard to the way 
they’d had to deny Chris this and 
that his life long, and a good career 
into the bargain, and seeing that he 
was set on this Molly Curran, my 
uncle and aunt decided they’d say 
no more about their disappoint- 
ment, but leave things the way des- 
tiny should shape ’em. 

The next thing was—Chris an- 
nounced the marriage date. He sat 
in the one living-room behind the 
shop, swinging his crossed leg, very 
exuberant. 

“Come on, now, wish me luck, 
the both of you,” he cried. “You 
don’t care for Molly now, but when 
she’s bringing you a brace of grand- 
childer in a pram, sure, you won't 
be able to contain yourselves for 
pleasure and pride.” 

They forced themselves to speak 
to him with enthusiasm, but it was 
a sad couple Chris left behind him 
when he went back to the barracks. 

“She'll be nothing but a heart- 
scald to him,” declared my aunt. 

“If only he’d see her for the cheat 
and rag-bag she really is,” mourned 
my uncle. “He’s a discerning lad 
as a rule, but, like many an older 
and a wiser man than himself, the 
minute a woman sets her tooth in 
his shoulder, it’s as though he were 
held fast by fiery dragons!” 

The marriage day came rapidly 
forward. Molly’s only parent, her 
father, who was a cabinet-maker, 
had been to see my uncle and aunt, 
and he was paying for a very high- 
class reception in the “banqueting” 




















room of the biggest pub in Lim- 
erick. 

Chris was to have a fortnight’s 
leave, and he and Molly were going 
to Youghal for a few days’ honey- 
moon. Youghal is a small seaside 
place down beyond Cork, very quiet, 
with a great sea beach. Molly, 
dreaming about a honeymoon in 
Monte Carlo or Morocco, no less, 
was mad-angry about Youghal, but 
Chris pointed out to her, very 
smooth, that she was marrying a 
poor soldier, not a multi-million- 
aire-o! 

It wanted but a week to Chris’s 
leave-time and marriage. One night 
my uncle Olly was mending my 
aunt’s boots beside the fire, and 
thinking long about the certain ruin 
the wedding would be to Chris. 
Upstairs my aunt was in bed with 
a cold she was trying to cure 
against the wedding-day. 

My uncle drew the finished boot 
off the last, and looked at his 
watch: it was a second or two off 
nine o’clock. The watch was all 
they had to tell the time by. An 
ancient timepiece stood on the man- 
tleshelf, but it hadn’t worked for 
years. My aunt kept this clock 
simply because it had been one of 
her wedding presents, and shep- 
herdesses and other giddy girls 
were carved upon it, which made 
her think there was more value in 
the clock than met the eye. 

At that moment, a heavy lorry 
rumbled by on the cement road 
outside, setting up vibrations that 
shook the little house like a nut in 
a giant’s paw—and suddenly the 
clock that hadn’t worked for years, 
wheezily gathered itself together 
and stuttered out nine dismal 
chimes, though the hands on its 
dirty face pointed to a quarter to 
that hour. 
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“What’s come over you — for 


heaven’s sake?” demanded my 
uncle going up to the old clock and 
hitting it a friendly slap. He went 
to the foot of the stairs. 

“Em’ly,” he called up, “Em’ly! 
The old clock just gave nine 
thumps! Did you hear it? Em’ly!” 

But my aunt had fallen asleep, 
and she wouldn’t have heard the 
clock if it had let out a hundred 
strokes. My uncle used to say she 
was the soundest sleeper in all Erin. 

He went back to the hearth, mar- 
veling at the clock. 

“Sure, there’s life in the old jos- 
ser yet,” he thought to himself. 
“T’ll look into your insides tomor- 
row and see if I can’t make a going 
concern of you again!” 

He sat down with the evening pa- 
per, then feeling tired, he went into 
the scullery and put the kettle on 
for his supper cocoa. He was root- 
ling about for a piece of bread and 
cheese when he suddenly heard a 
quiet and determined knocking at 
the front door. 

Wondering who the caller could 
be, he went through the dark shop 
where pictures of grand flighty peo- 
ple, and landscapes that never lay 
under the shining of this world’s 
sun, were ranged all round the 
walls till you’d think you were mov- 
ing about in some egg-shell of a 
national gallery. 

My uncle pulled back the bolt of 
the door. Chris was standing out- 
side. 

“You gave me a start, you,” cried 
my uncle. “This is a strange time 
to be coming home. But you’re 
heartily welcome. Come in, son, 
come right in. You look perished 
with the cold with your drawn 
white face.” 

“I was given a few hours’ leave, 
unexpected,” said Chris, following 
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my uncle into the warm living- 
room. He was in his full soldier’s 
kit. He sat down in the rocking 
chair. 

“Wasn't it a long way for you to 
come,” said my uncle, “with so 
short a leave? Was it worth tiring 
yourself out to slip home?” 

“Yes,” answered Chris, “I wanted 
a word with you, da.” 

“I'll call your mother,” said my 
uncle, going to the stairs. 

“No, don’t do that,” said Chris. 
“Don’t worry her. She'll under- 
stan’.” 

“Will you have a drink, Chris?” 
asked my uncle. “I’m just bringing 
a sup of cocoa to the table, and a 
bit to eat.” 

“I don’t need anything,” an- 
swered my cousin, “except to talk 
to you. Bring your drink and 


make yourself comfortable.” 
When my uncle 


was settled, 
Chris said: 

“It’s about the wedding! Do you 
think I don’t know how upset you 
and mother are? Do you think I 
don’t understan’ how you feel? 
Well, I do. I understan’ every- 
thing, and I want to tell you not to 
be worried. Everything’ll be all 
right. There’s a lot goes on be- 
tween the root down in the earth 
and the highest twig that shines in 
the sunlight, and everything that 
happens, happens for the best.” 

“All right, Chris,” said his da. 
“Your mother and I just want you 
to be happy. That’s all we worry 
about.” 

“Tl be that,” said Chris, “don’t 
forget, I'll be happy.” 

“Well have a cigarette then,” 
said his da. 

“Not now,” replied Chris. 

He was silent for a minute, then 
he said: 

“I was thinking only yesterday 
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of the time when you and I went 
fishing in Borryrow? D’you remem- 
ber? On my twelfth birthday?” 

“That I do,” cried my uncle, 
kindling. “What a great day we 
had, eh, Chris!” 

And from that they fell to talk- 
ing of old past happy times, till the 
night wore away into the small 
hours of the morning. 

“I’ve got to go now,” said Chris. 
“Good-by, da, and remember what 
I told you.” 

“Take care of yourself,” said my 
uncle, seeing Chris to the door, 
“and we'll be seeing you again in a 
week.” 

He let my cousin out into the de- 
serted windy streets. Chris was 
immediately swallowed up in the 
shadows. 

My uncle went back to his seat 
at the fireside, musing on the pleas- 
ant talk there’d been between Chris 
and himself, and while he was turn- 
ing matters over in his mind, he 
dozed, and finally fell into a deep 
sleep at the hearth-side. 

When he awoke, it was morning. 
The sun was shining. He got stiffly 
on to his legs, and went through 
into the shop where he could see a 
letter lying on the mat. 

“Another damnation bill,” he 
says, stooping, and picking the en- 
velope up. He opened it, then 
crashed back against the counter, 
holding the sheet away from him at 
full arm’s length: 

“It is with the deepest regret we 
have to inform you that your son, 
Christopher Dermody, was killed 
last night whilst out with a regi- 
mental dispatch. He was involved 
in a collision with a motor-bus, 
knocked off his bicycle and 
fatally injured. He was killed on 
the Mitchelstown Road at nine 
o’clock. .. .” 
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THE OPINIONS OF OuR CONTEMPORARIES 


AN is so constituted that he 
cannot long endure disorder. 

If he cannot get order in one way 
he will seek it in another. The 
moral base of order being rejected 
by him, there remains for the mod- 
ern man only force and the totali- 
tarian state’s essential characteris- 
tic is precisely order by force, com- 
pletely divorced from morals. But 
order by force is not an order that 
accords with man’s nature, if he is 
a thing of spirit as well as matter— 
as most of us feel that we are. 
Hence the instinctive revolt against 
the totalitarian phenomenon on the 
part of people whose instincts are 
more human than their “philoso- 
phies” and we find, happily, many 
of these fighting against a “philoso- 
phy” in action, with whose base in 
the abstract they are more or less 
inclined to concur. . . . So long as 
our instincts prove stronger than 
our superstitions, there is hope for 
the civilization to which we belong, 
for which others are fighting, and 
which we are mobilizing force to 
defend. But how long can we hope 
this condition to last, if our super- 
stitions continue to exist and to 
grow, as the scientific superstition 
has grown in the last century? 
That we owe much, very much, to 
scientists in the application of their 
science, and that we revere the 
true spirit of scientists working in 
their own tremendous field, is no 
reason why we should accept the 
gratuitous dogmatizing of so many 
of them in fields where they not 
only have no competence but upon 


their own postulates can logically 
claim none. 


—Tuomas F. Woovrock, in the Wall Street 
Journal, October 2d. 


We must create a new England 
whilst we are winning this present 
war. Such an England that the 
nations will see in the new Europe 
our enemy is now attempting to 
fashion a purgatory to our paradise. 
Yet, like Franco, let us be truthful 
to ourselves, and remember that 
purgatory though our enemy’s new 
Europe may be, many of the peo- 
ples now subdued saw in our old 
English system not purgatory but 
hell. If serfdom to Mammon, the 
scramble after wealth, poverty in 
an age of plenty and things material 
exalted above things spiritual are 
all that we can offer a desolated 
world, then, though we win this 
war, we shall irrevocably lose the 
peace that the world so ardently de- 
sires. 


—Masorn-Genernac J. F. C. Furrern, in The 
Weekly Review (London), September 12th. 


It will be a great pity if in dis- 
cussing the organization of the mili- 
tary power of the United States the 
objectors and the skeptics take to 
calling any measure “totalitarian” 
if it applies to every one, “dicta- 
torial” if it applies compulsion, 
“Fascist” if it provides authority, 
“Nazi” if it imposes discipline, 
“Communist” if it equalizes bur- 
dens, and so forth and so on. They 
are doing no service to the cause of 
freedom and democracy when they 
make it appear that only the sworn 
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enemies of liberty can provide the 
discipline, the order, the authority 
and the sense of universal obliga- 
tion which are indispensable to the 
survival of a nation. .. . The down- 
fall of the democracies in Europe 
has been due to their weakness; 
they have been disintegrated from 
within and then conquered from 
without because they failed to disci- 
pline their liberties and to establish 
authority in their democracy. Every 
totalitarian state has risen out of 
the ashes of defeat, frustration, hu- 
miliation and confusion; none has 
risen from an orderly establishment 
of authority and deliberate accept- 


ance of discipline. 
—Watrer Lippmann, in the New York 
Herald Tribune, August 10th. 


“We were told to maintain the 
critical attitude — toward history, 
philosophy, biography, sociology, 
economics. We were soaked in his- 


toric relativism. I tried to maintain 
a ‘healthy skepticism.’ The trouble 
was that I observed, in reading his- 
tory, that the people who moved 
this world were people animated by 


a passion for something. I could 
see that you could not write off 
faith as one of the prime molders 
of history, and that when there 
wasn’t any faith, pure gangsterism 
and piracy broke loose. I could 
see that if I and my generation 
were going to mean anything in 
this world and not just be dots and 
specks pushed around by forces we 
couldn’t control we had to find out 
what our convictions were. But 
meanwhile I had lost my moor- 


ings.” 

—Doaorny TxHompson, in the New York 
Herald Tribune, October 4th, quoting an East- 
ern College graduate of June, 1940, on his edu- 
cation and its effect upon his life. 


The real trouble is that our col- 
lege students and recent graduates 
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do not take any moral issues seri- 
ously, whether about their personal 
affairs or the economic and political 
problems of the nation. Their only 
principle is that there are no moral 
principles at all, their only slogan 
that all statements of policy, all ap- 
peals to standards, are nothing but 
slogans, and hence frauds and de- 
ceptions. They are sophists in the 
most invidious sense of that term 
which connotes an unqualified 
skepticism about all moral judg- 
ments. Such skepticism leads nat- 
urally to realpolitik; in the game 
of power politics—and there is no 
other—only force and propaganda 
count. The issue between fascism 
and democracy cannot be argued as 
if there were a right and wrong to 
it. Whoever wins is right; what- 
ever works is good. Our college 
students to-day, like Thrasymachus 
of old, regard justice as nothing 
but the will of the stronger; but 
unlike the ancient sophist, they 
cannot make the point as clearly or 
defend it as well. 

—Moartimer J. Apter, in Harper’s, October. 


To be candid, we see little or no 
evidence in contemporary American 
utterances to indicate that the Dec- 
laration of Independence, the Con- 
stitution and The Federalist can be 
found in any college library. .. . 
Certainly the principles involved 
are thoroughly obscured in the 
class textbooks, which maunder at 
length about “democracy” without 
ever intimating that democracy was 
what the United States had been 
designed to avoid. .. . The worst of 
it is that now “democracy” has 
been inculcated, the next step will 
be to affirm that the method of rep- 
resentative government was meant 
to keep the voters from having any 
influence in government, where- 
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as they were specifically allotted 
one immediate means of making 
their opinions known. . . . What is 
most thoroughly burked is the fact 
that this was meant to be a govern- 
ment of strictly limited powers, 
and thus to protect the individual 
against both government and ma- 
jority. . . . Neither government nor 
majority has any rights at all by 
the original American principle. . . . 
Only the citizen has rights. . . . Dic- 
tators spring from the principle of 
majority, which is the only prin- 
ciple contained in “democracy” and 
a bad one. Liberty is the principle 
of individual right. . . . This was the 
first government ever to be set up 
on the latter principle, and is still 
the only one. 


I. M. P., in the New York Herald Tribune, 
September 22d. 


“Clayton Rand, country editor 
from Gulfport, Miss., dropped in 


this week on his way to New York 
to read proof on his new book on 
country journalism, ‘Ink on His 
Hands.” 

“The talk led from one thing to 
another until it reached the Chi- 
cago convention which nominated 
Mr. Roosevelt. We were surprised to 
hear a Mississippian’s comment 
that any good historian of Roman 
times, or even William Shake- 
speare, three centuries ago wrote up 
the Democratic convention in Chi- 
cago last month. He said that a 
study of Caesar is timely right now. 
Caesar was born in wealth. His 
mother was of a distinguished fam- 
ily, and when his father died his 
mother trained him for a political 
career. Caesar was a pampered 
child, reared in the lap of luxury. 
He was celebrated for his extrava- 
gance and political intrigues. When 
the masses were enfranchised, 


Caesar played to the crowd and be- 
came a popular idol. He joined 
forces with radical parties, and as 
soon as he came into full power the 
Roman Constitution ceased to exist. 
Caesar spent tax money lavishly, 
providing public entertainment and 
sponsoring many projects to ‘re- 
lieve unemployment.’ 

“Caesar proposed a digest of all 
laws, founded libraries, drained 
marshes, built dams, enlarged har- 
bors and dug canals. He made 
financial proposals for the relief of 
debtors and in a ‘great emergency’ 
he took steps to restore agriculture. 
He even changed the calendar. As 
his spoils system spread through- 
out the republic, he became so 
popular with the people that the 
Roman Senate granted him the sole 
right of disposal of funds from the 
public treasury—blank checks as it 
were —and finally gave him the 
power to declare war and make 
peace. 

“Caesar preserved his writings 
for posterity in a special vault. He 
feasted and feted the people with 
prodigal extravagance, until they 
called him ‘The great humanitarian 
of his country.’ Caesar’s person 
was declared to be sacred and even 
divine and, of course, he could not 
appear in public debate with any 
common mortal. 

“In Caesar’s fifty-seventh year, he 
aspired to be king in name as well 
as in fact. As Shakespeare de- 
scribed it: Antony set a crown up- 
on his head. When Caesar put it 
by, Antony offered it to him again 
then he put it by again. But there 
was a columnist present named 
Casca who was keen sighted, and 
Casca reported: “To my way of 
thinking he was very loath to lay 
his fingers off it. And then it was 
offered the third time and as he re- 
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fused it, again the rabble shouted, 
and clapped their hands, and threw 
up their sweaty nightcaps.’ And 
Casca went on to say that he ‘durst 
not laugh out loud.’ 

“We made a resolve to read our 


history and Shakespeare again.” 


—S. S. McCrvae, quoting an editorial in the 
Bethseda (Md.) Journal, of August 30, 1940. 


The world expects scholars to get 
their reward in the discovery of 
truth, and it may be hoped the 
world is right, since they get noth- 
ing else. They toil for years, they 
scorn delights and live laborious 
days, and when they have written a 
book they are lucky if they can get 
it published. If they do they usual- 
ly have to pay for it, though the 
professorial salary does not allow 
for subsidies to publishers. Some- 
times a scholar has the superlative 
good fortune to get a book pub- 
lished for nothing. Sometimes the 


work of many years cannot get 


published at all. It is by no means 
a sufficient explanation to say that 
scholars can’t write; many a schol- 
ar writes well, but if he objects to 
the cheaper arts of salesmanship 
the world will have none of him. 
The popular middleman, however, 
spends a few months in a public 
library, dashes off a book in time 
for the Christmas lists, and receives 
handsome royalties. The scholar 
meekly accepts the way of the 
world, but he does wonder now and 
then why the swift-footed gentle- 
men of letters do not more often 
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pause to take account of scholar’s 
findings. 


—Dovatas Busn in The Atlantic Monthly, 
October. 


Downtown Cincinnati became a 
bedlam [when the Reds won the 
series]. Coils of ticker tape spun 
down on the streets from office 
buildings. The main streets over- 
flowed with people blowing horns 
and waving Red pennants. Traffic 
was frozen solid. Street cars and 
busses crawled through narrow 
lines of packed humanity at a 
snail’s pace. It took an all-time 
All-America fullback to crash 
through the hotel lobbies. It was 
Armistice Day, New Year’s Eve and 
election night jammed into one. 
We never saw a more tumultuous 
demonstration or happier people. 
It is almost impossible to describe 
the sheer joy they radiated... . 
If the Reds had lost, it would 
have taken something out of their 
lives and the community itself for 
weeks. Call it small-townish if 
you like, but we maintain that this 
capacity for emotion over such a 
relatively unimportant thing as a 
ball game is a healthy thing. Where 
this quality exists among the citi- 
zens you won't find many political 
crackpots or any civic neuroses. 
People who can live and die with 
the fluctuating fortunes of a ball 
club are very likely to think this is 
a damned good country. 


—Joz WimuitaMs, in the New York World- 
Telegram, October 9th. 














THE END OF THE RENAISSANCE 


By MICHAEL F. MALONEY 


SAY that our generation is 
viewing the end of an era is not 
to set oneself up as a prophet; it 
is but to heed “the signs of the new 
day, the grey dawn of which must 
be visible along the hills.” And 
deeply moving though recent world 
events have been it would be a 
mistake to think that their histor- 
ical significance can be measured 
merely in terms of bloodshed and 
broken faith. Horrible as_ these 
things are in themselves—the de- 
liberate machine-gunning and 
bombing of women and children, 
the destruction of cities, the setting 
of man upon his neighbor by a 
cleverly-calculated system of espi- 
onage, the introduction of grim 
hunger where nature vainly strives 
to bring forth fruit, and underlying 
and justifying all this the cold 
philosophic denial of the most 
sacred human rights—they are but 
the outward symptoms of a spirit- 
ual pyaemia which has brought a 
crisis in Western civilization. 
Even as late as six months ago, 
for an American Catholic writing in 
an American Catholic journal to 
have ventured the suggestion that 
the fateful impasse in which the 
Western world finds itself can be 
traced logically to the fountain- 
head of modern cultural develop- 
ment — to the ideology of the 
Renaissance — would have been to 
invite charges of bigotry, historical 
ignorance, Catholic pro-Fascism, 
and what not. Such charges will, 
of course, still be made but recent 
utterances of men whose liberal— 
in some instances decidedly Left 





Wing — sympathies are too well 
known to require substantiation, 
promise a wider acceptance of those 
fundamental criticisms of Renais- 
sance thought which such widely 
divergent thinkers as Jacques Mari- 
tain, Henry Osborn Taylor, Chris- 
topher Dawson, Nicolai Berdyaev, 
Ralph Adams Cram, and others 
have been making for a generation. 

Out of the welter of confused and 
contradictory evaluations which 
scholars generally have placed upon 
the Renaissance one basic judg- 
ment will now almost certainly es- 
cape dissent. The great movement 
which swept over Europe in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
was not in fact a rebirth but a de- 
nial; it was a challenge, complete 
and uncompromising, to the basic 
principles upon which for a thou- 
sand years Western thought had 
been predicated and Western life 
had been lived. The essence of the 
conflict which followed in the wake 
of that challenge was admirably 
stated more than two decades ago 
by T. E. Hulme: 


“In order to understand a period 
it is necessary not so much to be 
acquainted with its more defined 
opinions as with the doctrines 
which are thought of not as doc- 
trines but as Facts. ... For the 
Middle Ages these ‘facts’ were the 
belief in the subordination of man 
to certain absolute values, the rad- 
ical imperfection of man, the doc- 
trine of original sin. Everyone 
would assent to the assertion that 
these beliefs were held by the men 
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of the Middle Ages. But that is 
not enough. It is necessary to 
realize that these beliefs were the 
centre of their whole civilization, 
and that even the character of their 
economic life was regulated by 
them—in particular by the kind of 
ethics which springs from the ac- 
ceptance of sin as a fact. It is only 
lately that the importance of the 
relation has been recognized and 
a good deal of interesting work has 
been carried out on these lines in 
investigating the connection be- 
tween the ideology of St. Thomas 
Aquinas and the economic life of 
his time. 

“Turn now to the second period. 
This does not seem to form a co- 
herent period like the first. But it 


is possible to show, I think, that 
all thought since the Renaissance, 
in spite of its apparent variety, in 
reality forms one coherent whole. 


It all rests on the same presupposi- 
tions which were denied by the pre- 
vious period. It all rests on the 
same conception of the nature of 
man, and all exhibits the same 
complete inability to realize the 
meaning of the dogma of Original 
Sin. In this period not only has its 
philosophy, its literature and its 
ethics been based on this new con- 
ception of man as fundamentally 
good, as sufficient, as the measure 
of things, but a good case can even 
be made out for regarding many 
of its characteristic economic fea- 
tures as springing entirely from this 
central abstract conception.” * 


There was of course nothing new 
in the Renaissance insistence on 
the validity of man “as the measure 
of things”; that ancient heresy 
dates from Protagoras of Abdera. 
But it was to become the central 

1 Speculations. London, 1924. 
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doctrine of the new orthodoxy 
which for five hundred years has 
held its devotees in an ungentle 
grasp. There are definite indica- 
tions now that the vigor of that 
orthodoxy is relaxing; that in the 
crisis which our civilization faces 
the veil has been torn from the 
homocentric idol and that thinking 
men are groping for a new and 
broader faith. 

Of the contemporary views to- 
tally discordant with the still pre- 
vailing orthodoxy, those of T. S. 
Eliot occasion the least surprise and 
are perhaps the least significant. 
This is not to depreciate Eliot’s 
stature in the modern intellectual 
scene. In his dual role as poet and 
essayist he is very likely the fore- 
most literary personage of our day. 
But the Hamlet of the Waste Land 
was marked from almost, if not 
quite, the beginning of his career 
for what some of his former con- 
freres scornfully term his “deser- 
tion” of their cause. There are in 
many ways striking parallels be- 
tween Eliot and John Donne, the 
controversial seventeenth century 
lyricist of whom the former has 
been by far the keenest and most 
suggestive critic. Both began their 
careers as the darlings of the in- 
telligentsia; both owed a goodly 
portion of their early popularity to 
the succés de scandale attaching to 
certain of their works; both supply 
definite evidence that the mood of 
their boldest verses is an assumed 
rather than an indigenous one—the 
Donne of “The Indifferent” and cer- 
tain “Elegies” is the author also of 
the supremely spiritual “The 
Dreame,” and for Eliot, even as he 
writes of Apeneck Sweeney, 


“The nightingales are singing near 
The convent of the Sacred Heart”; 
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and both as they grew older turned 
more and more to religion as a sol- 
vent of life’s ills. 

There is consequently nothing 
really unexpected for those who 
have followed his spiritual hegira 
in Eliot’s latest book, The Idea of 
a Christian Society. What is made 
explicit here was already implicit in 
the author’s earlier writings. What 
is perhaps more significant than 
Eliot’s return to medievalism (or 
better, to his peculiarly Eliotesque 
version of medievalism) is his suc- 
cinct summary at the end of the 
book of the reasons for his action— 
a summary which so admirably 
epitomizes the increasingly preva- 
lent distrust of those values which 
are the heritage of the Renaissance. 


“I believe that there must be 
many persons who, like myself, 
were deeply shaken by the events 
of September, 1938, in a way from 
which one does not recover; per- 
sons to whom that month brought 
a profounder realisation of a gen- 
eral plight. . . . The feeling which 
was new and unexpected was a feel- 
ing of humiliation, which seemed to 
demand an act of personal contri- 
tion, of humility, repentance and 
amendment; what had happened 
was something in which one was 
deeply implicated and responsible. 
It was not, I repeat, a criticism of 
the government, but a doubt of the 
validity of a civilisation. We could 
not match conviction with convic- 
tion, we had no ideas with which we 
could either meet or oppose the 
ideas opposed to us.” 


I have said that the proposal of 
Eliot for the return of a storm- 
tossed and weary world to the 
Christian tradition for guidance and 
direction is no occasion for sur- 
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prise, for Eliot, on the basis of 
existing evidence, would likely have 
arrived at the same conclusion 
without the impetus of a world 
catastrophe. The case of Archibald 
MacLeish is definitely different. In 
his recent address to the American 
Association for Adult Education in 
New York—an address which 
was the occasion of much praise 
and of much condemnation—Mac- 
Leish was giving voice to alarm 
arising out of the threatened tri- 
umph of Hitlerism. The ideas there 
expressed were not as with Eliot the 
fruit of the scholar’s brooding; they 
were rather sparks struck from the 
unyielding flint of current events. 
Nor could MacLeish be charged, as 
Eliot has been, with a constitutional 
susceptibility to traditional think- 
ing. Consequently his accusation 
of spiritual bankruptcy, of disbe- 
lief in moral values of any kind, 
against American youth comes with 
the more force: 


“If the young generation in 
America is distrustful of all words, 
distrustful of all moral judgments 
of better and worse, then it is in- 
capable of using the only weapon 
with which fascism can be fought— 
the moral conviction that fascism 
is evil and that a free society of 
free men is worth fighting for. If 
all words are suspect, all judgments 
phony, all convictions of better and 
worse fake, then there is nothing 
real and permanent for which men 
are willing to fight, and the moral 
and spiritual unpreparedness of the 
country is worse than its unpre- 
paredness in arms.” 


These are strong words, but 
words the truth of which few who 
know the situation as it exists 
would care to deny. The real 
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shock comes when MacLeish makes 
a public confession for himself and 
certain contemporary fictionists, 
notably Dos Passos, Hemingway, 
Remarque, and Barbusse: 


“The post-war writers whose 
work educated a generation to be- 
lieve that all declarations, all be- 
liefs are fraudulent, that all state- 
ments of conviction are sales-talk, 
that nothing men can put into 
words is worth fighting for, and 
that there is a lowdown to every- 
thing—those writers must face the 
fact that the books they wrote in 
the years just after the war have 
done more to disarm democracy in 
the face of fascism than any other 
single influence.” * 


Here it seems is something defi- 
nitely new under the sun. The ad- 
mission that the writer has a moral 
responsibility to himself and to his 
public, that there are certain abid- 
ing values with which he may tam- 
per only at the risk of loosing the 
whirlwind, is itself a denial and a 
pointed one of that absolute free- 
dom which was always the beau 
ideal of the Renaissance. When one 
contrasts this view with Konrad 
Burdach’s admirable portrait of 
the Goethe - Burckhardt - Nietzsche 
Renaissancemensch, “that uninhib- 
ited, genial personality insolently 
revelling in forbidden sinfulness, 
that type of esthetic immorality, 
that insatiable man of the world, 
hungry for power and fame, that 
frivolous contemner of religion” * 
—a portrait which up to the pres- 
ent moment might well seem to pre- 
sent in essence the significant fea- 
tures of the liberal thinker — one 


2 “Post-War Writers and Pre-War Readers,” 
in The New Republic, June 10, 1940. 

8 Reformation, Renaissance, Humanism. Ber- 
lin, 


1918, 
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feels indeed that the times are 
changed et nos mutamur in illis. 

Still if the reader feels justifiably 
that MacLeish’s mea culpa has in 
it more than a hint of expediency, 
a more adequate criticism of the 
liberal decadence has been voiced 
by Lewis Mumford. Mumford, too, 
is inspired by the dark shadow of 
the Nazi-Fascist menace but behind 
his analysis of the liberal bank- 
ruptcy is a very clear historical 
prospective. 

For Mumford there are two sides 
to liberalism. The first of these 
which he calls “ideal” liberalism 
embraces those “universal elements 
which arose long before modern 
capitalism: they were part of the 
larger human tradition, embodied 
in the folkways of the Jews, in the 
experimental philosophy of the 
Greeks, in the secular practices of 
the Roman Empire, in the sacred 
doctrines of the Christian Church, 
in the philosophies of the great 
post - medieval humanists.” But 
these universal elements, Mumford 
insists with a discrimination that 
is refreshing, are not the exclusive 
property of the liberal creed. “The 
most important principles in liber- 
alism do not cling exclusively to 
liberalism: what gives them their 
strength is their universality and 
their historic continuity. Confu- 
cius, Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, tes- 
tify to them no less than Jefferson 
and Mill.” 

It is with “pragmatic” liberalism 
as distinguished from “ideal” liber- 
alism (that way of thinking which 
“was symbolically a child of Vol- 
taire and Rousseau: the Voltaire 
who thought that the craft of 
priests was responsible for the mis- 
ery of the world, and the Rousseau 
who thought that man was born 
naturally good and had been cor- 
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rupted only by evil institutions”) 
that Mumford is concerned and his 
criticism is devastating. The lib- 
eral creed, he charges, has over- 
emphasized the part played in life 
“by political and mechanical inven- 
tion, by abtract thought and practi- 
cal contrivance.” Willing to admit 
the existence only of a universe 
whose mysteries could be plumbed 
by science it was on the spiritual 
side reduced to a crass utilitarian- 
ism against whose aridity Mum- 
ford’s protest recalls the somewhat 
parallel revolt of John Stuart Mill 
three-quarters of a century earlier. 
In the field of aesthetics, ethics, and 
religion, he insists, the bankruptcy 
of the liberals has been complete. 


“They did not believe in the per- 
sonal life. That was outmoded. 
Esthetic interests, moral discipline, 
the habits of contemplation and 
evaluation, all this seemed mere 
spiritual gymnastics: they pre- 
ferred more physical exercises. By 
activity (busy work) pragmatic 
liberals kept their eyes manfully on 
the mere surface of living.” * 


There is so much that is perti- 
nent here—so much that strikes at 
the very roots of the Renaissance 
fallacy—that one marvels at the 
compactness of the indictment. 
How far the liberal’s neglect of 
aesthetics has gone is too evident 
to any one even casually familiar 
with the quagmire of modern lit- 
erature but until recently one could 
feel that that neglect was incidental 
rather than doctrinal. But the 
generation that followed the Waste 
Landers, deprived of the creative 
up-surge which even despair can 
give, have turned doctrinaire in 


4“The Corruption of Liberalism,” in The 
New Republic, April 29, 1940. 
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their service to artistic nihilism. 
They, in these “last dregs” of an 
epoch have not hesitated to give 
categorical form to the principles 
upon which their work has been 
built. Consequently when Louis 
MacNeice frankly announces that 
“beauty is not the main spring of 
poetry” one is not surprised. For 
beauty is a metaphysical concept, 
an absolute, which must inevitably 
lose its significance with the rejec- 
tion of the possibility of all abso- 
lutes. 

But the barrenness of modern 
aesthetic thought is only an effect 
of the modern abandonment of 
ethics and religion; the art of every 
nation reflects its acceptance or re- 
jection of those ultimate values 
which transcend time and space 
and find their sanctions in the 
world of spirit, not in the world of 
sensory perceptions. And signifi- 
cant though the aesthetic decadence 
is in itself the political and social 
implications of the same material- 
ism which gave it birth are for the 
moment even more alarming. Why 
is it that the Western democracies 
in their hour of peril have been so 
hard put to produce an effective 
counter-idealism to the Nazi threat? 
Is it not, perhaps, because Nazism 
is also a product of a disbelief “in 
the personal life,” of a preference 
for “more physical exercises” of a 
brutal disregard for “esthetic in- 
terests, moral discipline” and “the 
habits of contemplation and evalua- 
tion”? After all, from the denial 
of the most sacred positive values 
to the affirmation of the most dia- 
bolic negative values is a transition 
requiring only the man and the 
propitious moment. And was not 
Nazism born in an era in which the 
guiding principles of the Renais- 
sance had achieved their “rotten 
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ripeness” in a final century of 
liberalism? And, finally, if the 
Goethe - Burckhardt-Nietzsche con- 
ception of the man of the Renais- 
sance was a myth as far as the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
were concerned has it not taken on 
flesh and blood in the nation whose 
characteristic thinking in Luther, 
in Kant, and in Hegel has been so 
congenial to it? In other words is 
it not possible to see Nazism not as 
a monstrous new birth but rather 
as the last stage in the degenera- 
tion of an era which began in nega- 
tion and is coming to a negative 
end. The freedom to live his life 
“beyond good and evil,” to seek for 
present happiness unhaunted by 
the shadows of eternity, to enjoy 
with unsubdued avidity the fruits 
of his own mechanical advance- 
ment, to walk out of the murky 
idolatry of a believing past into the 
clear sunlight of the untrammeled 
reason has been given to modern 
man with what result? In the Nazi- 
Fascist domains the surrender of 
the most basic civil rights, the ac- 
ceptance of the most abject eco- 
nomic slavery, and the abdication 
of the very idea of individual social 
significance. And in the demo- 
cratic world the apparent inability, 
after the long spiritual anarchy, to 
awaken effective indignation against 
this unprecedented abasement. 

In the utterances of Eliot, Mac- 
Leish, and Mumford there is evi- 
dent a hopeful new orientation of 
liberal thought in a time of stress. 
But from Waldo Frank comes the 
most reasoned and thorough analy- 
sis of the cultural chaos which sur- 
rounds us. There is much in 


Frank’s thought which itself bears 
evidence of those modern intellec- 
tual and spiritual heresies which he 
condemns so convincingly — much 
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in his historical interpretation 
which has not escaped the preju- 
dice of the New Enlightenment 
against all things medieval — but 
beside the clarity of his logic and 
the earnestness of his purpose these 
faults seem trivial. 

The new philosophies of violence 
thrive, Frank insists, in a spiritual 
vacuum and such a vacuum Europe 
affurded them when they appeared: 


“Maybe Mr. Chamberlain (like 
Mr. Roosevelt) prays every night. 
No matter: he doesn’t believe a 
thing except things —except the 
heaping up of things. His notion 
of the proper heap differs, from 
Clem Atlee’s, from Leon Blum’s, 
from Joseph Stalin’s, from Leon 
Trotsky’s, from John Dewey’s no- 
tions. But they’ve all got the same 
essential values of empirical ra- 
tionalism, which leaves man out 
... the same religion (with varia- 
tions) which leaves life out.” 


His evaluation of the malevolent 
effect of this empirical rationalism 
which he calls “our modern re- 
ligion” sounds familiar to Catholic 
ears, but how strange to hear it 
coming from other than a Scholas- 
tic source? 


“This religion of ours is name- 
less to itself; it shrinks from the 
word as from such words as 
tragedy, sin, God, which would 
treacherously lead it back into the 
organic realm of the mystery of hu- 
man freedom. It is an implicit re- 
ligion; and as such has been able 
to insinuate itself even into the 
churches, where it countervails 
against the rhetoric of pastors, 
priests and rabbis, from whose ritu- 
als of the Great Tradition the oxy- 
gen of life has long since vanished.” 
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By “the Great Tradition” Frank 
does not mean exclusively the 
Christian tradition, although he in- 
cludes the Christian idealism within 
it. Rather, “it is the sense... that 
the individual as an individual par- 
takes of the divine, which is his 
way of naming the universal and 
finding it good, and knowing it his. 
It is the sense that the individual 
has purpose and direction, dignity 
and value, because God is in him.” 


As a substitute for the spiritual 
invigoration of the Great Tradition, 
empirical rationalism has offered 
only an empty faith in words: 


“Empirical rationalism appears 
to be a theory of reality based ex- 
clusively on reports of the senses. 
What do they report? Things and 
states, from which the rational 
process induces other things and 
states, categories, laws, adding 
nothing. The approximate sum of 
them all is supposed to be reality; 
and man is scornfully advised not 
to transcend its limit — what, 
twenty years ago, I called ‘the com- 
fort of the limit,’ lest he fall in the 
abyss of ‘fantasy . . . indulgence in 
this fantasy marks a manner of 
yearning and not a principle of con- 
struction’ (John Dewey). Now, 
what these things and states of 
things and categories and laws of 
things are, is worps.” ® 


He would be a vain and shallow 
observer, who, in a moment when 
all that is dear to the Western mode 
of living trembles before a cata- 
clysmic blast, would optimistically 
prate of the future. We may be 


5“Our Guilt in Fascism,” in The New Re- 
public, May 6, 1940. 
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witnessing the inauguration of an 
epoch to which in toll of blood and 
tears the simple barbarity of the 
first Dark Ages may yet appear 
bathed in light. But if there is rea- 
son for hope, it is in the circum- 
stance that in the moment of crisis 
the proud self-sufficiency which the 
Renaissance bequeathed to the 
spirit of man is being sloughed off 
—that from the quarter which has 
been most insistent in its worship, 
the new-old heresy of Nominalism 
is being rejected and a belief in 
Absolutes is being reaffirmed—that 
such Christian concepts as moral 
discipline, personal sin, individual 
responsibility, the imperfection of 
man are being seized upon as 
buckler and shield against the new 
nihilism. 

The ideological bankruptcy of 
the epoch founded upon Renais- 
sance tradition is on all sides evi- 
dent. The vanity of the attempt to 
find Reality through the exclusive 
testimony of the senses is more 
and more widely being acknowl- 
edged, not seldom despairingly but 
increasingly often in hopeful ac- 
cents. Mysticism indeed is a dark 
word and its implications are often 
misunderstood. Still the weary 
Western mind—having come full 
circle in its search for self-realiza- 
tion—may yet attain to the wisdom 
of St. John of the Cross: 


“In order to arrive at possessing 
everything, 
Desire to possess nothing. 
In order to arrive at being every- 
thing, 
Desire to be nothing. 
In order to arrive at knowing 
everything, 
Desire to know nothing.” 





DON’T COUNT COMMUNISM OUT! 


By JAMES TRAVIS 


GENERAL tendency has arisen 
to consider that Communism 
in America is a dead issue, now 
that Stalin has put off the mask, 
and begun to act like a dictator 
abroad as well as at home. But 
Communism is hard to kill —or 
cure: for it is obvious to anyone 
who has mingled with Communists, 
that their creed is often a pathologi- 
cal symptom, the expression of an 
inner malady—one expression; 
their physiognomy, their very faces, 
are often another. 

Surely, Communism is not always 
a malady, a form of madness. Per- 
haps it is misunderstood because 
such a variety of theories, condi- 
tions, and attitudes is denoted by 
the one word. 

At least, Communism of what- 
ever brand is a theory of society—a 
theory that has as its prime element 
the dogma of the equality of all 
men. As an expression of this 
equality and as a means of further- 
ing the social virtues, possessions, 
it is believed, should be held in 
common. The more popular mod- 
ern varieties of Communism re- 
gard property as theft, insist on 
“labor” as the source of all wealth, 
call for the expropriation of the 
expropriators, and find that the 
movement of history is determined 
fundamentally by economic forces. 
Capitalistic industrialism is viewed 
as a system under which short 
spells of prosperity are followed by 
increasingly acute crises, leading 
to pauperization of the masses, con- 
centration of wealth, the world 


crisis, the general strike, and the 
world revolution that permits the 
proletariat to capture the instru- 
ments of production. According to 
the Communist bible, the “dialectic 
of history” ordains that class con- 
flict be the means of attaining the 
millennium of a classless society. 
Modern Communists regard even 
the legislation they demand as a 
half-measure to revolution, and 
consider strikes successful in pro- 
portion to the discontent they pro- 
duce or the power they win for 
Communist leadership. Religion is 
condemned as the opiate of the peo- 
ple, a means whereby the classes 
enslave the masses. In the world- 
wide revolutionary cataclysm that 
will “free mankind,” religion must 
be liquidated, together with the 
middle and upper classes and, in 
general, anyone possessed of a 
“bourgeois mentality” — shopkeep- 
ers, prosperous farmers, profes- 
sional men, etc.; for the evidence of 
one’s fitness to survive in present 
society is considered evidence of 
one’s unfitness to live under the 
“reign of the proletariat.” After 
the revolution, an indefinitely long 
period of State Socialism guided by 
Communist leaders will prepare for 
the disappearance of all distinctions 
and the emergence of the classless 
society. At the present stage of 
the game, Communist leaders get 
power by legislation, propaganda, 
strikes, and “boring from within” 
—§infiltrating government, public 
utilities, the national defense, in- 
dustry, unions, schools, amuse- 
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ments, and all manner of benevo- 
lent, fraternal, religious, economic, 
and political organizations. 

Notice that Communism is a doc- 
trine or philosophy, not a series of 
concrete political proposals. By 
this token, practical proposals are 
not necessarily Communistic be- 
cause novel or even extreme. In- 
deed, Communists have often sup- 
ported practical proposals of a con- 
structive character; though their 
support of constructive measures is 
typically motivated by their desire 
to insure their own existence as a 
political force and thus the ulti- 
mate success of “the revolution.” 
In climbing on the New Deal band- 
wagon, Communists are playing the 
same game Marx counseled in 1871, 
when the unprepared workers of 
Paris had the choice of either co- 
operating with the newly declared 
Republic or sabotaging it in favor 
of a Commune. Marx’s suggested 
strategy of co-operating with the 
Republic was ignored, but shortly 
afterward vindicated by the col- 
lapse of the Commune. Good 
Marxianism calls for the defense of 
Liberal institutions as a_ shelter 
within which the red virus may fes- 
ter unimpeded until its putresence 
contaminates the entire body poli- 
tic. Conservatives, consequently, 
must distinguish the probable effect 
of progressive proposals from the 
motivation of the support that Com- 
munists often extend. 

Now it is patent that the doctrine 
or philosophy of Communism rests 
logically on a set of irrational dog- 
mas, insupportable in the face of 
criticism. For example, it cannot 
be rationally maintained that the 
fundamental determinants of his- 
torical movements are economic 
forces or conditions, since the eco- 
nomic forms of a culture are ex- 
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pressions of the inner potentialities 
of the culture, just as its religions, 
sciences, and arts. Nor can “labor” 
be shown to be the source of all 
value, without emptying the words 
“labor” and “value” of their com- 
mon meanings—the very meanings 
presumed in Communist propa- 
ganda. And though there are defi- 
ciencies in capitalistic industrial- 
ism as a way of life, it has been 
attended at least by increasingly 
higher standards of physical com- 
fort for the masses, by a great in- 
crease in social security and serv- 
ices, by an increased diffusion of 
wealth, and by an enormous in- 
crease in the political control exert- 
ed by the masses. Social history 
has failed to accommodate Marxian 
theory. As for the dream of a 
classless society, the concept is, his- 
torically, a contradiction in terms. 
Societies productive of the highest 
values have always been, histori- 
cally, characterized by the existence 
of classes. But enough of the con- 
tent of a philosophy purely delu- 
sionary! A theory of society, its 
significance lies, not in the validity 
of ‘its concepts, but in their social 
tendency as propaganda or “ideals.” 

What is necessary to the initia- 
tion of a classless society? The de- 
struction of capitalistic society, the 
destruction of religion, of national 
boundaries, of race and color dis- 
tinctions, of sex distinctions, of the 
aristocracy, the middle class, the 
professional men of bourgeois men- 
tality—the destruction, indeed, of 
all that distinguishes a living, or- 
ganic society. Who is to accom- 
plish this destruction? The prole- 
tariat, the dispossessed. What 
means shall be employed? Propa- 
ganda, strikes, sabotage, revolution 
—the end justifies any means. 
What are the proposed details of 
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the future society? No time (ap- 
parently) to work them out yet. 

There could scarcely be further 
need to underline the purely de- 
structive tendency of Communistic 
thought. It is a system of delu- 
sions that accommodates ideally a 
variety of types predisposed to an 
intellectualized anti-social expres- 
sion of maladjustments and pho- 
bias. Communistic pseudo-intellec- 
tualism serves to stimulate anti- 
social action, by glorifying this as 
historically significant and even 
progressive. Further, Communistic 
doctrine stresses the need of organ- 
ization, so that it not merely syste- 
matizes individual phobias, and 
thereby strengthens them, but it al- 
so organizes them for anti-social 
action. 

Though there are certain minor 
variations of theory, and occasion- 
ally even heresies, among the peo- 
ple that regard themselves as Com- 
munists, it would be an error to 
classify these people merely by the 
theories they hold. A more funda- 
mental basis is found in the sort of 
psychological moods or attitudes 
that Communists display. Commu- 
nists must be studied in terms of 
their psychology, if one is to appre- 
hend why many who are in some 
respects intelligent continue to be- 
lieve in not only books that have 
been exploded as fallacious, but in 
the principles of leaders completely 
unprincipled, and in the perfection 
of a way of life that has proved to 
be more than normally imperfect, 
whenever attempted by groups of 
ordinary men. No, Communism 


does not erase itself when its catch- 
words, its leaders, its Utopias col- 
lapse in the face of realities —a 
madman does not surrender his 
mania when it is proved illogical; 
rather he finds the sane mad, and 
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either contrives new delusions or 
recasts the old ones. 

Of course, not all the mad are 
harmful; nor are all Communists 
gravely mad. Some are perhaps 
no more unbalanced than a good 
portion of the people loosely con- 
sidered normal. Unfortunately, 
however, the Communist is at best 
a person who expresses his malad- 
justments or his grievances not in 
trifles but by loyalty to groups and 
ideas of a peculiarly destructive 
tendency. How pathetic that many 
well-meaning people, shocked by 
life, find refuge for idealism in a 
perversion of ideals, and an outlet 
for constructive urges in work that 
leads to destruction! 


What is unique in Communism? 
What is the essence that lends this 
theory of society its virulency, its 
fitness for many as a system of de- 
lusions? 

Communism attracts many be- 
cause it seems to give them what 
their life seems to deny. Commu- 
nistic doctrine and activity consti- 
tute, then, an escape mechanism. 
Indeed, it is convenient to classify 
Communism in four terms that 
echo the language of psychiatry; 
namely, benign Communism, es- 
cape Communism, protest Commu- 
nism, and pathological Commu- 
nism. Naturally, all these types of 
Communism are more likely to oc- 
cur, like most psychic maladies, in 
a social order that generates rela- 
tively extreme nervous tensions or 
strains. 

Benign Communism is a condi- 
tion wherein the afflicted person is 
conscious of a great love for suffer- 
ing mankind and of a desire to free 
mankind by inaugurating for its 
benefit the Communist Utopia. The 
benign Communist is distinguish- 
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able also by his unwillingness de- 
liberately to hurt anybody. He does 
not seek a revolutionary orgy of 
mass murder, but rather looks to- 
ward a vague mass conversion of 
mankind by peaceful means to a 
life of pure co-operation. The be- 
nign Communist looks toward a 
millennium, but relies on legal 
means, voluntary action, and spirit- 
ual rejuvenation. He inclines to 
the notion that communities organ- 
ized on his principles will inspire 
the world in general to adopt these 
principles. If one model commu- 
nity fails, why, the next may suc- 
ceed. Our present administration, 
by the way, indulged in a bit of be- 
nign Communism somewhere in 
New Jersey, not so long ago. 

Ironically, a classic case of be- 
nign Communism involves a_ per- 
sonage that had first gained fame 
as a capitalistic industrialist. Rob- 
ert Owen, during the early days of 
industrialism, demonstrated, in the 
operation of his famous mills at 
New Lanark, that machinery on a 
large scale could be employed very 
profitably without inhumanity and 
even to the benefit of the workers. 
Owen became one of the foremost 
industrialists of his time while pio- 
neering in the improvement of 
working conditions. But Owen had 
just begun. 

All during his rise to the top of 
industry, Owen had been working 
out his philosophy. All during his 
successful struggle with competi- 
tors, Owen became more and more 
convinced that the belief in the use- 
fulness of competition was the most 
mischievous of errors regarding the 
principles of human society. Since 
Owen also believed that character 
was formed purely by circum- 
stances, he concluded that the cure 
of society lay in spreading truth 
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and in forming co-operative com- 
munities, or other co-operative 
forms of economic life. 

During the English industrial 
turmoil of 1820-1830, Owenism, 
along with Socialism generally, had 
imbibed the dogma that industrial- 
ism meant short spells of prosper- 
ity, followed by chronic crises, pau- 
perization of the masses, and the 
sudden advent of the social revolu- 
tion. The first three beliefs reflect- 
ed a rather limited experience; but 
the last, purely a state of mind. 
All Owenites believed that England 
and the world was on the eve of 
adopting new views; for, if truth, 
clearly presented, will be recognized 
and acted upon, as Owenites be- 
lieved, what doubt can there be that 
Utopia is just around the corner? 
Naturally, the truth of his ideas was 
self-evident, to Owen. 

An inordinately egocentric though 
wholly noble temperament prevent- 
ed Owen’s really understanding 
other men. His conviction that his 
own character was formed “purely 
by circumstances” proves that he 
did not understand himself. Inci- 
dentally, he would usually attribute 
his disappointments to the machi- 
nations of “priestcraft.” 

A pathetic trust in the complete 
efficacy of education led Owen to 
expect stupendous sublimities al- 
most immediately from what might 
at present be termed the proper 
“conditioning” or “indoctrination.” 
He preached everywhere and organ- 
ized communities even in the 
United States. After failing with 
the unskilled workers, he and his 
adherents appealed mainly to intel- 
ligent or skilled labor, great efforts 
being made to persuade trade 
unions to convert into co-operative- 
communist societies, and to invest 
their funds in production on social- 
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istic lines, instead of wasting money 
on bitter and futile strikes. Gen- 
erally, the unions preferred to go 
on “wasting their money.” 

But Owen never faltered. A Mes- 
sianic strain sustained him amid 
the shipwreck of communities, the 
derision of unbelievers, and the 
“priestcraft” of his fancy. Toward 
the end of his life, he completely 
transcended mundane limits. An 
almost continuous intercourse with 
the spirits of the dead, often enough 
through the mediumship of trick- 
sters, was a solace for the invariable 
rejection, by the highest civil au- 
thorities, of the never-ending 
stream of proposals, ever more am- 
bitious, which he fabricated buoy- 
antly for the regeneration of man- 
kind. The rationalistic trappings 
of his philosophy fell apart as mere 
husk or shell, and at last, in senil- 
ity, guised for so long as the man 


of affairs, a mystic stood revealed 
as the pitiful reminiscence of a spir- 
it that, in the first flush of youth- 
ful energy, had been caught up, for 
a spell, by certain of the forces of 
his age, and equipped with their 


catchwords. A strong if inverted 
religious faith supported Owen’s 
belief in the imminence of the 
earthly paradise, and he communi- 
cated this faith to his disciples. 

Would that all Communists were 
as benign as Owen! One fears that 
his species is extinct, or represented 
by a scattering of dwarfed rem- 
nants. 


The typical escape Communist 
is less naive in some respects than 
such a benign Communist as Owen, 
and less kindly. In the course of 
achieving the land of heart’s desire, 
the escapist is usually quite willing 
to contemplate with equanimity the 
prospect of an indefinite amount of 
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revolutionary bloodshed and de- 
struction, as a sort of cleansing 
process, to remove the last vestiges 
of ugliness and tyranny. And the 
Utopia that follows? 

The escapist can be identified 
from the made-to-measure tailoring 
of his dream society. If he is an 
artist, the Utopia will be keyed to 
art; if a writer, to literature; if a 
clergyman, to righteous living of a 
semi-monastic description. Essen- 
tially, the escape Communist is re- 
volted by the inability of society as 
it is organized to live in accord- 
ance with his personal ideals of the 
good life; and he is unwilling to 
come to terms with society, or un- 
able. Since it is easier for him to 
preserve hope if the system, not 
man, is conceived to be at fault, he 
attributes to it his emotional dis- 
satisfaction with life, revenges him- 
self on the system with phantasies 
of revolution, and creates in his 
imagination a future that accords 
with his fondest wishes. 

A classic attack of escape Com- 
munism afflicted the Victorian ar- 
tist and poet William Morris in his 
later years. Morris, during the sec- 
ond half of the nineteenth century, 
attempted to revive many of the 
arts and crafts that had attained 
the zenith of their development dur- 
ing medieval times. In fact, he be- 
came a master of more than twenty 
arts and crafts, and, with the help 
of his large inheritance, success- 
fully organized and operated a lim- 
ited liability company that engaged 
solely in the creation by hand and 
the sale of craft art, from tapes- 
tries to glassware. Eventually, 
though, Morris concluded that the 
revival of the arts on a broad basis 
could not take place until society 
had recaptured the medieval “joy 
in life, joy in work, joy in art.” 
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Since industrialism broke down 
the creative processes into mean- 
ingless routines endlessly repeated, 
and since capitalism robbed the 
workers of means and leisure, Mor- 
ris decided that both capitalism and 
industrialism must go. Conse- 
quently, he wrote letters to the pa- 
pers; joined the Socialist League; 
took part in protests, demonstra- 
tions, and disturbances; contributed 
large sums of money to the cause; 
edited a radical magazine; and 
wrote News from Nowhere, a Utopi- 
an romance set in a future Eng- 
land without factories, overpopula- 
tion, landowners, jails, bad man- 
ners, or churches, but conspicuous 
for beautiful architecture, gardens, 
frescoes, murals, tapestries, glass- 
ware, metalwork, leatherwork, fur- 
niture, colored stuffs, etc., etc. In 
his book, Morris ascribes a momen- 
tous historical significance to cer- 


tain disturbances in which he par- 
ticipated, and asserts that the new 
epoch of freedom and joy was ush- 
ered in by a general strike (a la 
Marx) that led to a savage revolu- 


tion, in which the workers de- 
stroyed about everything, and par- 
ticularly the instruments of produc- 
tion, the machines that had dulled 
the artistic impulse. 

It is droll that Morris subtitled 
News from Nowhere an Epoch of 
Rest. He was a person of tremen- 
dous capacity for work, of pro- 
digious memory, and of consum- 
mate genius in any work involving 
the skilled use of the hands. As a 
boy, he could not rest or study un- 
less his hands were ceaselessly 
busy: he was forced to take up 
knitting for relief. Evidently, from 
the contours of his Utopia, the fu- 
ture England of his dreams would 
suit him ideally. But he grievously 
over-estimated, all through his life, 
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the capacity of the average man for 
joy in work and art. And notice 
the antipathy of this medievalistic 
artist for the Church, the very hub 
and center of medieval life. Why 
this hatred, one wonders, for the 
Church, as with Owen, and the gen- 
erality of radicals. 

Still, for all his intellectual 
flaws, Morris is an attractive and 
even a fascinating figure. The com- 
plaint one has as a rule with escape 
Communists is, that they are distinc- 
tive, unlike Morris, solely for their 
intellectual and emotional flaws. 


Where to draw the line that dis- 
tinguishes protest Communists 
from escape Communists is not al- 
ways easy. Yet it seems just to 
maintain that protest Communists 
are escapists with nothing very 
definite to escape to. If they are 
capable of imaginatively creating a 
dream future, it must be confessed 
that this future is never clearly 
limned in their consciousness; per- 
haps a coherent picture never pre- 
sents itself to that field of their 
mentality, unless it is received 
from without. It follows that the 
protest Communist, since he has no 
compelling vision, is more content 
with Communistic orthodoxy than 
the escape Communist. The latter, 
like Morris, in order to create an 
expressive dream future, may draw 
upon Socialists as far apart as Marx 
and Ruskin, and upon the Middle 
Ages, and upon his own imagina- 
tion. The protester pure and sim- 
ple isn’t really interested in the fu- 
ture. It is the oppressive present 
that galls him — mankind except 
“the Comrades,” all nations except 
the Soviet, all ideas save those of 
Marx, all newspapers save the 
Worker. 

But why these particular excep- 
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tions? Because they present him 
a set of concepts that articulate his 
resentment against the nature of 
life, or against a society indifferent 
to him, or against an economic or- 
der that takes much and gives little, 
or against a moral code that is too 
demanding, or against a culture to 
which he is alien at heart, or a 
world in which his talents do not 
justify his opinion of himself. It 
is the protest Communist who de- 
lights in calling institutions, classes, 
and individuals by sloganistic 
sneer-names—capitalist, bourgeois, 
scab, reactionary, kulak, Fascist, 
Cossack. It is the protester, often, 
who would reduce or liquidate 
whatever reminds him of his inade- 
quacy, such as patriotism and na- 
tionality, family life, continence, 
the athlete, the virgin, chivalry, 
taste and refinement, personal 
cleanliness. Naturally, among the 
protesters there are some who have 
been soured by legitimate griev- 
ances: young colored people victi- 
mized by discrimination, people of 
Jewish race in the same plight, 
workers ground in sweat shops, 
cripples barred from business—all 
these side by side with broken 
down artists, bankrupt business- 
men, literary hacks, maladjusted 
maidens, and misfits trained for the 
clergy. 

The type of the protest Commu- 
nist is familiar enough. It is pres- 
ent on every picket line, at every 
meeting, at every demonstration. 
It hisses or cheers, as the situation 
demands, at theaters, concerts, 
docks, railway terminals. And it 
is truly happy only when complain- 
ing or else reading its daily stint of 
police brutality, the Frontist terror, 
and Rumanian provocations. 


But how are protest Communists 
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distinguishable from pathological 
Communists? Both varieties seem 
often to act alike. It is only if the 
psychological motivation of their 
action is considered, that the types 
may be specifically identified. 

The pathological Communist is a 
type that finds in Communism an 
expression or outlet for a phobia 
in the strict sense, whether this 
phobia be incipient or developed, 
latent or overt. Communistic doc- 
trine, or, as it should be termed, 
phantasy, presents systems of con- 
cepts that appeal especially to maso- 
chists, sadists, and homosexual per- 
verts. 

The masochist, he that derives 
morbid pleasure from _ self-suffer- 
ing, achieves Communistic glory 
when his activities incur what he is 
pleased to term persecution. The 
Communistic masochist, impelled 
by his mania, becomes a master at 
provoking the “reactionaries” about 
him, so that they inflict on him pain 
of either a mental or physical char- 
acter. It is masochism that leads 
the Communistic “martyr” to his 
apotheosis. But it is the prestige 
he attributes to his doctrine that 
sanctifies his martyrdom—gives it 
illimitable significance, affords his 
ego an indefinite extension in terms 
of the proletariat, the interna- 
tional, the cause, etc. Thus it is 
that Communism provides a sanc- 
tion for the extremes of masochism 
—an ideally perverted sanction, 
since it magnifies enormously the 
anti-social aspects of the mania, 
and thus revenges masochism on 
society while at the same time 
glorifying the masochist, so that 
the maniac pushes himself to ever 
more catastrophic extremes and 
precipitates the incipient masochis- 
tic phobias of others. 

Communism is likewise a mecha- 
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nism of great potency for the anti- 
social utilization of sadism. On an 
intellectual plane, the Communistic 
critique of capitalist society appeals 
to the sadist because of its destruc- 
tive tendency. The sadist rends 
and shatters society, on an intellec- 
tual level, in applying to it the or- 
thodox criticism. At the same time, 
the persistent phantasy of “the 
revolution” continually allures the 
sadist; for it promises the rain of 
blood that he secretly craves, often 
unknown to himself. And all this 
blood, all this destruction shall be 
righteous! Sadism, from a vice to 
be secretly indulged, thus becomes, 
under Communism, a political and 
moral virtue, perhaps the chief one. 
Only, it is called by other names, 
such as research, boring from with- 
in, emancipation of the proletariat, 
direct action, liquidation of class 
enemies, etc. 

As for the liberation Commu- 
nistic doctrine brings to exhibition- 
ists, homosexual perverts, and psy- 
chopathic miscegenists, it is suffi- 
cient to underline the satisfaction 
these types can find in the idea of 
brotherhood or comradeship, par- 
ticularly when this idea presents it- 
self in a semi-secret or an anti- 
social setting. The sheer noisiness 
and showiness of Communistic con- 
versation and posturing is perhaps 
obvious clinical evidence of the re- 
lease such activity brings to exhi- 
bitionists, among whom must be 
often included homosexualists and 
psychopathic miscegenists. Once 
again, Communism haloes all this, 
makes acute what had been per- 
haps mild or merely incipient. 


What is the cure for Commu- 
nism? What is the cure for the 
phobias that masquerade under its 
banner? 
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Obviously, if literature could be 
expurgated of Communistic doc- 
trine, if Communistic activity could 
be eliminated by law or otherwise, if 
the mind of man could by directive 
action be cleansed of Communism, 
many of the phobias that find an 
outlet in Communism would not 
reach an acute stage of develop- 
ment, since there would be less ex- 
citation for them, and less pseudo- 
intellectual sanction. Nor would 
they, through other available out- 
lets, find an expression so socially 
destructive. But the complete ex- 
termination of Communism by ar- 
bitrary methods would hardly be 
practicable, since the effort might 
further popularize the doctrine, and 
since the effort would almost cer- 
tainly require the tightening of 
social controls in a social order 
already characterized by extreme 
tensions. Furthermore, extirpating 
Communism from above down- 
wards would be dangerously like 
attempting to cure a malady by 
eradicating the symptoms. 

Logically, the affliction of Com- 
munism must be attacked along 
several lines. First, an unremit- 
ting analysis of the intellectual 
limitations — the illogic and shal- 
lowness — of Communist doctrine, 
in order to lower its prestige among 
the semi-literate and the semi- 
rational. Secondly, an aggressive 
medical program for the benefit of 
psychopaths, masochists, sadists, 
degenerates, and borderline cases 
among the comrades. Thirdly, a re- 
ligious revival to accommodate 
escapists and reconcile protesters. 
Fourthly, the promotion of an in- 
tellectualized nationalism, so that 
masochists may find glory suffer- 
ing for rather than against the na- 
tion, and so that sadists may find 
a socially useful vent for the urge 
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to joy through cruelty. Fifthly, an 
educational program, from infancy, 
that will prepare the masses for an 
adolescent and adult life in a so- 
ciety of unparalleled psychological 
tension. Sixthly, a perpetual re- 
form of laws and institutions, eco- 
nomic and otherwise, in keeping 
with technological change. 

Some have defended Communism 
as a socially useful phenomenon 
because of its alertness to abuses. 
Unfortunately, this alertness is usu- 
ally the occasion also of proposals 
and activity that destroy rather 
than preserve or cure. Communism 
can be a socially or politically use- 
ful stimulant only so long as it does 
not detach itself from the body poli- 
tic to form “third parties” or throw 
wrenches in the machinery. Com- 
munism organized becomes radical- 
ism for its own sake. Unconscious- 


ly, such Communism is essentially 
nihilism, philosophically and politi- 
cally. As nihilism, Communism is 
peculiarly capable of being em- 
ployed in Trojan Horse activity by 
foreign powers, whether these are 
avowedly Communistic, or merely 


nihilistic under another name. 
The truth of the contention that or- 
ganized Communism is essentially 
nihilism may be easily demon- 
strated by reference not only to the 
diabolical savagery of the Russian 
revolution, but to the monstrous 
and, for some, inexplicable sym- 
pathy at present displayed by Com- 
munists for Nazis. In fact, the 
Communists are being used by the 
Nazis; and the basis for this utiliza- 
tion is the nihilistic propensity of 
Communism, a doctrine that ceases 
to be true to itself, because it can- 
not be, the moment it attempts to 
build something on the wreckage 
of what it destroys. 

What makes Communism triply 
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hard to cure is the economic inter- 
est of various groups and individ- 
uals in its promotion. Communists 
with a talent for the pen find a 
livelihood, occasionally, in journal- 
ism or proletarian fiction or propa- 
ganda, from handbills to “re- 
search.” Communists with a tal- 
ent for organization promote unions 
and associations, usually without 
loss of money, to themselves. Many 
of those who live on Communism 
are no doubt sincere believers; 
many others learn to manipulate 
the party catchwords deliberately, 
and cynically. A lust for power 
very easily supplants a love of the 
faith. Why not, since the faith is 
one contrived to attract inferiority 
complexes? But this lust for power 
burns in the breasts of types that, 
on principle, stop at no means to 
an end. 

As an example of Communist tac- 
tics to augment power for the “Al- 
liance” on one clerical project of 
the W. P. A. in New York City, the 
following brief survey of devices is 
illuminating: 

1. Spies are employed to dis- 
cover non-sympathizers and report 
any of their infractions of depart- 
mental regulations. 

2. Non-sympathizers are pro- 
voked to reveal themselves as such 
by staged conversations in which 
Communists talk against Commu- 
nism. 

3. Non-sympathizers are led to 
suspect one another. 

4. Non-sympathizers encounter 
ostracism socially and non-co- 
operation on the job. 

5. Supervisors and key-men gen- 
erally are seduced to drink liquor 
during working hours (a violation), 
consort carnally with Communist 
women, and, when homosexual, to 
reveal themselves. 
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6. On the basis of such incrimi- 
nating indulgence, key-men submit 
to Communist dictation regarding 
the ratings to be given to employees 
—ratings that serve as a basis for 
layoffs, when the administration 
decides on a “reduction in force.” 
Ratings are thus based on Alliance 
membership, not merit. 

7. Non-sympathizers that cannot 
be forced out otherwise are pro- 
voked by insults to strike a superior 
in the presence of a witness—pen- 
alty, dismissal. In this manner, 
several competent translators of 
German ancestry were liquidated. 

8. In times of layoff, Aryans, 
even though in the Alliance, are 
discriminated against, since “pri- 
vate industry does not discriminate 
against them.” 

9. Political (Alliance - Commu- 
nist) activity is conducted openly 
during work hours. 


Naturally, the promotion of such 
a program on a large scale involves 
a paid organization capable of call- 
ing strikes and exerting political 
pressure such as marches on Wash- 


ington. It need not be said that 
personalities devoted to sustaining 
policies like the one outlined would 
not hesitate to make the “cause” 
work for them. 


Summarizing, the survival of 
Communism in the United States 
seems assured because of several 
considerations. Foreign money at 
the disposal of trusted party work- 
ers maintains a nucleus that feeds 
propaganda or doctrine to suscep- 
tible cases. These cases, if convert- 
ed, in turn support the machine. 
The converts, in any event, are peo- 
ple incapable, through circum- 
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stances or predisposition, of mak- 
ing rational adjustments to the 
stresses of modern society. The 
number of potential converts de- 
pends on biological, economic, 
social, and cultural factors. The 
number of actual converts depends 
on the efficacy of Communist propa- 
ganda operating within the setting 
these factors create. Communism 
will not likely disappear merely be- 
cause its doctrines are illogical and 
unhistorical or because its idols are 
shown to be of clay: so long as 
propaganda is active, anything can 
be “explained” (cf., the Worker); 
those with phobias can easily ra- 
tionalize unpleasant realities. Nor 
will Communism disappear with an 
improvement in economic condi- 
tions; for Communism is a system 
of delusions that accommodates 
psychological maladjustments aris- 
ing from tensions of a cultural, ra- 
cial, social, and sexual, as well as 
economic, character. The danger 
of Communistic contagion may best 
be lessened by a broad program on 
a variety of fronts; otherwise, the 
measures taken will be ineffective 
and possibly even harmful to the 
State. An intelligent corrective pro- 
gram is not likely to be undertaken, 
however, because of political con- 
siderations and, more significant 
still, the lack of an organization fit 
to sustain the program. Finally, 
the nature of Communism, whether 
it is to be cured or understood, must 
be apprehended in terms of its psy- 
chological motivation as well as its 
doctrinal content—its changes in 
doctrine represent, after all, but the 
feverishly fitful tossings of a dis- 
ordered mentality that, though it 
would avoid reality, cannot avoid 
reacting to it. 





HUXLEY’S PANTHEON 


By Tuomas J. MERTON 


A FEW years ago Aldous Huxley 
wrote Eyeless in Gaza, a novel 
which disappointed his followers 
for two reasons. First it was not 
a very good novel, and second it 
indicated his disillusionment in the 
comfortable and materialistic skep- 
ticism with which he had been, un- 
til then, apparently satisfied. His 
new opinions, instead, appeared to 
be those of a theosophic crank, but 
it was not altogether true that these 
opinions were as new or as startling 
in Huxley as they seemed. They 
had their roots in earlier work, like 
Those Barren Leaves in which Hux- 
ley exhibits the sneaking curiosity 
which intellectuals often feel to- 
ward mystics, who say they con- 
template the truth face to face. 

In all justice to Huxley he was 
always more than a mere intellec- 
tual. He is also an intelligent man. 
He even now sees more clearly than 
most of his contemporaries, the end 
for which man was created, but he 
shows himself both perplexed and 
confused in his discussion of the 
means of attaining that end. He 
is still a capable writer. He still 
makes criticisms of literature that 
are as full of erudition as they are 
of perspicacity. His personal charm 
is equal to his wit and his good in- 
tentions: but unfortunately as a 
philosopher he is not distinguished. 

His Ends and Means seemed a 
little better than Eyeless in Gaza 
because he avoided, in it, some of 
the limitations that are imposed 
upon metaphysical concepts by the 
language of imagination and the 
accents of cultured dialogue. But 


the contradictions which were so 
perplexing in Ends and Means have 
become even more obvious in After 
Many a Summer Dies the Swan, his 
latest novel. 

There is a good enough reason 
why his opinions frequently sound 
theosophic: it is that they often 
really are so. He has gone from 
one mystic to another, Christian and 
Oriental, and he has reached his 
own kind of pantheistic idealism, 
at last, not without having stopped 
by at the doors of Spinoza, Kant 
and Bergson. He now believes that 
the world is completely illusory. 
Matter does not exist, and it is evil. 
Of course it is evil by privation of 
reality, truth and goodness which 
are only to be found in the single 
substance that exists, God. This 
substance is also life itself; but al- 
though all living things participate 
in it, they are separated from it 
by matter, and imprisoned in the 
realm of death or karma. Exist- 
ence on earth, then, is not good, and 
we are meant to escape from it by 
purification, detachment from mat- 
ter, and union with the selfless 
One. Material attachments only 
bind us down to evil: they cannot 
help us to reach God in any man- 
ner. Huxley follows Buddhism this 
far, but abandons it on,the ques- 
tion of metempsychosis, adding a 
further complicated twist of his 
own that makes it impossible in his 
system. He says that good is only 
impossible on the “human level,” 
and exists not only above it, in eter- 
nity, but also below it on the level 
of animals! 





HUXLEY’S PANTHEON 


The reason for this is probably 
a reminiscence of the old Point 
Counter Point days, in which ani- 
mal instincts were good for their 
own sake: he thinks they still are, 
but they must be evil in men be- 
cause they are self-conscious. 

Matter, in any case, can be sym- 
bolized as death. That is a familiar 
enough convention in mystical lit- 
erature, and that explains all the 
death symbols upon which Huxley’s 
latest novel is built. 

In the very first pages of the book 
we come upon a rather oppressive 
description of a cemetery called, 
not without reason, a pantheon, on 
the outskirts of Los Angeles. It is 
one of the great commercial enter- 
prises of one of the characters, 
Stoyte, and it is a flamboyant place 
adorned with every possible kind 
of vulgarity and pagan display. Its 
more ambitious features include a 
Fountain of Rainbow Music, a Ves- 
tibule of Ashes, a tiny Taj Mahal, 
an Old World Mortuary, some cata- 
combs and a perpetual Wurlitzer. 
But the most offensive thing about 
the place is that some of the graves 
are decorated with erotic statuary: 
for it is Stoyte’s pride that he has 
“put sex appeal into death.” 

This heavy-handed joke would 
appear to be too extreme, if only 
it were not all too possibly if not 
actually, true. But the importance 
of it is that it is a device Huxley 
uses to satirize materialism. For 
the materialist has to look for all 
goodness, all beauty and truth (if 
any) in materially desirable things. 
But since beauty, goodness and so 
on are not in material things alone, 
this is as absurd and as bad as try- 
ing to “put sex appeal into death.” 
Nevertheless, the pagan hopes to 
get for himself as many material 
things and pleasures as possible be- 
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fore he dies: and if it ceases to be 
a case of every man for himself, at 
least one has a chance of getting 
his fair share if he unites to fight 
for it with other members of his 
“oppressed class.” An extremely 
happy consummation, for him, 
would be to live on earth forever, 
enjoying everlasting youth and 
health: that is a characteristically 
pagan paradise. Therefore, the cen- 
tral theme of After Many a Sum- 
mer is not death in general, but 
physical immortality. 

The title of the book is taken 
from Tennyson’s poem about a 
man to whom the gods gave ever- 
lasting life, in return for some 
favor. But unfortunately they did 
not give Tithonus everlasting youth, 
and he just got older and older and 
older, until he finally begged to be 
allowed to die, like all other crea- 
tures. 

Huxley has created a Tithonus 
of his own; one who did the gods 
no favor, but whom at least the 
reader should thank for being the 
material cause of the only readable 
parts of the novel, the “Hauberk 
Papers.” He is an English noble- 
man who found that he could be 
immortal on a diet of fishes’ intes- 
tines, and lived for two hundred 
years in a hidden cave in Surrey. 
Unlike Tennyson’s Tithonus, Hux- 
ley’s does not lose his youthful 
vigor. Instead he suffers a differ- 
ent degradation. That degradation 
is only revealed in the surprise end- 
ing of the book, so perhaps it would 
not be just to reveal it. But in any 
case, it is very effective, and con- 
stitutes the most forceful indict- 
ment of materialism that ever came 
from Huxley’s pen, even though 
somewhat the same idea was used, 
more crudely, in a Laurel and 
Hardy comedy in 1933. 
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The central theme is not at all a 
bad one, but it should have been 
treated in all its simplicity. In- 
stead of that, it is buried in a lot 
of extraneous material. The inter- 
minable philosophizings of one Mr. 
Propter, the dullest character in the 
whole history of the English novel, 
are allowed to impede the move- 
ment of the story and to spoil the 
effect of the whole plan. 

In the course of these soliloquies 
Huxley at the same time condemns 
most of the religious systems in the 
world and struggles with the con- 
tradictions of his own. His prin- 
cipal contention, in this, is a per- 
fectly good one: it is that too many 
men have created God in their own 
image, and after they have done so, 
have called upon the God they have 
created to justify their own violent 
depredations upon their neighbors. 
The lowest form of anthropomor- 
phic god is the dictator, who is not 
only a god in the form of a man 
but is a man, and who sets himself 
up as the embodiment of all the de- 
sires and strivings of his followers. 
Above this come polytheism and 
primitive monotheism and so on up 
the scale: and all the way up, even 
where God is the purest spirit, He 
does not cease to retain, in Huxley’s 
eyes, some taint of anthropomor- 
phism. 

So he goes as far as he can, and 
reaches the same extreme as the 
Buddhists, to whom God is pure 
nothingness. But He is not noth- 
ingness in the metaphorical sense 
that no concept of ours can repre- 
sent Him (which is the Christian 
view), He is really absolute noth- 
ingness. But at this point Huxley 
seems to realize that to say that 
God is nothingness is simply athe- 
ism, and so he falls back hurriedly 
upon the Christian notion of God as 
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pure actuality, or “pure working” 
as he says in the words of the Ger- 
man mystic John Tauler. 

Nevertheless Huxley cannot as- 
sent to the Divinity of Christ (al- 
though he doesn’t say how he feels 
toward the many incarnations of 
God worshiped in the East) and he 
thinks that Christianity, although it 
has “the merit of being simple and 
dramatic,” is categorically “wrong.” 

He thinks that men like St. John 
of the Cross, by a lucky accident, 
transcended these “errors” and 
managed to get a glimpse of pure 
and actual truth, but he condemns 
in the Spanish mystics a “strain of 
negative sensuality” which only re- 
affirmed their self-will more strong- 
ly when they believed they were 
annihilating it. 

But for Huxley any expression of 
will at all is “self-will.” He be- 
lieves all our acts are evil, and thus 
it would be absurd to designate spe- 
cial acts as sources of sin. He is 
convinced that “the level of man is 
the level of evil” and he wants to 
lift the mind by main force out of 
that level, so that it may attain 
union with God through, not love, 
but knowledge. 

In Ends and Means, Love was an 
important virtue, but now Huxley 
only mentions the word to say how 
much it embarrasses him. His mys- 
ticism operates exclusively in the 
order of speculation. Love, by 
which the will is directed to its 
proper end, the Good, has no place 
in that order. So naturally, since 
that is the only order Huxley ac- 
cepts, Love must go. 

Even the best intentioned activity 
only leads to evil consequences, and 
there is no longer any reason for 
Huxley to want to do anything for 
others. Gone, therefore, are the 
little groups of eight or ten prose- 
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lytizers, familiar to readers of Eye- 
less in Gaza, schooled in self-con- 
trol by the methods of F. M. Alex- 
ander, traveling about making 
speeches and opposing violence with 
non-resistance. In his new book, 
Huxley admits he doesn’t want to 
save anyone, except perhaps three 
or four well-disposed individuals. 

Yet in spite of all these opinions 
which are put into his mouth Mr. 
Propter is a very active person. 
He is as busy as he is talkative. 
He spends much time in a work- 
shop, and he cares not only for his 
orange trees, but for the bodies and 
souls of itinerant fruit-pickers. He 
dreams of a small agrarian com- 
munity in some fertile valley, a sort 
of beaverboard Shangri-la, in which 
a few chatty contemplatives might 
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wait out the war in seclusion and 
safety. 

All Mr. Propter’s attempts to help 
others seem false because of their 
inconsistency. Neither Propter nor 
Huxley really believes he can do 
anything for anybody else, and if 
they have any vocation at all, it is 
to the hermitage. There they will 
have no more worries about self- 
contradiction because they will no 
longer have to argue. There Hux- 
ley would be able to sit and think 
in peace, in between visits from cul- 
tured and amusing friends, and it 
would be very good for him. He 
should do that. He should stop 
writing about Mr. Propter, and, re- 
tiring to a suitable retreat, work in 
the medium in which he is really 
good: the Essay. 


TO DEATH 


By Maurice REipy 


OME gently in the day, or in the night, 
Come in the doom of shipwreck on the sea, 
Come at the close of torture or of pain, 
Of terrors on the earth—we wait for thee. 


Bearer of freedom, bringer of all joys, 

Whene’er you come you bring us life, not death; 
Dear Angel, bear it gently, but if not 

Come as you will with God’s awakening breath. 





THE CATHOLIC STUDENT AT THE STATE UNIVERSITY 


By EvucGene S. GEISSLER 


N Easter Sunday, 1940, at St. 
Paul’s University Chapel, Madi- 
son, Wis., there was unveiled the 
portrait of a white-haired, stern- 
faced, keen-eyed priest, the late 
Rev. H. C. Hengell. At his funeral 
in May, 1937, Archbishop Stritch 
said of him that he had been so 
zealous for his own Faith that very 
often it blinded him to the good 
existing elsewhere around him. Fa- 
ther Hengell had made one task the 
objective of his life and accom- 
plished it—the establishment of the 
first student chapel on the campus 
of a state university in the United 
States. He began that task in 1906. 
This beginning was significant, 
for since 1906, similar chapels, 
Protestant as well as Catholic, have 
been established on a majority of 
the state university campuses in 
this country. The chaplaincy and 
student center, of course, are far 
from adequate to meet the needs of 
the Catholic student at these secu- 
lar institutions of higher learning. 
The number of these students itself 
is overwhelming. Just exactly how 
many are at state universities is 
difficult to say. But statistics do 
show that whereas there are some 
100,000 Catholic students in Catho- 
lic colleges, there are some 120,000 
in secular colleges. 

What is the position of the Catho- 
lic chapel and of the Catholic stu- 
dent at the state university? Very 
often there is a misconception about 
this. What I want to do first of all, 
therefore, is to describe the situa- 
tion at one of these universities. 
The situation at one is, in a general 
way, typical of all. 


The establishment at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin today consists of 
a two-spire, Tudor Gothic stone 
church with a seating capacity of 
400. In the basement is a large 
Newman Hall with kitchen facili- 
ties. Alongside the church is a 
three-story structure housing the 
rectory and two very spacious 
rooms at the disposal of the Catho- 
lic students, known as the Newman 
Commons and the Newman Library. 

The institution is administered 
by a single priest, the chaplain, 
who is appointed by the Archbishop 
of Milwaukee. The present chap- 
lain, Rev. A. R. Kutchera, was ap- 
pointed in 1936. 

At the beginning of the current 
school year, approximately 1,700 
students out of a total enrollment of 
some 12,000 at the university gave 
their religious preference as Catho- 
lic. Two years ago the Catholic 
students were 150 fewer. The sig- 
nification of religious preference is 
optional as far as the university is 
concerned. Of these 1,700, 1,200 
subsequently registered with the 
chaplain and secured a Chapel Fee 
card. This Chapel Fee card is all 
that is required for admission to all 
chapel activities. 

For the purpose of brevity the 
chapel activities and organizations 
are listed under three headings: 
“Religious, Educational and Social. 


Religious: All ordinary facilities 
of parish life—four Sunday Masses. 
Regular attendance 1,200. 

Student choir entirely staffed and 
conducted by student personnel, 
Members 30. 
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A special series of sermons dur- 
ing Lent, Advent and May at the 
two popular Masses by some priest- 
specialist on a religious phase of 
History, Philosophy, Sociology, An- 
thropology or Sacred Scriptures. 

Once during the year a seven-day 
retreat. Attendance 400. 

St. Vincent de Paul Society—a 
small group of carefully selected, 
mature students. Their work is 
both spiritual and material but con- 
sists mainly in securing jobs, meals 
and money for poor students. 

Holy Name Society—active mem- 
bers 150; Catholic Daughters of the 
University—active members 100. 


Educational: Twice a month, a 
two-hour class in Philosophy — at 
present conducted by a priest from 
the Dominican House of Studies in 
Chicago. The purpose is to check 
up on difficulties growing out of 
university classes. Attendance 30. 

Once a week, with a similar pur- 
pose, a one and one-half hour class 
in Sacred Scriptures. Attendance 
30 to 100. 

Once weekly, small private 
groups for the discussion of par- 
ticular dogma, moral and apologeti- 
cal difficulties. 

Newman Library with some 2,000 
volumes of the best Catholic books 
—an average of 100 books currently 
drawn out for reading purposes. 

Catholic Co-operative Eating Club 
—economic, social and educational 
in nature. It is a close-knit unit, or- 
ganized along the lines of the Roch- 
dale Consumer’s Co-operative prin- 
ciples. It is a sufficiently popular 
organization to have several hun- 
dred members were proportionate 
facilities not lacking. Members 82. 


Social: Once each month—on the 
Holy Name Communion Sunday— 


the Catholic Daughters of the Uni- 
versity serve a breakfast for the 
members of the Holy Name Society. 
On the regular Catholic Daughter 
Communion Sunday the situation is 
reversed. Attendance 150 and 100 
respectively. 

Twice each month, student cost 
suppers and entertainment. Once 
each month afternoon teas. Attend- 
ance 100. 

Every Friday evening, except 
during Lent and Advent, regular 
chapel dances in Newman Hall or 
in the University Union Building. 
Attendance 300 to 500. 

Twice each year, formal dances. 
Attendance 200. (For a non-Catho- 
lic to attend any of these dances it 
is necessary for him to secure a 
guest card from the chaplain 
through a member of the Newman 
Club.) 


The social program is founded 
upon the basic principle that young 
people need social activity and will 
get it somewhere. It is therefore 
best to provide it for them under 
chapel auspices. The Newman Club 
is the recognized Catholic club of 
the university and as such has a 
right to rent, reserve and use the 
university recreational and social 
rooms and halls. 

Before commenting on this situa- 
tion it should be mentioned that the 
chaplain yearly receives into the 
Church about twenty converts— 
mostly students, of course, and fre- 
quently a faculty member. Second- 
ly, about thirty are confirmed each 
year who have been neglected for 
various reasons in their previous 
parish life, and thirdly, from ten to 
fifteen students are led back to the 
sacraments after a lapse of years. 

If 1,700 students voluntarily note 
their religious preference as Catho- 
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lic and 1,200 register with the 
chaplain, what about the other 500? 
These are either residents of the 
city of Madison, or because of tem- 
porary student residence near par- 
ish churches affiliate themselves 
with the city parishes. But not all. 
A certain number, it is difficult to 
say how large or small — perhaps 
200, choose to have no affiliation. 
Here is the leakage. Very little can 
be done about these except in an in- 
dividual way—which process is not 
only slow but hampered by the 
ignorance and laxity of those stu- 
dents themselves. A statement by 
Rev. Richard J. Quinlan, Diocesan 
Superintendent of Schools in Bos- 
ton, in the March, 1939, issue of the 
Journal of Religious Instruction, 
bears this out as existing generally: 
“There will always be a certain 
number who for one reason or an- 
other do not identify themselves 
with Catholic organizations in these 
institutions.” 

Secondly, it may be safely esti- 
mated that over and beyond the 
1,200 who attend Mass regularly on 
Sundays, no more than 500 partici- 
pate in one or more of the chapel 
activities—this in spite of the vari- 
ety of activities offered. This is 
indicative of a bare minimum of 
Catholic life for seventy per cent of 
the Catholic students. 

Thirdly, the existence of the 
chapel institution together with the 
large number of activities involves 
the danger of giving a pretext to 
Catholic parents for sending their 
children to a state university. This 
is, in fact, a grave danger. 

Just one observation can be made 
in favor of a certain number of the 
Catholic students. That group of 


students who actively engage in a 
large number of the activities are 
receiving and achieving for them- 
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selves a certain measure of training 
in Catholic co-operation and leader- 
ship that is unique—unique in the 
sense that it is entirely voluntary 
and directly opposed to the general 
non-religious atmosphere of the 
university. For, the success of every 
organization and every activity is 
ultimately the result of student 
initiative, student management and 
student personnel. If there is one 
compensating fact it is this one, or 
there isn’t any at all. To put this 
number at 300, less than twenty 
per cent, is not to overestimate it. 

In regard to the chaplain, though 
much is necessarily left undone, 
one must marvel at the amount of 
work one priest can do, and one 
must wonder at the administrative 
ability and ingenuity of a man who 
can discharge such diverse and 
numerous duties as is apparent 
from the list of activities. For 
merely to pastor them — his first 
duty—is a full-time job. 

The one grave danger surround- 
ing the student is the entire lack of 
religious atmosphere, moreover the 
general spirit is opposed to things 
Catholic and things religious. Re- 
ligious indifference and secularism 
is part and parcel of the environ- 
ment. Intellectually, religion is a 
matter of contempt in class. So- 
cially, group contacts and individ- 
ual companionship, outside of the 
Catholic student center, manifest 
either the same indifference or the 
same contempt. It is difficult to 
say which is worse. 

Whereas the Catholic colleges 
under the auspices of religious or- 
ders fulfill the mind of the Church 
in achieving a “wholeness” of edu- 
cation and an “atmosphere” that is 
purely Christian, the greatest danger 
for the Catholic student at the state 
university is that of losing entirely 

















the Catholic spirit, that ideal known 
as “sentire cum ecclesia.” It is for 
this reason that an editorial in 
America of May 28, 1932, states: 
“Until it [secularism] is eliminated, 
and religion restored to its proper 
place, the modern non-Catholic col- 
lege will continue to be a place in 
which the religious and moral be- 
liefs of the young are destroyed.” 

There are those who say opti- 
mistically, “Get every Catholic stu- 
dent into a Catholic school.” There 
is a law of the Church at present 
binding to that effect, wherever pos- 
sible. Yet, over fifty per cent of our 
Catholic students on the college 
level are in non-Catholic colleges. 
It, no doubt, would be the ideal 
solution, but the solution is not 
feasible. It is regrettable that it is 
not. Nothing more is necessary to 
show this than an enumeration of 
the reasons why Catholic students 
attend state universities. 

First of all, there are the eco- 
nomic and financial difficulties of a 
higher education which are lessened 
by a tax-supported institution. It 
definitely costs less to attend a state 
university. 

In the second place, and this is 
perhaps the crux of the whole mat- 
ter, there is a certain ignorance and 
lack of concern on the part of many 
Catholic parents concerning the real 
danger to the Faith of their sons 
and daughters at state universi- 
ties. 

Thirdly, there is the lure of the 
social life at a large coeducational 
school. Fraternities and sororities 
have their appeal for many. At a 
recent Guidance meeting at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Dr. A. H. 
Edgerton, Head of the Guidance 
Bureau, stated that one-third of the 
students at the University were un- 
able to say definitely why they were 
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there. In many cases, perhaps, the 
real reason lay hidden in the social 
situation. 

Fourthly, there are many Catho- 
lics, among them educators, who 
feel that there is justification for a 
Catholic student’s attending a state- 
supported university when seeking 
a degree in certain professions, such 
as engineering, medicine, law, 
chemistry, physics. Personally, I 
do not share this opinion. Still, 
these are basically secular studies 
and oftentimes state institutions of 
higher learning are better equipped 
and staffed to teach them. All this 
is certainly true in regard to Gradu- 
ate schools. Be it noted, however, 
that the danger to the Faith of the 
Catholic graduate student is con- 
siderably less. 

If, therefore, it is impossible to 
get all Catholic students into Catho- 
lic colleges, there is but one thing 
left to do, bring the Catholic college, 
or something similar, to these stu- 
dents. In accordance with this, a 
second solution might be the estab- 
lishment of a Catholic college on 
the campus of the state university. 
This would be similar to the situa- 
tion that now exists at Oxford, 
Cambridge, or, for instance, at the 
University of Toronto. This would 
mean, among other things, that a 
Catholic student could take courses 
at the state university in the pro- 
fessions and sciences and attend 
that Catholic college for his work 
in liberal arts, such as philosophy, 
history, the classics. All credits ob- 
tained at the Catholic college would 
be acceptable toward a degree from 
the state university. 

This is what Rev. Giles Black, 
O.P., had in mind when writing in 
the October, 1934, issue of The 


Dublin Review: “In the meantime 
fi. e., 


until England is Catholic 
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again] may it not be possible for 
the chaplaincy to develop into 
something larger—a species of 
Catholic college, with courses of lec- 
tures—extramural indeed, but rec- 
ognized by the local university.” 

Such a development would cer- 
tainly have its advantages. One 
thing must be noted, however. The 
Holy See never “approved” but 
merely permits this situation. Rev. 
Paul L. Blakely, S.J., writing in 
America of September 2, 1939, says, 
“Authoritative Catholics in Eng- 
land do not find the Oxford-Cam- 
bridge plan even near the ideal.” 
The ideal, as implied earlier, is 
“every Catholic student in a Catho- 
lic school” as the only means of in- 
suring for all a “wholeness” in edu- 
cation and an “atmosphere” that is 
purely Christian. But Catholic edu- 
cation, like Christianity itself, here 
displays an ideal “everlastingly un- 
fulfilled.” 

Furthermore, it is not likely that 
even anything similar to the Ox- 
ford-Cambridge plan will for many 
years, if ever, find existence in the 
United States. Generally there is 
opposition to such a plan both from 
within and without. Many non- 
Catholics would quickly rise up 
vehemently against such a prospect. 
From within would be the protest 
of many Catholic college executives 
and educators that such a plan 
sanctions in the eyes of the Catholic 
public, the presence of Catholic 
students at state universities. On 
the other hand, it might also be a 
leaven. But the improvement will 
not come directly in this way. The 
third solution centers itself around 
the acceptance of the inevitable and 
improving the situation not by radi- 
cally changing the status quo, but 
by facing the situation as it is. It 
is useless to evade the point. There 
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will always be Catholic students in 
state universities. The future does 
not even promise a decrease in their 
number. Over and above the rea- 
sons already stated, financial con- 
ditions are endangering the exist- 
ence of the small colleges. Due to 
the low returns on trust funds and 
the few bequests being made, they 
will perforce begin to close their 
doors. The second point not to be 
evaded is that at present the chap- 
laincy is inadequate both as to 
facilities and to personnel. 

What is more, this third solution 
will alleviate the situation imme- 
diately; only in a measure, to be 
sure, but if the Oxford-Cambridge 
plan is in any sense better, this is 
perhaps the only way for a begin- 
ning toward its achievement. The 
solution is simply this: to increase 
numerically the chapel personnel 
with a number of assistant priests, 
carefully selected for their social 
personality and their scholarship in 
special fields. A single priest can 
pastor the students and do little 
more. 

For, it is surpassingly difficult to 
be a pastor and, at the same time, a 
scholar of unplumbed depths, full 
of facts and ideas in a dozen fields 
of knowledge. This is the whole 
point. Students at the state univer- 
sity are accustomed to specialists 
in every field of education. Prop- 
erly to impress the students, and 
meet the problems, one man can 
know only his own field and stay 
in it. That is why, as assistants, 
specialized scholars are necessary. 
Nor is it sufficient to bring in spe- 
cial lecturers at different intervals, 
because the type of teaching and 
influence needed must come from 
men who have seen the opposition 
in action at close range. The point 
cannot be over-emphasized. One 
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man can do very little to counter- 
act the teaching of eight hundred 
men on the payroll of a state uni- 
versity or any other university. 

In reference to this, Rev. John W. 
Keogh of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, writes in the March, 1939, 
issue of the Journal of Religious In- 
struction: “There must be Apolo- 
getics, Ethics, Church History, Psy- 
chology, the Bible, Religion. There 
should be special classes in Ethics, 
medical Ethics for the medical stu- 
dent, legal Ethics for the law stu- 
dent. Because Church History and 
the Bible are so falsified, there must 
be lectures on these.” 

Rev. A. R. Kutchera, after four 
years of service as Chaplain at the 
University of Wisconsin, makes the 
following diagnostic and remedial 
statements: 

“A student who comes to the rec- 
tory twice or three times to see me 
and is unable to do so because I 


am busy is not likely to try again.” 
“I am able to accept only about 
one-third of the invitations to speak 
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at non-Catholic, inter-denomina- 
tional and university groups.” 

“The position of chaplain re- 
quires, beyond full-time pastoral 
duties, that one man be a specialist 
in many fields which is impossible.” 

Perhaps the most significant 
statement of all is: “What is really 
needed is a group of specialists for 
the purpose of check-up meetings 
in every field of knowledge. ...A 
religious order should have a house 
here. .. . The needs require a teach- 
ing order with several scientists to 
throw into the chapel by turn to 
guide the many inquirers and direct 
them aright.” 

All in all, and in conclusion, 
there would seem to be something 
to the observation of a certain Mid- 
Western State University presi- 
dent: “Sometimes the methods of 
you Catholics are difficult to under- 
stand. One hundred miles from 
here you have fifty priests educat- 
ing 400 students, while here where 
there are 1,000 students who are 
Catholic you have but one priest.” 


INTIMATES 


By MOoTHER ST. JEROME 


EATH wears a veiled face 
To strangers whom she meets, 
Her form is terror in the streets; 


But for her intimates, 


Who use with frequent feet 
The threshold of her house 


And know her gates, 


She lifts with special grace 


The veil above her brows, 


Showing a visage homely sweet, 
And floods them with the light of those deep eyes, 


Portals of Paradise. 
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By EupHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


JOURNEY TO JERUSALEM 


N 1510, John Colet, Dean of St. 
Paul’s, reorganized the medieval 
foundation and dedicated St. Paul’s 
new Grammar School to the Boy 
Jesus. 

“Lift up your little white hands 
for me,” wrote the intimate friend 
of St. Thomas More to his schol- 
ars, “for me who prayeth for you 
to God.” 

No doubt they did pray, for Colet 
died before he had to face the de- 
cision that made More a martyr. 
In the United States, the Rev. Wil- 
liam H. Walsh, S.J., has the papal 
benediction for his efforts in en- 
couraging interest and devotion to 
Christ as a boy. It is one of the 
bewildering workings of Divine 
Providence that the first modern 
play to touch upon that mysteri- 
ously beautiful part of our Lord’s 
life, of which we have only one 
mention in the New Testament, 
should come from a poet to whom 
the full divinity of Christ is obvi- 
ously not made manifest. 

The text, “The Child grew and 
waxed strong in the fullness of wis- 
dom,” contains the germ of infinite 
discussion for theologians but, in 
533 a. p., the Fifth General Council 
of the Church at Constantinople 
in the Twelfth Canon made it clear 
as a dogma that, although the body 
of Christ developed externally in 
human fashion, His spiritual per- 
fection was not developed from a 
state of imperfection. God lay in 
the cradle, and vouchsafed Himself 


no other mode of expression than 
that with which nature endows the 
infant, but that the further expres- 
sion of eternal intellect was so regu- 
lated as to be in accordance with 
the human rhythm must remain a 
source of theological surmise. It 
may well be that the mysteries con- 
fronting any meditation on the 
household of Nazareth has pre- 
vented many from attempting to 
open the door left closed by the 
Evangelists but that cause of so 
many early heresies, the union of 
God and man, known to theology as 
hypostatic, has not overawed Mr. 
Maxwell Anderson as he writes 
from a very human angle. By that 
we do not mean that he treats his 
subject with any irreverence but 
only as one who has not plumbed 
the depths or tried to calculate the 
height or width of the mystery. 
The theme of the play is the 
Messias. Who is He and what is 
His mission? is asked first by the 
Roman sentinel sent to guard 
Herod. Herod is eaten by the same 
question when his astrologer sees 
once again in the ascendant, the 
comet of twelve years past; it is 
asked by the humble folk of Naza- 
reth; by the remnants of the revo- 
lutionaries of Juda; by the doctors 
of the Sanhedrin and by the boy, 
Jeshua, when He comes up to Jeru- 
salem with His parents. It is an- 
swered by the ragged prophet, Ish- 
mael who dies to save the boy he 
recognizes as the Redeemer. Only 
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then, according to Mr. Anderson, 
does Jeshua of Nazareth realize His 
mission; only then is it revealed to 
Him that the Messias is not to come 
as Commander of angelic hosts but 
humbly and painfully and that only 
through sacrifice and torment and 
cruel death may He save His peo- 
ple. Then it is that He asks His 
Mother to help Him. 

It is apparent that Mr. Anderson 
has made a careful study of his 
period. His Herod Antipas is a 
mongrel Hebrew, superstitious, 
cruel and craftily truckling to the 
conquerors, uneasy with his high- 
spirited wife, the King of Petra’s 
daughter whom Herod was to dis- 
card for Herodias. The Romans 
stand out in clean contrast, showing 
their disgust with Jewish intrigue 
and two soldiers refuse to stain 
their swords with a child’s blood and 
thus spare Jeshua. The most sym- 


pathetic characterization is Joseph, 
whose dignity and force and gentle- 


ness are luminous. Mary is very 
young and much more immature 
than would be possible for a girl 
who had held converse with an 
archangel. There is a delicate pas- 
sage in which Mary speaks of the 
fluttering wings she has heard 
about her Son’s bedside, but she is 
also unsure of His divine mission 
nor does she seem the Mother to 
whom Simeon had made the 
prophecy, “And thy own soul a 
sword shall pierce.” One point 
which Mr. Anderson emphasizes is 
that, due to the Massacre of the In- 
nocents, any boy of twelve who 
had been born in Bethlehem, was 
marked as a refugee. 

Jo Mielziner’s sets are architec- 
tural with the wide horizons of the 
desert and interesting perspectives 
thrown photographically on the 
backdrops, but the house at Naza- 
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reth has not the lovely garden peace 
of Family Portrait for, although the 
vale of Nazareth is said to be the 
most smiling in Galilee, Mr. Ander- 
son makes one feel it is hard and 
rocky. His general impression of 
Judea, as Mr. Mielziner has mir- 
rored it, is grim with none of the 
flowering loveliness that is its 
spring. But the colors of the cos- 
tumes and the composition of the 
groups create a succession of memo- 
rable pictures. 

Horace Braham, who came here 
first with Granville Barker, is a St. 
Joseph who will be remembered. 
Arnold Moss, who deserted Al Jol- 
son to play Ishmael, gives a per- 
formance of fierce sincerity and 
great dramatic value. Frederic 
Tozere is the neurotic Herod. Sid- 
ney Lumet is Jeshua. He joined 
the cast at short notice but plays 
with an intelligence and reserve 
beyond his years and with dignity. 
But it is obvious that to him Jeshua 
is a Messias and not the Godhead. 

Journey to Jerusalem is not as 
fine as some of Mr. Anderson’s 
other works in the actual writing, 
but has strength and nobility and 
added interest in the fact that it is 
another study of Christ from a Jew- 
ish angle. The quotation, said by 
Jeshua to be from the Book of 
Enoch and quoted in the papers, is 
really from the pen of Anderson. 
Enoch, by the way, is a curious 
apochryphal book of the second 
century, mostly about angels. This 
is the quotation: “A city is but the 
outer hull or garment of the faith 
that dwells therein. . . . There was 
once a city whose walls were de- 
stroyed by music blown against 
them, but the walls of every city are 
raised up by music and are held 
foursquare in the sun by a people’s 
secret singing.” 
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Hoitp On To Your Hats with Al 
Jolson. 

Boys AND GirLs TOGETHER with 
Ed Wynn. 

Here are two old favorites who 
understand their public as well as 
any living performer but who have 
only one point in common—the ap- 
parent spontaneity of their per- 
formance. Both Jolson and Wynn 
begin by making a pal of their 
audience — Jolson with his smile 
and Wynn with his giggle; Jolson 
in a dinner jacket and Wynn in one 
of the milder of his habilimentary 
eccentricities. Jolson has the emo- 
tional appeal of an actor but Ed 
Wynn never attempts to be any- 
thing but himself, if one may call 
his own self that fluttery fool so 
dear to thousands. 

In Hold On To Your Hats, Guy 
Bolton has provided Mr. Jolson 
with a story of sorts in which, as 
the Lone Rider from the radio, he 
sets out reluctantly to capture a 
Mexican bandit for the sake of the 
publicity department. This enables 
Mr. Jolson to appear successively 
as himself, as the Lone Rider, a 
toreador, a Mexican sefiorita and a 
peon—in which role he does an ex- 
ceedingly clever impersonation. 
For a grande finale he sings — as 
himself—some of the songs he has 
made historic: “Mammy,” “Sonny- 
boy,” “April Showers,” etc. The 
show adds to his repertoire, “Walk- 
in’ Along Mindin’ My Own Busi- 
ness” and “Don’t Let It Get You 
Down.” The sets and costumes by 
Raoul Pene duBois and the choreo- 
graphy by Catherine Littlefield are 
gay but not breath-taking. The sec- 
ond comedian is Bert Gordon, 
known as the Mad Russian, whose 
birthright are his ears—banners of 
oral caricature. There is also Jack 
Whiting, the perennial singing 
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lover. But the the index of taste 
between Jolson and Wynn lies in 
their choice of prima donna. Jol- 
son has Martha Raye, a buxom 
wench who twacks each joke with 
a spade; Wynn has a well-trained 
soprano, Jane Pickens, who con- 
tributes a song as if it might have 
been written by Wagner or Doni- 
zetti. 

Boys and Girls Together, besides 
Ed Wynn, who pops out every five 
minutes in a new sartorial fantasy, 
offers the De Marcos, who seem to 
have achieved the zenith of ball- 
room dancing in their swift 
rhythms; their precision is only 
topped by their grace. Lucienne 
and Ashour have an Apache dance 
of distracting violence and unusual 
ending and a sextette called the 
Willys fill the air with flying hoops. 
Then Mr. Wynn embroils himself 
with the acrobatic La Varres and 
to watch him try to disentangle his 
leg is one of the best sporting events 
of the winter. In a dance-practice 
studio, Albertina Rasch has a fasci- 
nating ballet of ballerinas, moderns, 
acrobatics, eccentrics and Wigman 
postulants, which closes with Wynn 
in old-rose tights laboring with Dot 
who is a 200-pound contortionist. 

Then there is Wynn laying the 
stair carpet,—a carpet that is 200 
per cent pure wool because the 
sheep lead double lives,—and down 
the stairs descend in majestic ele- 
gance eight of the most beautiful 
girls in eight of the most original 
and splendid costumes that have 
been seen for a long time. Miss 
Irene Sharaff’s Cocktail Hour Beau- 
ties: Miss St. Regis, Miss Rainbow 
Room, Miss Stork Club, etc., make 
their titles seem incongruous with 
their beauty. There is also Ed 
Wynn, as a duck shooter in Man- 
darin dress, steering his canoe with 
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a road map; riding a bicycle at- 
tached to a piano and setting the 
stage for the De Marcos in a yel- 
low jacket that has a little hoop to 
give it the proper flare. He has a 
long story that begins “When even 
the Moon was down to her last 
quarter and the young man wrung 
his hands because the doorbell was 
out of order .. .” 

Of course Al Jolson has his smile 
and his magnetic vitality but Ed 
Wynn has his foolishness and his 
show offers more than its share of 
laughter and real beauty without 
one slightest deviation from good 
taste. 

Hotp On To Your Hats.—At the 
Shubert. 

Boys AND GIRLS TOGETHER, — At 
the Broadhurst. 


GILBERT AND SULLIVAN with the 
Lyric Opera Company. 
Winthrop Ames is past history 


and the D’Oyly Cartes have passed 
out of sight; Gilbert and Sullivan 
have been jazzed and they have 
been swung but they have now 
come back in proper form and in 


better form than is usual. Those 
who really love their Gilbert and 
Sullivan love them just as they come 
but we confess we prefer them with 
wrinkles. We delighted in the 
Federal Theater Negro South Sea 
Mikado and in Bill Robinson in his 
gold derby. We cherish a memory 
of Patience in miniature down in 
McDougall Street when Robert 
Edmond Jones’s lovesick maidens 
were straight from Burne-Jones and 
the D’Oyly-Cartesian Gondoliers as 
pictured by Sir Charles Ricketts 
with all the elegance of eighteenth 
century Venice. 

In Mr. Daltry’s Lyric Opera Com- 
pany’s production, the simple back- 
grounds are all by one man and the 
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costumes come out of the regulation 
hamper. The soloists are not all 
of a standard but the chorus is 
outstanding for its vocal freshness, 
its intelligence and its spontaneity. 
Their variations in the encores— 
which are the most tiresome part of 
Gilbert and Sullivan—are most 
heartening, particularly the police- 
men in The Pirates of Penzance 
which is one of the aces in their 
repertoire. Three comedians, Frank 
Kierman, Paul Reed and Robert 
Eckles are better in some parts than 
in others but at their best can be 
very good. Catherine Judah is the 
most distinguished among the 
women. 


JOHNNY BELINDA. — Sophisticates 
we may be but sentiment is not yet 
banished from the twentieth cen- 
tury breast and the audience is 
squarely behind Mr. Elmer Harris 
when his heroine utters her first 
two words, “My son,” around which 
he has built up his play. There 
can be no question but that Mr. 
Harris is deeply in the debt of Miss 
Helen Craig who imbues each melo- 
dramatic situation—and there are 
many—with such poetry of feeling 
and expression that the action be- 
comes a frame for the beauty of her 
Belinda. 

It is on Prince Edward Island off 
Nova Scotia that a young doctor 
comes across Belinda who has led 
the animal existence of a stone deaf 
child with whom no one has ever 
attempted to make any contact. 
Even her father has almost forgot- 
ten her name. Crouching, tattered 
and unkempt in the grist mill 
where she hauls the heavy sacks, 
she is filled with wonder at the Doc- 
tor’s friendly gestures and when he 
acquires an old French book on 
the sign language, a whole new 


















world is opened to her. But, mean- 
while, poor Belinda is the victim of 
the village scapegrace. It is then 
that her devotion to her baby pulls 
the same old strings to the emo- 
tions that once caused thousands 
to weep for the East Lynne Mother 
and will continue to do so—we 
hope—as long as the world spins 
on. Louis Hector as the Scotch 
farmer, Belinda’s father, and Hor- 
ace McNally as the doctor are ster- 
ling aides to Miss Craig who has 
already appeared in Russet Mantle, 
Julius Caesar and Family Portrait. 
The rhythm of her movements sug- 
gests her Chilean origin and her 
delicate interpretation of the dawn- 
ing of mental development has 
properly led to her being starred in 
the production. Ralph Cullinan al- 
so contributes one of his rounded 
characterizations but it seems as 
stupid as unnecessary to make such 
a low clown of the clergyman. 
Johnny Belinda rests its appeal on 
Helen Craig and straight sentiment. 
—At the Belasco. 


It HAPPENED ON Ice, and so much 
happens on so much ice that it re- 
quires all Joe Cook’s homely irrele- 
vancies to balance the dizzy splen- 
dors of the extraordinary ice carni- 
val sponsored by Sonja Henie, 
staged by Leonidoff, designed by 
Catharine Littlefield and pictured 
by Normal Bel Geddes. It seems 
impossible that there can be won- 
ders left for each succeeding scene 
yet after the gaiety of “Winter- 
time” in billowing crinolines in 
deep rose and blue, there comes 
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“Swan Lake” on skates under tow- 
ering tree trunks with pale green 
archers and the most charming 
swans ever seen in white wigs with 
Hedi Stenuf in a magical solo. Al- 
though it seems as if this must be 
the peak, Act II. brings “The Ball” 
in black and white which is, if 
anything, more effective. 

As interludes there are a fan- 
tastic black face ballet in a yellow 
glow; a jazz number which shows 
off the chorus by themselves; two 
acrobatic skaters as drunks in high 
hats with some peripatetic lamp- 
posts chased by a pink poodle; Dr. 
Nelles as an absent-minded Profes- 
sor and most eccentric skater and 
Mary Jane Yeo, aged fourteen, in a 
particularly endearing dance with 
the “Three Bears” and then one is 
left speculating on the rival skill of 
La Verne, the Caley Sisters or a 
Canadian Quartette, until the Four 
Bruises dash on and leave one weak 
with gasps and laughter. The Four 
Bruises from Blackpool, England, 
appear as four charwomen of grand 
proportions and what they don’t do 
with their mops and pails only the 
ice can tell. There is no more exhi- 
bition skating after their number! 
And then, of course, there is Joe 
Cook but as this is Sonja’s show 
there is less Joe than there ought to 
be. He has not the freedom of ac- 
tion that Ed Wynn has given him- 
self and we think it’s a pity that a 
whole scene of Cook as Captain 
Cook—at the Pole—has been elimi- 
nated. But for the wonders seen, 
we gasp and are grateful.—At the 
Center. 
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PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


November, 1938 


HELLz-A-Poppin. — Advertised as 
“New, Never Stoppin’” there seems 
some truth in the slogan, as this is 
the third year of its carefree fool- 
ishness.—At the Winter Garden. 


December, 1939 


LirE WITH FATHER. — Starts off 
the season still holding the bag as 
the best comedy to be seen.—At the 
Empire. 


THE MAN WHO CAME TO DINNER. 
—Mr. Monty Woolley remains, as 
the cast, around his brilliant imper- 
sonation of Alexander Woollcott, 
changes.—At the Music Bor. 


May, 1940 


SEPARATE Rooms. — Its long run 
constitutes it one of the best mys- 
teries—At the Plymouth. 


June 


THERE SHALL BE No Nicut.— 
The finest play on the stage at the 
moment and one with lasting quali- 
ties for even if brave Finland 


should falter now the message 
stands for all time. Also the Lunts 
at their best.—At the Alvin. 


July 


LovIsIANA PurRCHASE.—With Vic- 
tor Moore, Gaxton and Zorina, to 
say nothing of Irene Bordoni and 
Irving Berlin’s melodies, it is no 
wonder that this is a show that will 
probably run till next summer.—At 
the Imperial. 


October 


Kinp Lapy.—A revival that ac- 
centuates the graceful art of Miss 
Grace George in a melodrama that 
will always remain too plausible to 
be comfortable. Well worth seeing. 
—At the Playhouse. 


THE MARCH OF TIME.—We were 
fortunate enough to see the review 
of the R. A. F. in company with 
the wife of the Air Marshal of 
Aden, Arabia, who called Sir Cyril 
Newall and Sir John Portal by their 
nicknames and made the stirring 
pictures very intimate. It is one 
of the March of Time’s most valu- 
able chronicles of current heroism. 








The Ball and the Cross 


Tue BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies 
as is obvious, THe WorLD AND THE Fairu. It is our intention to publish in this 
department usually two or three short articles, which may appropriately be 


grouped under the caption chosen. 





ONE HUNDRED YEARS IN INDIANA 


N October 22, 1840, six weary 
Sisters of Providence knelt 


before the Blessed Sacrament in the 
one-room log chapel in the midst 
of a dense forest, and consecrated 
themselves to the work of Catholic 


education in Indiana. Thus was 
begun the foundation at St. Mary- 
of-the-Woods. No school was wait- 
ing for the Sisters; no home had 
been prepared for them. Even the 
plan to place them at Vincennes, 
the episcopal city, to which they 
thought themselves destined was 
changed. Instead a tract of land 
seventy-two miles north of Vin- 
cennes was chosen for this location, 
and here through the gloom of a 
wilderness of trees they saw the 
log-chapel and the farmer’s dwell- 
ing in which they were to have two 
rooms. Nevertheless, from this 
spot, apparently destitute of every 
possible advantage, Almighty God 
had willed that a religious congre- 
gation should rise and _ spread 
through the course of a century 
into many states of the Union, and 
to far-off China. This foundation, 
made under incredible hardships 


and privations, was to be the first 
Catholic institution for the higher 
education of women in the state of 
Indiana. It was to realize the dream 
of Bishop Bruté who, journeying 
through the length and breadth of 
his diocese—the whole of Indiana, 
and the eastern counties of Illinois 
—hoped to establish in Indiana a 
foundation, a mother house, a 
fountainhead of supply which 
would furnish teachers for the 
good works his farseeing mind saw 
necessary. 

It was on the invitation of Bishop 
Bruté that the Sisters of Providence 
of Ruillé-sur-Loir promised to send 
a colony of six Sisters to make a 
foundation in Indiana. The nego- 
tiations for the foundation were 
conducted by the Vicar-General, 
Reverend Celestine de la Hailan- 
diére, who had gone to France to 
collect funds for the diocese, to re- 
cruit priests, and to arrange for 
the securing of the Sisters. As 
Bishop Bruté’s death occurred dur- 
ing Monsignor de la Hailandiére’s 
absence in Europe, the latter hav- 
ing been previously designated as 
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the auxiliary-bishop with the right 
of succession, was consecrated 
Bishop of Vincennes in Paris. 
Bishop de la Hailandiére was there- 
fore able to conclude successfully 
his arrangements with the Sisters 
of Providence before he left France, 
and the Sisters on their part, were 
happy in the thought that they 
would be meeting a father and an 
understanding friend as well in the 
person of their new Bishop. 

The six Sisters, under the leader- 
ship of Mother Theodore Guérin, 
left France in July, 1840; arrived 
in New York in August, 1840, but 
were delayed some time in the East 
before the arrangements for their 
transportation to Indiana were fully 
completed. During the time they 
waited, Mother Theodore visited 
New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
and Frederick, then a promising 
settlement. She conferred with 
prominent educators, visited 


schools, churches, orphanages, and 
hospitals, and endeavored in every 
way possible to learn the American 
way of living, the problems of the 


new country, and the American 
way of meeting them. 

The journey by railroad, coach, 
and finally on the river boat down 
the Ohio was a memorable one to 
the quiet and cultured French re- 
ligious unaccustomed to the rough 
ways of the boatmen. The Sisters, 
even though they wore secular 
dress, were set apart by the de- 
corum of their training, and were 
subjected to the rude comments 
and impolite treatment of travel- 
ing companions and crew. They 
made the journey overland by 
stagecoach from Madison, Ind., to 
Vincennes, where they had hoped 
to terminate their journey. In- 
stead they found the original plan 
changed, and another tortuous trip 
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awaited them through the swampy 
land of the Wabash valley. On Oc- 
tober 22, 1840, therefore, when 
they arrived at their destination, 
they found themselves in a dense 
forest, with no material resources 
—nothing but the providence of 
God in which to put their trust. But 
this little foundation, so terrifying 
to their hearts, was destined to 
flourish and develop far beyond 
human prophecy. 

The hardships of the early days 
would have shaken faith less firmly 
fixed on God. The intense cold of 
the winter, the lack of necessary 
food, the precarious health of the 
foundress, all combined to try the 
souls of the Sisters. In the spring 
of 1841, however, conditions began 
to improve, lands were cleared, 
fields fenced and put under cultiva- 
tion. Most of this laborious work 
was done by the Sisters. They 
gathered the brushwood and kin- 
dling, rolled logs, tilled the soil and 
planted seeds until at last St. 
Mary’s began to assume a new as- 
pect. The unfinished brick struc- 
ture of which only the foundation 
had been laid on their arrival, and 
which had been intended to be the 
convent, was completed as an acad- 
emy. On July 1, 1841, the Sisters 
welcomed their first pupil, Mary 
LeNoble, and began their great 
work. During the year 1840-1841, 
Catholic families began to settle in 
the locality. A poor school was 
opened in the basement of the new 
Academy, but after a few months 
this school was removed to a little 
log house on the other side of the 
village church. The attendance at 
the Academy began to increase, and 
the prospect of success seemed 
brighter. 

The fall of 1842 was full of 
grave trials for the Sisters. The 
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barn with all the winter store of 
grain and all the farm implements 
was destroyed by fire; prejudice in 
Terre Haute and nearby towns was 
created by rumors spread against 
the Sisters by a dismissed novice; 
credit was refused the almost des- 
titute community by the shop- 
keepers and merchants. But the 
Academy pupils had to be provided 
for, and consequently, the Sisters 
denied themselves the necessaries 
of life in order that the young girls 
under their care should not suffer 
privation. Many days the Sisters 
went without bread that the young 
girls might have sufficient food. 
The poverty of the neighbors made 
it impossible to borrow from them, 
and only the help that the Sisters 
received from the Bishop from time 
to time helped them to tide over 
this difficult time. 

For thirty years following the 
foundation, the Sisters of Provi- 
dence did not extend their work out- 
side the state of Indiana in respect 
for the wishes of the Bishop, who 
advised them to fill all the needs 
presented to them in Indiana be- 
fore going elsewhere. With the 
advent into the state of other 
mother houses of religious, and the 
opening of missions under the di- 
rection of other communities, the 
Sisters of Providence were free to 
accept invitations to open schools 
in other states and other dioceses. 

These years that the Sisters 
spent in Indiana without any ex- 
pansion outside may have seemed 
to them a difficult restriction, but 
in reality it was a very beneficial 
thing for the growth of the founda- 
tion. They were given an opportu- 
nity to consolidate their forces, to 
develop the scheme of education 
which they had brought with them, 
and to concentrate upon the train- 
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ing of their subjects, who could 
easily be recalled to the mother 
house for summer instruction. 

Mother Theodore, thoroughly 
awake to the civic problems of her 
time, and cognizant of the pro- 
gressive and expansive American 
spirit, made application in 1846 to 
the State Legislature for a charter 
empowering the Sisters of Provi- 
dence to establish schools for high- 
er education, to do all things nec- 
essary to further the study of the 
arts and sciences, and to conduct 
establishments of a charitable and 
humanitarian character. The char- 
ter was granted that year, and the 
Sisters of Providence thereby be- 
came a corporate body, entitled to 
hold property within the value of 
$30,000, protected from legal com- 
plications, and now at last safely 
launched upon a recognized career 
of education. 

God blessed the work begun at 
St. Mary-of-the-Woods, and at the 
death of Mother Theodore in 1856, 
the congregation numbered nearly 
one hundred religious in charge of 
fourteen branch schools besides the 
Academy, with an enrollment of 
nearly one thousand children. The 
Academy itself attained a reputa- 
tion for excellence, and was known 
as one of the finest institutions of 
its kind in the country. 

Various types of schools were 
opened by the Sisters of Providence 
during this period of quiet growth. 
Early in 1842, at Jasper, Ind., 
the Sisters opened a school unique 
in its character among their estab- 
lishments. It was and still is, a 
public school, supported by the 
county, supervised by the city 
school authorities, and free for the 
children. This mission prospered 


in a town which was virtually a 
Catholic settlement. Establishments 
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at St. Peter’s, Daviess County, at 
Madison, Vincennes, Fort Wayne, 
and Terre Haute, followed in suc- 
cession. 

In 1846, St. Augustine Academy 
was opened at Fort Wayne at the 
invitation of Father Benoit. This 
school was from the beginning a 
typical academy—having during its 
first year enrolled over sixty pupil, 
including boarders. Seven years 
later the pupils numbered eighteen 
boarders and one hundred and fifty 
day scholars. The success of this 
school was characteristic from the 
very beginning, and so very satis- 
factory was its administration and 
curriculum that in 1857, when the 
northern half of the state was erect- 
ed into the diocese of Fort Wayne, 
the Sisters of Providence remained 
in charge of the school, the only 
exception to the rule hitherto main- 
tained of remaining within the dio- 
cese of Vincennes. 

The school at Terre Haute was 
opened in 1849, and at a well- 
chosen time. A short time after 
the opening of the school the steam 
cars began to run through the town, 
and by 1854, the railroads had been 
laid from Indianapolis, through St. 
Mary-of-the-Woods as far as Paris, 
Illinois. The railroad contributed 
much to the increase of enrollment 
in both the Academy at St. Mary- 
of-the-Woods, and the school in 
Terre Haute because it made both 
places much more accessible to 
centers of population. The devel- 
opment of many of the towns in 
Indiana with the building of rail- 
roads, the discovery and exploiting 
of the natural resources of coal and 
natural gas also helped to attract 
people to Indiana. As to the finan- 
cial status of families, Mother Theo- 
dore writes in a letter, dated Janu- 
ary 6, 1854: “Ten or twelve years 
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ago there were not ten Catholics in 
Indiana who could pay for the 
board and tuition of their daugh- 
ters, even for six months; at pres- 
ent a large number are able to give 
them a good education.” 

When the public school system 
was introduced into Indiana, the 
private schools began to suffer un- 
der the general tax levied on 
Catholics and non-Catholics alike 
for the support of the public 
schools. It was impossible for the 
Sisters to conduct schools free for 
all, but when parents could not af- 
ford to pay for their children, many 
of the latter were taken without 
charge. The public authorities took 
a step farther and attempted to im- 
pose upon the Sisters an inspection 
of their schools and an examination 
of their pupils. In this measure the 
Sisters vigorously resisted their at- 
tempt, and also the further pres- 
sure that was brought upon the Sis- 
ters to force them to pay taxes. As 
this latter measure was directly 
contrary to the law of the state, the 
Sisters asserted their rights. 

New schools were opened in 
Evansville, North Madison, Colum- 
bus, New Alsace, Washington, New 
Albany, Lafayette, Indianapolis, 
Ferdinand, Cannelton, Loogootee, 
Aurora, Jeffersonville, with or- 
phanages at Vincennes, and hospi- 
tals at Terre Haute, Indianapolis, 
and Vincennes. At last in 1869, 
permission was given to take mis- 
sions outside the diocese. Some of 
these institutions such as the or- 
phanages and the hospitals were 
organized to meet the needs created 
by the Civil War, and then closed 
when other arrangements had been 
made for the care of the sick in 
that city. At Cannelton, Ind., the 
Sisters conducted a night school for 
the factory girls who were em- 
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ployed all day. In Jeffersonville as 
early as 1869, the Sisters met the 
needs of the Negro children by or- 
ganizing special classes for them 
and instructing them outside the 
time of regular classes and on Sun- 
day. In 1877, special provision was 
made for them in the parochial 
system. 

Many of the schools flourished in 
spite of the open prejudice and 
bigotry the Sisters encountered. At 
Seymour, Ind., the Sisters were 
often exposed to ridicule, and a 
campaign of visiting the parents of 
the children was inaugurated by 
the public school officials in order 
to persuade the parents not to send 
their children to the parish schools. 
At Greencastle, the Sisters also ex- 
perienced criticism and some evi- 
dences of bigotry, but the school 
established there made a good rec- 
ord. 

Two other schools in the state 
deserve special notice; Frenchtown 
which was composed entirely of 
French settlers, and which was en- 
tirely a work of charity; and St. 
Joseph’s Training School, Indian- 
apolis, which was a unique venture. 
The: Training School differed from 
the parochial and high schools in 
that its purpose was to provide in- 
dustrial training for girls when 
they left the orphanage, which was 
usually after their first Holy Com- 
munion. Other young girls of poor 
families were given the advantage 
of attending an inexpensive school 
where they might learn dressmak- 
ing, typewriting, shorthand, etc. 


St. Joseph’s Training School at- 
tained a reputation that more than 
justified the labor that the Sisters 
expended upon it. 

In 1879, a new milestone was 
passed in the entry of the Sisters 
of Providence into the diocese of 
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Chicago. Savanna, Galesburg, and 
Lockport, Ill., were the scenes of 
their new activities. In 1887, two 
schools were opened in the city 
of Chicago, a prelude to the full 
development of the work of the Sis- 
ters of Providence in Chicago of 
more than twenty grammar 
schools, and Providence High 
School, with eleven hundred pupils. 
Transient foundations were made 
in Kansas City, and in Omaha, 
Neb.; but during the decade 1890 
to 1900, fuller consolidation of 
the missions already established 
in Indiana and Illinois, and the de- 
velopment of newer establishments 
in these states occupied much of 
the attention of the Congregation. 
Michigan had had several houses 
opened at Calumet, Port Huron, 
Ypsilanti, Marshall, and Saginaw. 
Massachusetts asked for several 
missions at Chelsea, Malden, and 
Stoneham; Washington, D. C., was 
next considered where the Immac- 
ulata Seminary, and several paro- 
chial schools were begun. Mary- 
wood School for Girls, Evanston, 
and St. Francis Xavier, Wilmette, 
followed later. In 1920, in memory 
of the first six Sisters who came to 
do missionary work in Indiana, a 
colony of six was sent to Kaifeng, 
Honan, China, where they repeated 
the hardships and trials of the 
early years, and where the labor 
of the Sisters established an endur- 
ing work in Ching-I school for 
higher education of Chinese girls, 
orphanages and lower schools for 
the Chinese children, and finally a 
band of native catechists the work 
of which has already received the 
approval of the Holy See. Later 
American missions in Oklahoma, 
four in North Carolina, and six in 
California, completed the labors of 
a hundred years. 




















Mother Theodore was to remain 
with the Community but sixteen 
years, but so well did she train her 
Sisters, and so thoroughly did she 
organize her work that the Congre- 
gation, deprived of her leadership, 
was yet able to develop successors 
to carry on the great work. 

The Sisters endeavored to meet 
every need that presented itself. 
The Rule originally stated that the 
Sisters were dedicated to the edu- 
cation of young girls, the care of 
the sick in hospitals and in prisons. 
As the years went by, the true 
destiny of the Sisters of Providence 
revealed itself more and more—the 
apostolate of education. During 
national emergencies, the Sisters 
assisted in the care of sick in hos- 
pitals; they even maintained mili- 
tary hospitals during the Civil War, 
but after the emergency was met, 
the Sisters reverted to their chosen 
calling — teaching. Orphanages, 
day nurseries, and other benevolent 
enterprises remained under their 
care since these were directly re- 
lated to education; classes for Negro 
children in Jeffersonville, and a 
flourishing Negro school, St. Rita’s, 
in Indianapolis, testify to the vital 
interest of the Sisters of Providence 
in the educational and _ spiritual 
welfare of Indiana, and their will- 
ingness to serve any need, to teach 
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any and all classes of children that 
present themselves regardless of 
race, nationality, or color. 

St. Mary-of-the-Woods is cele- 
brating its centenary this year. 
During the hundred years of its 
existence in America, the Congre- 
gation of the Sisters of Providence 
has opened and still conducts one 
college, one junior college, twenty 
high schools, ninety grammar 
schools, three juniorates, and one 
day nursery. The Sisters are rep- 
resented in the Archdiocese of Bal- 
timore and Washington, Boston, 
Chicago, and Los Angeles; and in 
the dioceses of Fort Wayne, Indi- 
anapolis, San Diego, Oklahoma City 
and Tulsa, Peoria, Raleigh, Rock- 
ford, and Kaifeng, China. From the 
beginning, however, the Sisters 
have identified themselves with the 
growth, the history, and the life 
of Indiana, a state ever conspicuous 
for its new ideas and methods in 
education. However far flung be 
the activities of the Sisters, from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific, and even 
across the wide expanse of the Pa- 
cific, all hearts turn back this year 
in loving union, and renew the dedi- 
cation to the high levels of virtue, 
knowledge, and work for the salva- 
tion of souls once uttered in a dark 
and lonely forest in 1840. 

SISTER EUGENIA. 








THE TRAGEDY OF GERMANY 


THE entire tragedy of Germany 
is in its essence a spiritual tragedy 
and can therefore be correctly un- 
derstood only from the spiritual 
side. 

Hitler regards nationalism as 
merely the first and temporary 
form assumed by a_ revolution 
which springs from sources far 
deeper than patriotism and which 
is, in Nietzsche’s sense, biological. 
That is to say, in it a new type of 
humanity finds expression. This 
type is that which Nietzsche 
termed the blond beast, the incar- 
nate rejection of every spiritual and 
moral restraint which at present 
prevents man from living in a pure- 
ly biological fashion in accordance 
with the right of the stronger and 
unscrupulously enslaving the 
masses to his aims. Hitler told 
Rauschning in unvarnished terms 
that the entire education he was 
giving the rising generation was di- 
rected to the creation of such a 
type to which the world ought to 
belong and would belong. “I want 
fearless, vigorous, commanding, 
and cruel young men with the 
strength and beauty of young 
beasts of prey” (Rauschning, p. 
78). 

From this point of view the Hit- 
ler movement may be regarded as 
the greatest and most unrestrained 
revolt of the vital force in man’s 
nature known to history. The first 
modern revolt against Christianity 
was intellectual. The intellectual 
disintegration it produced un- 
leashed the revolt of vital energy. 
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The program of this revolt is not 
new. It was the program of the 
Sophists against whom Socrates 
fought and to whose glorification 
of the vital forces he opposed the 
mysterious saying of Euripides 
“Who knows whether our life is 
not death and our death life?” 
That is to say, “who knows whether 
what you call life is not doomed 
irretrievably to death inasmuch 
as it has revolted against the spir- 
itual secret and law of life?” Aill 
those rootless persons who play 
with words and concepts without 
ever getting down to realities are 
blind to the fact that this primi- 
tive materialism embodies a serious 
biological error which can easily be 
refuted by modern biology. I! is 
not true that man’s natural vitality 
is autonomous. The natural élan 
vital leads him to death by self- 
destruction or by collision with the 
outer world, unless it is enlight- 
ened, controlled and guided by his 
spiritual life. 

Religion subjects man to condi- 
tions and laws of life which exceed 
his understanding. Those laws and 
conditions can be seen only by the 
light of religion and confine with- 
in their due bounds the instincts 
which hamper and restrict his in- 
telligence. 

Certainly a vast expansion of 
vital and bodily energy is required 
to defend life against the death 
which assails it from every direc- 
tion. It is for this reason that the 
life-force entices man to propagate 
his species and blindly to sacrifice 
marriage, duty, wealth, health to 
the gratification of his sexual pas- 
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sion. But just because the energy 
of his physiological life is so gi- 
gantic and operates so blindly, the 
Creator has opposed to it another 
force of greater strength, the Cross 
of Christ, the supreme spiritual 
order, without which life must be 
defeated by death. The Cross is as 
necessary to life as is physical 
energy. It provides the framework 
within which life must develop if 
it is not to devour and destroy it- 
self. But modern political biology, 
in its frenzy and carried away by a 
tempest of unrestrained vital in- 
stincts, has no conception of this 
truth, though it seeks to organize 
the entire world. It does not see 
that the spiritual and moral order, 
which even in international rela- 
tions resists the blind energy of the 
élan vital, approaches far more 
closely the profoundest secret of 
life, or its maintenance, health and 
propagation, than all the nonsense 
of materialist charlatans. 

Watch a community of ants. See 
how everything serves the state, 
how every function is exactly de- 
termined for its good, how there 
are no parasites, no revolts, no 
strikes. How is it with mankind? 
Man possesses indeed social in- 
stincts but not the ants’ instinct for 
building a state. But in its place 
he possesses a substitute for this 
constructive instinct, namely the 
Christian religion. Do not say, 
“surely he possesses reason.” Today 
we know that reason divorced from 
religion is a solvent of all human 
society. Christianity alone pro- 
duces the type of man with which 
states can be constructed and main- 
tained... . The natural man is anti- 
social and abuses society for his 
Personal ends. His spiritual na- 


ture must be renewed from above. 
This regeneration alone enables 
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man to be a member of society 
without losing himself. No jerry- 
built community put up in haste by 
evil passions can permanently com- 
pete with this construction of the 
Christian faith. 


—From Europe and the German Question. 
By F. W. Foerster (New York: Sheed & 
Ward). 


- 
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THE URSULINES AS MISSIONARIES 


TuHeE Ursuline Order has the 
honor of having given to Christian- 
ity the first woman missionary, 
and missionary educator. She is 
Marie de I’Incarnation, Ursuline of 
the monastery of Tours, foundress 
of the monastery of Quebec in 1639. 

That the teaching vocation, in 
its expansion, leads to the mission- 
ary apostolate it is easy to conceive. 
If instructing minds already civ- 
ilized and guiding them to the 
truth is a magnificent task, what 
may be said of the mission of one 
who proposes to open minds as yet 
uncultivated, drawing them from 
the shadows of idolatry that they 
may be enlightened with the revela- 
tion of the true God? In every 
teacher penetrated with his voca- 
tion there lies dormant a mission- 
ary ready to spring forward at the 
first call. 

But another source — one more 
profound — suggests itself here. 
“The apostolate,” according to St. 
Thomas of Aquin, “has its origin 
in the overflowing fountain of con- 
templation.” It is because she 
knows experimentally the immense 
mercy of God, and because she pos- 
sesses, in so far as human weakness 
can bear the sublime weight, an un- 
derstanding of the mystery of the 
Redemption, that the soul of 
prayer, inundated with love and 
gratitude, longs to bring to the 
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Savior all the souls who do not yet 
know Him and who cannot, in con- 
sequence, believe in Him or love 
Him. 

What an anguish of missionary 
zeal, what ardor for that distant 
apostolate flames out in the prayer 
of Angela Merici! 

“My heart is broken, Lord,” she 
says, “When I think of those poor 
creatures who, as if blind, do not 
know Thee and have no care to be 
made participators in Thy most 
sacred Passion so I would willingly 
shed my blood if I could in that 
way cure the blindness of their 
souls.” 

Such is the true foundation of the 
missionary spirit. 

Charity toward the neighbor is 
born of a love of God which seeks to 
become human, incarnate. But the 
impulse is given from on High. In 
themselves, creatures would be in- 
different if the Blood of Christ had 
not been shed for them, if His 
agony had not encompassed their 
miseries and expiated their crimes 
in advance. To complete the work 
of Christ’s Passion is the act of 
love par excellence, of that love in- 
flexible as Hell and strong as death 
which neither doubts nor tortures 
nor even human caresses — more 
mollifying than grief—will ever be 
able to conquer. The teaching vo- 
cation is consecrated to a collabo- 
ration in the work of Creation. The 
missionary vocation is devoted to 
seconding, to completing, in a way, 
the work of the Redemption. 

In defining her call to the mis- 
sionary state, Marie de I’Incarnation 
says: “It was an emanation of the 
apostolic spirit, no other than the 
Spirit of Jesus Christ, which took 
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possession of my soul in such sort 
that thereafter it lived only in Him 
and by Him, plunged entirely into 
the interests of this divine and most 
adorable Master and into zeal for 
His glory, that He might be known, 
loved and adored by all na- 
tions. . .” 

In her prayer to the Eternal 
Father, she says: “In spirit I go 
round the wide world in search of 
all the souls redeemed by the Pre- 
cious Blood of my Divine Spouse 
in order to present them all to 
Thee by this divine Heart. . 
Through It I ask for their conver- 
sion. . . Can it be, O Father, that 
Thou wilt allow them to remain in 
ignorance of my Jesus; wilt Thou 
suffer that they should not live for 
Him Who died for all?.. .” 

Efficacious as this interior prayer 
certainly is in its ardent supplica- 
tion, it requires seconding by di- 
rect action. As can be seen simply 
by these brief quotations from her 
spiritual writings, Marie de I’Incar- 
nation is one of the great mystics 
of the Church. Already Bossuet 
was calling her “the Teresa of our 
day and of New France,” thus mak- 
ing her equal in her doctrine and 
states of prayer to St. Teresa of 
Avila. However, she herself de- 
clares that her vocation is that of 
the “mixed life”; but she under- 
stands this expression in the Tho- 
mistic sense: not a divided life, con- 
templative at times, and active at 
others, as if separated into two 
parts—but a life profoundly “one” 
in which apostolic action is the 
superabundant fruit of contempla- 
tion. 


—Translated from Marguerite Aron’s Les 
Ursulines (Paris: Bernard Grasset). 



































THE WAR AND THE PAPACY 


SPEAKING in words that closely 
resembled those of Cardinal Hins- 
ley on a similar occasion, the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, broadcasting 
to America last Sunday, stated that 
Britain is defending Christian civi- 
lisation and Christian values. In 
such a fight, he stated, it is hard to 
see how a Christian can be neutral 
in heart and mind. 

The Archbishop admitted that our 
claim was “a high, perhaps a dar- 
ing one,” and that it involved our 
own realisation of our failure to 
rise to the standards we are now 
invoking. We must honestly un- 
dertake to work henceforth for 
something higher than the level we 
have complacently tolerated in the 
past. 

The Archbishop’s words faith- 
fully reflect, we believe, the feelings 
of sincere and earnest Christians in 
Great Britain, and it is with some 
surprise that our countrymen note 
the apparent indifference on the 
part of others to our appeals. 

The sense of this apparent in- 
difference was clearly shown this 
week in two articles, one of which 
must have been widely read. In 
the Daily Herald an Anglican clergy- 
man suggested that the Pope could 
easily bring the war to an early end 
if he came out boldly on our side, 
seeing that it is the side of Chris- 
tianity and civilisation, and ordered 
the Catholics in enemy or enemy- 
controlled countries to cease sup- 
porting Germany under penalty of 
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excommunication. The other arti- 
cle was in the Church Times, where 
a leader-writer argued that Vatican 
compromises of the past had ren- 
dered the Pope helpless today, so 
that he could not come out openly 
and effectively for the cause of 
justice. 

We do not deny the speciousness 
of these pleas, and the sensation- 
ally-written but earnest article in 
the Daily Herald in particular must 
have affected many of our country- 
men. Yet it contained its own refu- 
tation. The writer began by describ- 
ing how the present Pope endeav- 
oured as a younger man to bring 
the last war to an end by personally 
pleading with the Kaiser. Whether 
this story is true or not, no one— 
least of all the writer of the article 
—denies that Pius XII would cer- 
tainly not flinch from any action, 
however startling and sensational, 
if he were convinced that such an 
action were right and calculated to 
save the world from the ruin that 
faces it. Exactly the same could 
have been said of Pius XI, who in 
a thousand ways proved that he 
feared no man, no power, no insti- 
tution standing between him and the 
truth. 

Yet these Popes do not and have 
not thought it fit to bring the full 
weight of the Church’s spiritual and 
moral authority in support of Brit- 
ish political theses. 

Either they are dishonest cowards 
or they believe that the problem is 
not so simple as we imagine it to be. 
Could any sincere and intelligent 
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person admit the first alternative? 
And if not, are we not forced to ac- 
cept the second? 

And surely we can see it for our- 
selves. 

Into Britain’s struggle there en- 
ters without doubt an important 
element of justice and spiritual en- 
deavour, but it is accidental rather 
than essential. 

This arises from the fact that all 
modern States are secularist and the 
relation between States to-day is no 
longer based upon commonly ac- 
cepted religious and spiritual values 
such as obtained, at least as an 
ideal, in the days of European 
Christendom. 

A great modern State may find 
itself at any given time accidentally 
on the side of right and justice, but 
unless it is prepared to make the 
religious, spiritual and moral values 
of Christianity its own end and the 
end of its foreign policy, it remains 
secularist, ie., it puts its own se- 
curity, its own political and eco- 
nomic ambitions, above spiritual 
and moral values. 

And while its policy may or may 
not be good, it must be viewed with 
caution and neutrality by a purely 
spiritual institution like the Papacy. 
This is all the more the case in that 
the springs of such a policy in the 
modern world are of very diverse 
kinds, the one thing that can be said 
about them being that God and the 
things of God are rarely if ever 
taken into account by a world which 
has decided to be indifferent to God. 

If the Pope took our side in the 
way suggested he would in fact 
commit himself not only to the jus- 
tice and right involved in the pres- 
ent struggle, but also to secularist 
Britain and to whatever (at present 
unknown) influences may shape 
its future policy. As Pope he is 
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not called upon to do this in a so- 
ciety which has for generations de- 
liberately rejected his claims, ex- 
cept when they happen to suit it. 
Nor, surely, would he be tempted 
to do so, aware as he is of the ulti- 
mate causes of the present catas- 
trophe, those sins in which we have 
all shared and which he denounced 
in his great Encyclical. 

But all this does not for a mo- 
ment mean that the claims made 
by the religious leaders of this coun- 
try are ill-founded. We know our 
sins and shortcomings and we also 
know the justice of the cause for 
which we are fighting. It is our 
duty as Christians both to proclaim 
that justice and to denounce our 
failings. Above all it is our duty 
to resolve that no one of us will 
dare proclaim to the world that we 
are fighting for Christian values 
without solemnly undertaking to 
work here and now for that Chris- 
tian standard which we justly in- 
voke. That is the test, a test which 
can only be applied in the course 
of time. 

And the whole country will be 
far better occupied working to 
make itself a little more worthy of 
the moral approval of one whose 
high office must force him to judge 
only by the highest standards than 
appealing to the Pope to end the war 
on our behalf or ignorantly de- 
nouncing the Vatican because its 
vision is not limited by the seas 


that surround Britain. 
—Editorial in Catholic Herald (London), 
September 6th. 
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SwirT FOR LIFE 


OncE more had come the miracle 
of autumn; once more the good 
earth had put forth her riches into 
the toiling hands of men. Those 
who sowed and reaped, and those 
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who enjoyed the fruits of the har- 
vest took it for granted, an annual 
and prosaic fact; but to those who 
opened their eyes it was something 
infinitely more wonderful, more 
thrilling than any feat achieved by 
man. 

While I was there, enjoying this 
sense of peace and fulfillment, a 
“spring” of teal appeared across the 
fading sky, flying at that terrific 
speed which few other birds attain. 
They flew urgently, fleetingly, black 
—their colours lost but their swift 
shapes re-emphasized against the 
sky. Pinion tilting against pinion, 
necks astrain with the urgency of 
life, they rushed over the pines and 
holm oaks beyond the pool, a sil- 
houette of wonder and dark beauty. 

Quick, never slackening, they 
swept past the pines and circled 
high over the pool. Then back 
again they swung and curved, 
round the dark trees, wheeling and 
tilting, vanished from sight awhile 
and returned. As doves exercise 
from a loft, they sped and swooped 
and swung back again urgently over 
the trees, as if timorous of what 
might lie waiting. An amazing 
show of wing-power! The ecstasy 
of their flight stirred one’s heart. 

Then, just as they seemed about 
to flee elsewhere to spend the night, 
they turned again suddenly, into the 
wind, swooped and were lost in the 
sombre trees merging blackly to- 
gether in one twilight mass, swept 
obliquely down and, a dozen yards 
behind me, alighted with a small 
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ploughing of water in the gleaming 
pool.... 

Minutes passed. The autumn 
night drew down. I squatted there, 
expecting every moment to be dis- 
covered, but it was not I who dis- 
turbed the teal. From the moss- 
banked, time-obscured road that 
ran near the pool, came voices: men 
going to the village. Down this 
same dim road the triumphant 
legions of Suetonius Paulinus had 
tramped, shouting their marching 
songs in days long lost in the leaf- 
mould of the centuries. Out of Cal- 
leva Atrebatum they had marched 
down the Devil’s highway into this 
straight road, moving north-west 
towards distant Mona, to quell the 
pagan Druids, “the long-trousered 
philosophers,” with their ancient 
groves of mystery, their sacrificial 
stones brown with old blood. 

A duck uttered the alarm, a short 
harsh quark. Up went the teal with 
a rapidity that well earns the name 
“spring” for their small flocks. I 
saw them pass blackly, briefly, 
through the trees. Then they were 
gone into the star-pointed night, 
swift for life, swift for the waiting 
gun. 

Cold, but warm with what I had 
seen and felt, I made my stumbling 
way back to the farm where I was 
staying, whose small yellow light 
had begun to glow, welcome and 
beckoning in the vast hedgerow of 
darkness. 


—ALAN JeNKINS, in The Month (London), 
June. 








Recent Events 


CaTHOLIC RuraL LiFe CONVENTION 


Tue Eighteenth National Catho- 
lic Rural Life Convention met at 
St. Cloud, Minn., September 29th- 
October 2d. At this meeting, which 
was of special importance this year, 
pronouncements of great signifi- 
cance were made; even the daily 
secular press gave considerable 
space to the deliberations of the 
twelve members of the hierarchy 
and others interested in the prob- 
lems of our rural population. Arch- 
bishops Murray and Beckman and 
ten bishops of dioceses in the cen- 
tral and western States attended 
the sessions. 

The Most Rev. Edwin V. O’Hara, 
Bishop of Kansas City, founder of 
the Catholic Rural Life Conference 
and its honorary chairman, pointed 
out, at one of the sessions, that 
there is not a single city in the 
United States, with a population 
of over 100,000, which has enough 
children to keep its population con- 
stant. He said that in his own city 
the decline of school population 
has been more than 1,000 children 
a year for the past ten years. He 
added that only farm families 
stand between our cities and a con- 
stantly declining population. The 
Bishop asserted that city life is de- 
structive of the physical and moral 
strength of both the individual and 
the family. “We must work that 
ownership of the land become again 
the basis of a healthier and hap- 
pier society,” said Bishop O’Hara, 
“because with the loss of land 
ownership the family loses inde- 


pendence.” The Bishop stressed 
the fact that the Church depends 
upon the strength of our rural pop- 
ulation for its existence in the 
future. 

The Most Rev. Vincent J. Ryan, 
Bishop of Bismarck, N. D., and now 
president of the Conference, also 
stressed the importance of the rural 
population and added that the fact 
that economic forces were driving 
rural youth into the cities should 
deeply concern not only the Church 
but the entire nation. Bishop Ryan 
asserted that perhaps the only anti- 
dote to Communism in America is 
the wide distribution of family-size, 
owner-operated farms. He ex- 
pressed the belief that industry 
could never again absorb the vast 
army of our unemployed, and he 
advocated the resettlement of as 
many as possible of these on home- 
steads that would give a decent 
subsistence. The Bishop also dealt 
with the population trend, as indi- 
cated by census returns, and he said 
that early reports from the census 
show that sixty per cent of our city 
families are childless. “The coun- 
try is still the source of the nation’s 
population,” said the Bishop, “and 
in view of this it would be tragic 
if the better types were to desert 
the countryside.” 

Co-operatives came in for both 
praise and criticism during the ses- 
sions. Mr. Henry Blenker of Al- 
bany, Minn., appealed for caution 
in taking part in the co-operative 
movement; he feared it endangered 
the livelihood of small retail mer- 
chants. E. R. Bowen, general sec- 
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retary of the Co-operative League 
of America, defended the co-opera- 
tive movement, declaring that the 
world is now experimenting with 
three forms of production for use: 
Communism, Nazism and Co-opera- 
tion, and he insisted that it has been 
demonstrated that the co-operative 
system is both the most efficient and 
most ethical. 


-_— 
— 





JAPAN JOINS THE AXIS 


Wuite the bombing of England 
continued and the R.A.F. kept up 
its raids over the Reich, a meeting 
was held in the Hall of Ambassa- 
dors in Berlin, September 27th, be- 
tween important officials of Italy 
and Japan with Herr von Ribben- 
trop. Adolf Hitler came into the 


meeting after the pact was signed 
by Count Ciano for Italy and Saburo 


Kurusu for Japan, by which Ger- 
many and these two powers agreed 
to a ten-year military alliance. By 
the terms of this new treaty Japan 
recognized the leadership of the 
Reich and Italy in the establish- 
ment of a “new order” in Europe, 
while these two European dictator- 
ships recognized Japan’s leadership 
in the “new order” in Eastern Asia. 
All three agreed to come to the as- 
sistance of one another with all 
political, economic and military 
means, if attacked by any power 
“not already involved” in the Euro- 
pean or Far Eastern Wars. One 
of the six articles of the new treaty 
provides that it should not affect 
the status of any of the three signa- 
tories with Russia. 

Another secret meeting took place 
between Hitler and Mussolini at the 
Brenner Pass on the Italian-Aus- 
trian border, Friday, October 4th. 
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The meeting lasted three hours, but 
nothing was divulged regarding the 
problems discussed. Contrary to 
all expectations, Spain was not rep- 
resented either at the Berlin treaty- 
making conference or at the Bren- 
ner Pass. 


tn 
<> 





New CATHOLIC MOVEMENT IN 
ENGLAND 


In response to an editorial by 
Christopher Dawson in The Dublin 
Review, stressing the need for na- 
tional unity and the responsibility 
of Catholics in helping to save 
Christian civilization in the pres- 
ent crisis, the Sword of the Spirit 
movement was inaugurated by His 
Eminence Cardinal Hinsley at a 
meeting on August Ist in the 
Throne Room at Archbishop’s 
House, Westminster. The Cardinal 
called upon all Catholics in the 
British Isles and all men of good 
will to support this movement which 
has for its fundamental aim: “The 
restoration in Europe of a Chris- 
tian basis for both public and pri- 
vate life, by a return to the prin- 
ciples of international order and 
Christian freedom.” The name 
“Sword of the Spirit” was inspired 
by the words of St. Paul in his 
Epistle to the Ephesians, vi. 10-17, 
the last verse of which is: “And 
take unto you the helmet of salva- 
tion, and the sword of the spirit, 
which is the word of God.” In his 
opening address Cardinal Hinsley 
said: 

“We are met together to start a 
movement for a more united and 
more intense effort for a true, just 
and lasting peace. Our aim is 
Catholic. We mean by prayer, self- 
sacrifice and work to do our part in 
promoting the reconstruction of 
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Europe. We are convinced that a 
better world can be built only on 
the foundations of faith, hope and 
charity. Our purpose is large and 
deep. We are not inspired by a 
narrow patriotism, which limits our 
Christian charity to the red patches 
on the world’s map where waves the 
British flag. We have no hatred 
for any nation or race.... The de- 
clared purpose of the State or Party 
which threatens a death penalty on 
us,” continued the Cardinal, “is to 
de-Christianize, to establish a pagan 
system of racialism. ... No mat- 
ter what peoples or parties may be 
leagued against us, we will loyally 
devote ourselves to our cause. For 
whatever be the mistakes or mis- 
deeds Englishmen have at different 
times committed, we are convinced 
that in this present conflict Britain 
has justice on her side.” Further 
on in his address, Cardinal Hins- 
ley said: “Unity through Charity is 
our battle-cry. Charity embraces 
all. “The Sword of the Spirit’ is 
the title of our campaign. ... The 
spirit cannot be enslaved or im- 
prisoned except by its own wilful 
betrayal. ... The call to our new 
crusade comes from the deepest 
feelings of humanity, from Chris- 
tian charity, from the Christian 
brotherhood of nations.” 

The Sword of the Spirit. move- 
ment issues bulletins at frequent 
intervals. It also plans to hold a 
series of fortnightly retreats and 
to issue a_ series of pamphlets 
showing that the principles of 
Christianity and of the natural law 
are at stake. Many are ready now 
and others are being prepared. All 
persons interested are asked to 
communicate with the Honorary 
Secretary, Miss Barbara Ward, 108 
Gloucester Place, W.1., London, 
England. 
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NotTep Jesuit CELEBRATES DOUBLE 
JUBILEE 


On October 12th, the Rev. Wil- 
liam H. Walsh, S.J., known inter- 
nationally as head of the Boy Sav- 
iour Movement, Inc., celebrated the 
Golden Jubilee of his ordination to 
the priesthood and the Diamond 
Jubilee of his entrance into the So- 
ciety of Jesus. The Jubilee Mass 
was celebrated in the Church of St. 
Ignatius Loyola, New York. 

Father Walsh was born on the 
west side in New York on July 1, 
1855. He attended the elementary 
schools in that city and, as a boy, 
served Father Hecker’s Mass and 
sang in the choir of the Paulist 
Fathers’ Church. He was gradu- 
ated from St. Francis Xavier’s High 
School on West 16th Street. On 
July 31, 1875, he entered the Jesuit 
Novitiate in Canada and was or- 
dained to the priesthood in 1886 at 
Woodstock, Md., by the late Car- 
dinal Gibbons. 

During the many years of his 
priesthood, Father Walsh, who has 
filled positions in various localities, 
had always as one of his most cher- 
ished apostolates the keeping of 
boys and young men close to Christ. 
Back in 1884, when he was director 
of the Preparatory School of St. 
Francis Xavier’s College, he intro- 
duced devotion to the Boy Jesus 
among the students. This devotion 
was begun very simply and for 
some years remained a private mat- 
ter in his work, until it attracted 
the attention of Father J. B. Young, 
S.J., who advised its wider propa- 
gation. After consultation with 
other priests, an account of the de- 
votion was sent to the Father Gen- 
eral of the Jesuits at Rome, who 
was so impressed that he had it 
brought to the attention of Pope 
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Pius XI. On June 25, 1924, the 
Holy Father issued a Brief of Ap- 
proval and expressed great interest 
in the devotion to the Boy Jesus 
and also a desire to have it widely 
spread among the faithful. 

In January, 1932, Father Mario 
Barbera, S.J., wrote an article on 
this devotion for the Civilta Cat- 
tolica, which attracted considerable 
attention in many countries. 

In June of the same year, Father 
Walsh was honored by the late 
Holy Father in a letter written by 
the present Pope, then Cardinal 
Pacelli, expressing the Supreme 
Pontiff’s pleasure on receiving a 
copy of a booklet by Father Walsh, 
entitled A Call of the Shepherd to 
the Youth of the Fold. At the close 
of the letter the Holy Father im- 
parted the Apostolic Benediction 
on Father Walsh, as well as on the 
work and on all those co-operating 
in the movement to spread devotion 
to the Boy Jesus. 

There is a special indulgenced 
prayer used in connection with this 
devotion; it is already issued in 
twenty-seven different languages. 

THe CaTHoLic Worip extends 
sincere congratulations to the emi- 
nent founder of the Boy Saviour 
Movement on the occasion of his 
twofold Jubilee! 


<n 
— 





VaTicAN Honors Two AMERICAN 
PRIESTS 


Durinc the summer just passed, 
the Very Rev. Charles J. Callan, 
O.P., was appointed a consultor of 
the Pontifical Biblical Commission 
in Rome. It is the first time that 
this particular honor has been given 
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to any priest or prelate in the 
United States. Late in September 
another American was honored by 
being appointed to the staff of the 
Secretariate of State of the Holy 
See; this was the Rev. Dr. Walter 
Carroll of the Diocese of Pittsburgh. 

Father Callan is well known in 
this country for his work in homi- 
letics and in Holy Scripture. Much 
of his work has been done in col- 
laboration with a fellow Domini- 
can, the Very Rev. J. A. McHugh, 
O.P. Father Callan is one of the 
editors of the new revision of the 
English Cafholic Bible being spon- 
sored by the Confraternity of Chris- 
tian Doctrine. For the past twenty- 
five years he has been professor of 
Sacred Scripture in the Catholic 
Foreign Mission Seminary at Mary- 
knoll, N. Y. 

Dr. Carroll returned to the United 
States only this year, after spend- 
ing nearly ten years abroad, where 
he made special studies, not only 
in Rome, but in the universities of 
Perugia, Florence, Tours and Fri- 
bourg. He received a doctorate in 
Canon Law from the Apollinare 
Institute last January. He was or- 
dained in Rome on December 8, 
1935, and did parish work there 
and in England. For the last few 
months he has been stationed at St. 
Basil’s Church in Pittsburgh, Pa. 
He is a brother of the Rev. Dr. 
Howard J. Carroll, assistant gen- 
eral secretary of the N. C. W. C. 
Another brother is the Rev. Cole- 
man F. Carrol], assistant at St. 
Scholastica’s Church, Aspinwall, 
Pa. 

Our congratulations go to these 
two distinguished American priests. 

JosePH I. MALLoy. 





Our Contributors 


So many and varied are the quali- 
fications of Caprain Francis Mc- 
CuLLaGu to write his courageous 
“Uncle Sam, Imperator” that it is 
difficult to list them. A newspaper- 
man all his life, he arrived in this 
country three months ago on a 
Swedish cargo motorship, having 
left Paris rather precipitately late 
in July; he is a British subject, has 
served in the British army and 
would be taking part in this war 
were it not for his age; he passed 
his early life in the East Indies 
and the Far East; he represented 
the New York Herald during the 
Russo-Japanese War, was cap- 
tured by the Japanese and re- 
leased at the request of the Ameri- 
can Ambassador; he was a prisoner 
of Bulgaria at Sofia, of the Bol- 
sheviks at Lubanka; he was ex- 
pelled from Russia in 1923 for 
cables condemning the murder of 
the Catholic Archbishop and clergy; 
he is the author of The Bolshevik 
Persecution, Red Mexico, etc.; he 
holds that Great Britain will win 
out in this war and that good will 
come to her out of the fearful 
shake-up; but he wants to write the 
truth about it all and not propa- 
ganda. So we urge a reading of 
his article as honest as its writing. 


MayBeE you think you have never 
before read anything by NicHoLas 
BonneER, but we assure you that you 
have, though under his own true 
name. “Mr. Mitts” comes to us 
from Colorado Springs and its au- 
thor is poet, writer of fiction, lec- 
turer and a member of the Poetry 
Societies of England and America. 


Josepn H. Ficuter, S.J., needs 
no introduction at this late date, 
for he was already a valued con- 
tributor when he became our pane- 
gyrist in our Diamond Jubilee num- 
ber. We are not surprised that he 
is alive to the “Romance of Jesuit 
History,” and finds in it a real em- 
barras de richesse. Father Fichter 
spent the summer in Texas and 
New Mexico making interesting in- 
vestigations, of which maybe we 
shall hear some day. Another vol- 
ume from his busy pen has just 
come to our desk, Man of Spain, a 
life of Francis Suarez. 


In April, 1938, we published an 
article by Leonip I. STRAKHOVSKY, 
B.Litt., D.Hist.Sc., on “Rumania’s 
Thorny Problems” which has been 
justified by the course of events. 
We are therefore happy to pre- 
sent his “The Plight of Rumania.” 
Dr. Strakhovsky, who is Russian 
by birth and who has been a 
special student in History at the 
Universities of Petrograd, Louvain 
and Georgetown, is at present a 
member of the department of His- 
tory of the University of Maryland 
and a contributor to many historical 
journals. He knows well the coun- 
try of which he writes and holds 
the Order of the Crown of Rumania. 


ALREADY widely traveled in his 
own country and in Europe, Rev. 
Jutius W. Havun’s last jaunt took 
him into South and East Africa, 
where he gathered the material for 
“On the Serengeti, Tanganyika” 
and “East African Sonnets” with 
which we introduce him to our 
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readers. Dr. Haun is a Minnesotan 
who holds his Ph.D. and D.D. de- 
grees from the North American and 
Propaganda Colleges in Rome. He 
is at present head of the Depart- 
ment of English in St. Mary’s Col- 
lege, Winona; president of the Col- 
lege and University Department of 
the National Catholic Education 
Association and a contributor to 
the Catholic Educational Review, 
The Commonweal, Extension, etc. 


THovuGH he is only twenty-two, 
Ropert C. Heatey tells us that he 
has been interested in the theater 
for many years, an interest respon- 
sible for his surprisingly mature 
“Anderson, Saroyan, Sherwood: 
New Directions.” Born in Provi- 
dence, R. I., Mr. Healey holds his 
B.A. degree from Providence Col- 
lege, and his M.A. from the Catho- 
lic University where under a 
Knights of Columbus fellowship, 
he is at present doing graduate 
work in English for his doctorate. 
This is his first publication in any 
but college magazines, but as his 
aim is creative writing we wager it 
will not be his last. 


In December, 1938, we published 
ELISABETH Myers’ first contribu- 
tion, a story, like the present “A 
Few Hours’ Leave” with an Irish 
setting. When we heard from her 
in August her mother’s home in 
Warwick Crescent, London, was 
being closed on account of the 
“awful war scares.” We hope that 
it has survived the awful reality! 


WE present another writer new to 
our pages in MICHAEL F. MALONEY, 
Pu.D. (“The End of the Renais- 
sance”), instructor in English at 
Wright City Junior College, Chi- 


cago. After getting his M.A. from 
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Georgetown University, Dr. Maloney 
spent four years in newspaper work, 
leaving that field to become head 
of the English Department at St. 
Viator’s College, Bourbonnais, IIl., 
where he remained for five years. 
He got his doctor’s degree from the 
University of Illinois, where while 
studying he also taught English. 
His dissertation on John Donne: 
the Flight from Medievalism is 
scheduled for early publication. 


ANOTHER new and young con- 
tributor, JAaMEs Travis, B.S., M.A., 
is a New Yorker born and bred 
who now lives in Urbana, IIL, 
where he is a teacher of English in 
the State University. He is a mem- 
ber of the English Graduate Union 
and of the American Musicological 
Society, writes for The Musical 
Quarterly, and has a number of 
books in various stages of com- 
pletion. Judging by “Don’t Count 
Communism Out!” we would say 
that he will have no difficulty find- 
ing a publisher for his opera. 


WeE seem to abound in young 
talent this month. THomas J. MEer- 
TON, M.A. (“Huxley’s Pantheon”), 
is a young man who after prelimi- 
nary studies in England and France, 
went to Cambridge University for a 
year and then finished his college 
course at Columbia University. He 
is now assistant Professor of Eng- 
lish at St. Bonaventure’s College, 
in Allegheny, N. Y. Mr. Merton’s 
reviews have appeared in the Sun- 
day Book Review sections of The 
New York Times and the Herald 
Tribune. 


WE hear from still another young 
graduate scholarship student, 
Evucen™ S. GEIsster, in “The Catho- 
lic Student at the State University.” 
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He is working in the University of 
Notre Dame Apologetics Depart- 
ment for his Master’s degree, having 
taken his B.A. at St. John’s Uni- 
versity in Collegeville, Minn., and 
an M.A. in Vocational Guidance at 
the University of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Geissler’s work has already ap- 
peared in Our Sunday Visitor and 
in the Journal of Religious Instruc- 
tion. 


Tue °40’s must be portentous 
years in world history, for never 
have we had so many anniversaries 
to celebrate as we have in the past 
twelve months. In the Ball and the 
Cross Department we celebrate yet 
another, the “One Hundred Years 
in Indiana” of the Sisters of Provi- 
dence of Saint-Mary-of-the-Woods. 
We do so through the pen of Sister 
Evcenia, Dean of the College and 
author of the scholarly A Concord- 


ance to the Poetry of Coleridge, 
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which was reviewed in our Septem- 
ber issue. 


Amone our November poets we 
number an old friend, MoTHer Sr. 
Jerome (“Intimates”), who in her 
letters brings the war very close to 
us as she writes of the air raids 
that have destroyed some of the 
convents of her Society. She her- 
self is stationed in Birmingham, 
miles out of the city, and therefore 
comparatively safe. We told our 
readers about ALMA Rosson Hic- 
BEE (“Beyond”) and her many 
achievements in the August number 
wherein we published her first con- 
tribution. Maurice Rerpy (“To 
Death”), an Irishman who lived 
for many years in New York, has re- 
crossed the water and now lives in 
London. He is well known in the 
Catholic literary field here and in 
Great Britain and has been often in 
our pages. 








New Books 


Weep and Prepare. 


By Raymond E, F. Larsson.—Revolt. 


By John Bunker. 


—Pilgrim’s Way: An Essay in Recollection. By John Buchan.—You Can’t Go 
Home Again. By Thomas Wolfe.—Science and Wisdom. By Jacques Maritain.— 
Basilissa. By John Masefield.—Shorter Notices. 





Weep and Prepare. By Raymond E. 
F. Larsson. New York: Coward- 
McCann, Inc. $2.50. 


Revolt. By John Bunker. New 


York: Campion Books, Ltd. $1.50. 
It is not often that two books of 
verse of such distinction by Ameri- 
can Catholic poets appear within a 


month of each other. In fact, I can- 
not remember when it ever hap- 
pened before, nor can I think of 
many books such as these two. The 
kind of review that it is possible 
to write can be no more than a brief 
mention. It must, however, not be 
so brief as to fail to say that all 
lovers of poetry owe it to them- 
selves and to these two poets to read 
Revolt and Weep and Prepare with 
the least possible delay. 

Mr. Larsson’s volume is selected 
out of the three he has previously 
published, and he has arranged it 
so adroitly as to give an unusual 
unity to his work. This is espe- 
cially important in view of the 
musical motif that runs through 
each separate poem and the sym- 
phonic effect achieved by the poems 
taken together. But it makes the 
reviewer’s task almost impossible, 
for hardly anything in the book can 


be detached without doing it dam- 
age. It must be taken as a whole 
or not at all. 

I say this because anyone merely 
dipping into Mr. Larsson’s pages 
might find himself annoyed by the 
extreme modernism of his forms, 
which sometimes to my simple (and 
probably old-fashioned) mind ex- 
hibits pointless eccentricities — or 
what seem to me eccentricities, 
though it is quite likely that it is 
I who have missed the point. But 
while admitting that my personal 
prepossessions are in favor of tra- 
ditional verse patterns, I must add 
that I can at all events understand 
what is being sung, that I recognize 
the great technical skill displayed, 
and that, above all, I was time after 
time deeply stirred by the poet’s 
austere passion. If this work had 
no other interest—and it has a 
great deal—it would at least show 
that it is perfectly possible to be 
thoroughly modernist in manner 
and thoroughly Catholic in thought 
and feeling. 


John Bunker gives us only 
twenty-nine pages against Raymond 
Larsson’s hundred and twenty-six. 
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His poem—there is only one poem 
in Revolt—is also symphonic; it is 
also modern in form to the extent 
of using free verse alternating with 
passages of blank verse and even 
some adaptations of the ancient 
classical meters. But Mr. Bunker is 
more simple and direct than Mr. 
Larsson. In fact nothing could be 
more straightforward than the 
burning prophetic message he has 
to convey. Where the one poet 
touches only now and then upon 
the contemporary theme, the other 
is completely absorbed by the crisis 
of our time. 

I should have supposed that it 
would be too close to any poet to be 
handled at all. Like many others I 
have often felt impelled to attempt 
it myself, only to fall overwhelmed 
by the vastness of its horror and 
mystery. But John Bunker has 
achieved the apparently impossible, 
because he has an absolute honesty 
and courage and because he has 
found in himself the power of pene- 
trating the confusion, of seizing the 
central problem, and of seeing it 
sub specie aeternitatis. Therefore 
he is able to resolve what strikes so 
many as 


“A gibbering of terror, a scamping 
in the trap, 
A mouse-shriek—no more” 


into a vision of the evangelical vir- 
tues whose practice alone can bring 
us peace. If a scorching indignation 
is here against all those forces that 
have come so close to wrecking the 
order of the world we have known, 
the poet also realizes that much 
needs to be destroyed before the 
City of God can be built on earth. 
And greater even than his in- 
dignation are his compassion and 
love. 
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“Be steadfast, my soul; heart, be 
courageous: 

Amid the gathering shadows, 

In the darkness of revolt.” 


Having so braced himself with 
courage, “And that which firmly 
bolsters courage — thought,” he is 
able in his notable poem to brace 
all who will read it. He offers us 
no cheerful remedy of unreason- 
ing pluck, but instead grimly forces 
us to contemplate our fears so that 
we may behold around and above 
them the enveloping Providence of 
God. T. M. 


Pilgrim’s Way: An Essay in Recol- 


lection. By John Buchan (Lord 
Tweedsmuir). Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co. $3.00. 


This book will come as a sur- 
prise to those of us who thought 
of John Buchan primarily as an 
author who became, by some po- 
litical quirk, Governor General of 
Canada. He was, on the contrary, a 
seasoned public servant, who wrote 
romances and biographies on the 
side, so to speak, out of the exuber- 
ance of a nature not entirely satis- 
fied with representing his country 
in South Africa, his constituents in 
Parliament and his King in the Do- 
minion of Canada. 

John Buchan’s boyhood was 
spent on the Scottish Border, he 
studied at Oxford, was admitted to 
the Bar, engaged in reconstruction 
work in South Africa following the 
Boer War, and, after a brief period 
of law practice, went into the pub- 
lishing business with Thomas A. 
Nelson. He was attached to G. H. Q. 
in France during the last War, en- 
tered Parliament in 1927, was Lord 
High Commissioner to the General 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland 
in 1933 and 1934, and became Gov- 
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ernor General of Canada, with the 
title of Lord Tweedsmuir, in 1935, 
which post he retained till his 
death in February of this year. 
Such are the dry bones of John Bu- 
chan’s life. They are clothed with 
rare interest and beauty in this au- 
tobiography of a man who gave to 
life the best he had, and seemed to 
receive the best in return. 

Trained romanticist and literary 
artist that he is, he gives an en- 
chanting picture of his boyhood in 
the Tweedside Hills. His father 
was a minister and he himself 
“never consciously rejected the 
cosmology of the elder Calvinism.” 
Of his mother, he gives in a page 
or two a superb portrait, clear-cut 
as Barrie’s of Margaret Ogilvie. The 
accounts of his friendships at Ox- 
ford are enthralling. Belloc and 
Urquhart, his Catholic cronies, seem 
to have made little impression on 
his religious views. There was very 
likely plenty of friendly argument, 
for Buchan says, speaking of a later 
period: “With G. K. Chesterton and 
Hilaire Belloc and Maurice Baring, 
I never differed,—except in opin- 
ion.” His two greatest friends, 
Raymond Asquith and Auberon 
Herbert, both later killed in the 
World War, are the subjects of two 
detailed and masterly sketches. 

The story of his public life be- 
comes a sort of Cavalcade. His love 
of the British Empire gleams 
through it all, even though ex- 
pressed soberly as becomes one of 
the most typical Scots who ever 
crossed the Tweed. His penetrating 
judgment sees the flaws, but it is 
upon the ideal of British govern- 
ment that he dwells, and to my 
thinking, gives a pretty good ac- 
count of it! One of the most beau- 
tiful passages in the book is the 
author’s tribute to King George V., 
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“a pillar of all that was stable and 
honorable and of good report in a 
distracted world.” 

Pilgrim’s Way is filled with the 
author’s reflections on men and 
things. They are nearly always 
worth hearing, often characterized 
by his well-known humor, shrewd 
with a Scottish canniness, sane and 
tolerant with the poise of the im- 
partial and sincere observer. As a 
case in point, he had a real under- 
standing of America, to which he 
devotes a chapter. Like all British- 
ers, he is shy of speaking of his re- 
ligious convictions, and it is diffi- 
cult to know just what they were. 
That he always remained a Chris- 
tian is shown by the all but closing 
words of the book: 


“I believe—and this is my crown- 
ing optimism — that the challenge 
with which we are now faced may 
restore to us that manly humility 
which alone gives power. It may 
bring us back to God. In that case 
our victory is assured. The Faith 
is an anvil which has worn out 
many hammers.” c. Cc. Cc. 


You Can’t Go Home Again. By 
Thomas Wolfe. New York: Har- 


per & Bros. $3.00. 

This novel is the fourth and last 
to come from the mighty pen of 
Thomas Wolfe. When his first 
novel was published in 1929, Wolfe, 
like Whitman, was greeted “on the 
threshold of a great career.” But 
captious critics, fearing that per- 
haps they had overpraised the work 
of this wide-eyed stripling from the 
southern hills, lay in wait for his 
second novel, Of Time and the 
River, and tore it to shreds when it 
appeared. Wolfe, who had stormed 
the literary heights with Look 
Homeward, Angel, was on the one 
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hand abused by the academicians 
for doing violence to what they con- 
sidered the novel form, and on the 
other hand was made the butt of 
red, pink, and mauve aesthetes. 

As Keats knew to his sorrow, 
there is no more dangerous enemy 
to the creative spirit than flippancy. 
The poet, infinitely more sensitive 
than other men, more trusting, 
more spiritually awake, must, by 
the very nature of his being, “keep 
his guard down.” He is easy prey, 
sure prey, for the base and cruel 
thrust of satire. Smart-alec criti- 
cism killed Keats, and went a long 
way toward killing Thomas Wolfe. 
The tragedy of Wolfe is that during 
his lifetime he was judged by the 
standards of conventional fiction; 
only after his untimely death is he 
beginning to be recognized as the 
great poet he undoubtedly was. 

In his first two novels Wolfe 
poured his experience and aspira- 
tions into the character of Eugene 
Gant; in the first of two posthu- 
mous novels, The Web and the 
Rock, he changed the name to 
George Webber, but the character is 
still Wolfe himself. You Can’t Go 
Home Again takes up the story in 
April, 1929, as Webber returns from 
Europe, sets to work with fresh re- 
solve, and learns of the acceptance 
of his book. Henceforth the des- 
tiny of Webber is_ inextricably 
bound up with Foxhall Edwards, 
editor of the publishing firm. Ed- 
wards, an aristocratic New Eng- 
lander, is magnificently drawn; he 
steps alive from the pages. 

But Webber, deeply as he reveres 
his editor and friend, knows that 
he must break away, for there is 
forming within him a new serenity, 
an active faith, after the frenzy and 
turmoil of his earlier years. Web- 
ber sees a glorious future for him- 
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self and his fellows in this conti- 
nent; like Whitman, he surveys life 
in America and finds it spotted and 
corrupted here and there, but in its 
essence and in its intention and in 
its direction essentially good. Ed- 
wards sees less cause for hope than 
for despair. This is the difference 
between them that leads to the 
climax and the parting. You Can’t 
Go Home Again concludes with a 
stirring letter from Webber to Ed- 
wards; here, in this wonderful pas- 
sage of inspired prose, the title of 
the book is explained, the pattern 
is rounded out, and the circle com- 
pleted. K. F. 


Science and Wisdom. By Jacques 
Maritain. Translated by Bernard 
Wall. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $3.00. 

This is a collection of lectures on 
“Science and Wisdom” (whence the 
title of the book), “the Philosophy 
of Nature,” “the Philosophy of 
Faith” and “Reflections on Moral- 
ity,” which were first delivered at 
the Angelico University in Rome in 
1934 and were published in French 
with amplifications in 1936. The 
“Reflections on Morality” and three 
short appendices were occasioned 
by the criticisms which two theolo- 
gians, Fathers Deman and Ramirez, 
made against some of the ideas in 
Maritain’s De la Philosophie Chré- 
tienne. 

Throughout all of these essays 
we have a fine example of the 
scrupulous care that Neo-Scholasti- 
cism exercises to keep each branch 
of knowledge in its proper place. 
Maritain is at great pains to fix 
the limits between wisdom and sci- 
ence, to show the relations between 
metaphysics, the philosophy of na- 
ture and the special sciences, and 
finally to trace the twisting boun- 
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dary that separates moral philoso- 
phy from moral theology. Now this 
concern with departments of knowl- 
edge and kinds of knowing is not 
due to a fanatical attachment to 
sterile method, but rather to the 
arduous service which Truth de- 
mands of her clients if any fruit 
is to be derived from study. For 
man is so made that he cannot 
know things in one glance as God 
does; he must abstract from the 
reality before him bit by bit, its 
precious stores of knowledge. If 
the synthesis in his mind is to be 
faithful to reality, man must have 
a sense of perspective, with the 
ability to place each fact and each 
detail where it belongs. The phi- 
losopher cannot hope to know all 
things accurately, but at least he 
should not distort the order and 
harmony of creation by jumbling 
facts together in meaningless ar- 
ray. He must have before him a 
set of blueprints with the compart- 
ments of knowledge well marked; 
he must have, in other words, a 
carefully formulated theory of the 
sciences, clearly defining the limits 
of different kinds of knowledge and 
the relations these have to one an- 
other. 

The most interesting problem in 
this book has to do with the boun- 
daries between moral philosophy 
and moral theology. Both of these 
disciplines are interested in the 
scientific aspects of directing hu- 
man behavior. Maritain refuses to 
admit that the philosophical study 
in this field is accomplished by 
what is called “pure” moral phi- 
losophy, or philosophy devoid of a 
positive assistance from theology; 
for such a science can know noth- 
ing of the actual man who is af- 
fected by original sin and grace and 
who has a supernatural destiny; it 
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deals with a separated essence, a 
creature of possibility, a human 
being other than man as we know 
him; it is an “oversimple academic 
Aristotelianism.” What then? Is 
the only moral science a theological 
one? Far from it; for Maritain 
points out that if it is wrong for 
some to treat of civil life and tem- 
poral things as if our Savior had 
never come, it is just as wrong for 
others to neglect the practice of the 
natural virtues from which man 
has not been dispensed by the su- 
pernatural virtues. So he holds the 
need of “a moral philosophy 
marked out within the faith and 
enlightened by the light of the- 
ology.” This science (called moral 
philosophy adequately considered) 
is not a branch of theology but is 
a real philosophical discipline. The 
advantage it has over “pure” moral 
philosophy comes from the fact that 
it is positively influenced by the- 
ology to which it is related as a 
subalternated science to a subalter- 
nating one. In the mental appa- 
ratus of the Christian philosopher 
“theology is a formally natural and 
radically supernatural habitus, 
moral philosophy adequately con- 
sidered is formally and radically 
natural, but from the fact of its 
subalternation to theology, it is 
mediately or indirectly attached to 
a supernatural root.” 

Fixing boundaries will lead to 
disputes even in the intellectual 
sphere. Maritain’s division of 
knowledge is contested not only by 
the theologians mentioned above 
but by many of his confreres among 
Neo-Scholastic philosophers, Nat- 
urally one must read more than 
this volume in order to evaluate the 
arguments for both sides with jus- 
tice. 

J. F.C. 
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Basilissa. By John Masefield. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $2.50. 
Theodora, the daughter of a bear- 

feeder in the amphitheater of Con- 

stantinople, was, if we may trust 

Procopius, of a rather unsavory rep- 

utation. She became the mistress 

of Hekebolus, and accompanied 
him to Pentapolis in North Africa 
when he was made _ governor. 

After a quarrel she left him and 

after a brief stay in Alexandria re- 

turned to Constantinople, where she 
renewed her stage career. She at- 
tracted the attention of Justinian, 
the Emperor Justin’s nephew, who 
wished to marry her. The Em- 
press, Euphemia, opposed the 
match, but on her death, the Em- 
peror gave his assent, and repealed 
the law which forbade the marriage 
of a senator to an actress. Within 
four months Justianian and Theo- 
dora became sole rulers of the Ro- 
man world. Theodora was only 

twenty-four at the time (a. p. 523). 
This is the historical background 

of Masefield’s novel. It ends with 

Theodora’s crowning, and leaves 

room for another novel dealing with 

her reign of twenty-five years. The 
book is interestingly written, if you 
are not too critical about its his- 
torical accuracy, or of its imagina- 
tive portraits of Theodora and Jus- 
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tinian. Masefield uses the novelist’s 
privilege of inventing details about 
which history is silent, of predating 
happenings like the “Nika” rebel- 
lion, of picturing the immature ac- 
tress giving counsel in matters of 
state at the Emperor’s dinner table. 
He gives no hint that Justinian was 
Theodora’s senior by twenty years, 
and falsely ascribes to him Theo- 
dora’s Monophysite leanings. We 
were amused and at the same time 
annoyed at the aged Emperor talk- 
ing to the star of the imperial bal- 
let in modern English slang, and at 
the aged Empress speaking like an 
English fishwife. 

It is true that Theodora saved the 
Empire when the Greeks attempted 
to place the nephew of Anastasius, 
Hypatius, on the throne, but she 
had reigned for nine years at the 
time, long enough indeed to gain a 
goodly number of devoted parti- 
sans. Praise is due Masefield for 
his reticence in a theme, which a 
Russian or a Frenchman would 
have treated with little respect for 
the sixth commandment, either in 
speech or action. He strikes a false 
note in the first chapter, when the 
Monophysite priest condones Theo- 
dora’s living with Hekebolus, say- 
ing: “Love is not yet a sin, Child.” 

B. L. C. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


RELIGION: Life’s Final Goal. 
Charting a Course by the Light of 
Reason. By Rev. Henry C. Schuy- 
ler (Philadelphia: The Peter Reilly 
Co. $3.00). With St. Thomas 
Aquinas as his guide Father Schuy- 
ler analyzes the nature of man, his 
capacities and powers; he also 
studies the realities which consti- 
tute the world about man. He 
writes for seekers after truth, who 





depend for their guidance solely 
upon natural experience. The book 
is a popular treatise on Scholastic 
metaphysics and psychology, and 
shows clearly how, apart from di- 
vine revelation, a man may become 
certain of the existence of a Su- 
preme Being, to Whom he is ac- 
countable for every thought, word 
and deed, Who is man’s final goal, 
and in Whom his intellect and will 
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find perfect peace and satisfaction. 
A dozen chapters discuss the na- 
ture of the soul, the province of the 
intellect, free will, sense activity, 
goodness, truth and beauty, matter 
and form, the role of the emotions 
and inclinations, memory and 
imagination. The author con- 
cludes: “If man trains his intellect, 
without prejudice and with the nat- 
ural means he can be reasonably 
expected to utilize; if he, by an ef- 
fort of the will, separates himself 
from reality, in its exclusively ma- 
terial aspect, and then concentrates 
upon its metaphysical implications; 
... then it is possible for him to 
see in his own nature a tendency 
which can terminate in only one 
way, in the vision of Absolute 
Truth. 

The Systematic Teaching of Re- 
ligion. By Rev. A. N. Fuerst, S.T.D. 
(New York: Benziger Bros. $3.50). 
Worthy of strong commendation is 
this study of religion which comes 
from Professor Fuerst—a_ free 
adaptation of the German Jesuit, 
Father Gatterer’s Katechetik. As 
an introduction to religious peda- 
gogy, it serves a purpose for which 
few books in any language will 
prove more useful. Beginning with 
the history of Catechesis from the 
earliest Christian times down to the 
present, the author first takes up 
for discussion the vital question of 
caring for the religious develop- 
ment of the pre-school child, and 
then goes on to give a comprehen- 
sive series of lessons on the best 
way of providing a thorough Cath- 
olic formation for children of 
school age. The book has the so- 
lidity typical of a trained theolo- 
gian, the practical common sense 
which characterizes priests on the 
mission, the careful attention to 
method which we have come to as- 


sociate with German educators. 
After each chapter the author indi- 
cates bibliographical material in 
several languages, presents points 
for investigation, and formulates 
leading questions. 

The Catechetical Instructions of St. 
Thomas Aquinas. Translated with 
a Commentary by Rev. Joseph B. 
Collins, S.S. (New York: Joseph F. 
Wagner. $2.25). The Catechetical 
Instructions of St. Thomas are five 
in number: the Apostles Creed, the 
Ten Commandments, the Sacra- 
ments, the Our Father, the Hail 
Mary. Father Collins has given us a 
fairly accurate translation, with a 
commentary borrowed for the most 
part from the Catechism of the 
Council of Trent. He uses the 
Parma edition, edited by the Do- 
minican Father Mandonnet in 1927. 
Father Bandas remarks in his In- 
troduction: “As in the great theo- 
logical treatises of the Middle 
Ages, the presentation of truth is 
comparatively cold and abstract. 
The medieval theologians deemed it 
inadvisable to appeal to the imag- 
ination and to the emotions in the 
quest of truth. But they were by 
no means unacquainted with the 
ethical appeal of the truths they 
were discussing. In no one’s career, 
perhaps, was the golden thread of 
doctrine so closely woven into the 
tissues of a perfect life as in that 
of St. Thomas.” The book is pref- 
aced by a brief life of St. Thomas, 
together with a mention of his 
works, sixty in number. 

Men at Work at Worship. By 
Gerald Ellard, S.J., Ph.D. (New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
$2.50). Father Ellard’s book, 
which has a number of character- 
istics not typical of writings on the 
liturgy, brings together much in- 
formation and many suggestions. 
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It provokes one (wholly sympa- 
thetic) criticism—that its contents 
might well be expanded into a se- 
ries of volumes. Readers will be 
introduced to (or reminded of) a 
philosophy of life; they will receive 
lessons on the social function of 
Catholic worship; they will be stim- 
ulated to carry on deeper liturgical 
study and guided in the approach 
to abundant pertinent literature. 
The author makes a deliberate and 
not unsuccessful attempt to link up 
liturgical practice with the concepts 
and phrases (should we say “ide- 
ology”) of labor organizations, and 
among the most interesting sec- 
tions of the book is that which dis- 
cusses the possibility of evening 
Mass appearing again in our mod- 
ern life. Born of the author’s en- 
thusiasm these pages will quite 
surely evoke the enthusiasm of 
many readers. 

A Companion to the Summa. III: 
The Fullness of Life (New York: 
Sheed & Ward. $3.50). The Thom- 
istic revival, an obvious and consol- 
ing phenomenon of recent years, 
has until the present left readers 
unfamiliar with the Latin language 
and without technical training in 
philosophy, unable to share in its 
benefits. Now at last, Father Far- 
rell has met their demand by pre- 
senting a summary of the Summa, 
which, while complete and ac- 
curate, is anything but technical. 
In the present volume, the second 
to be published, he gives us the 
Second Part of the Second Section 
of St. Thomas’s great work; which 
treats of the means by which man 
may attain to God,—the individual 
virtues and the corresponding vices. 
We have here the essence of 
Thomistic teaching—not the letter 
as it came from the pen of the Mas- 
ter, but its substance. Quite in the 
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spirit of the Doctor Angelicus, who 
would be the last to condemn 
growth or discourage adaptation, 
this modern Thomist combines de- 
lightfully the old and the new, the 
profound and the practical. Noth- 
ing important is sacrificed and 
much that is novel —at least in 
form and expression—has been 
added. Already enthusiastic read- 
ers, well on their way through the 
reading of this installment, are an- 
nouncing their eagerness for the 
next. 

Papal Conflict With Josephinism. 
By Sister Mary Clare Goodwin, 
C.S.A., Ph.D. (New York: Fordham 
University Press. $2.00). This 
book recalls the saying of an old 
priest, “If the Brothers and Sisters 
are going to keep on taking Doc- 
torates, the clergy will have to be- 
gin to study more.” One will find 
in the volume named above an ex- 
ample of the way in which our 
teaching orders continue to mount 
the academic heights. By dint of 
extensive and well directed study, 
the author has constructed a read- 
able and complete account of that 
gifted but disappointing son of 
Maria Teresa who allowed his ob- 
stinacy to stultify his good inten- 
tions and thus wrought great harm 
to religion. She cites Hergenréther 
(with reference) for the rather 
startling assertion that “in reality 
Jansenism was a reaction against 
the abuses of Gallicanism” (page 
IX.). Text, notes, bibliography 
combine to make this work the 
most accessible brief study we have 
of a movement extremely signifi- 
cant for religious and political his- 
tory. 

Mary’s Garden of Roses. By Rev. 
Hugh F. Blunt (New York: P. J. 
Kenedy & Sons. $2.00). Father 
Blunt’s latest volume on the mys- 
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teries of the Rosary is an excellent 
commentary on the Gospels, which 
never separate the Mother of God 
from her Divine Son. It tells of 
the devotion of her clients from the 
days of the catacombs, records her 
many feasts in the liturgy, the 
hymns and titles in her honor, her 
shrines the world over, her place in 
history at Ephesus, at Lepanto, at 
Lourdes, in art, in_ literature. 
While giving the Dominicans due 
praise for spreading devotion to the 
Rosary, the author questions the 
assertion that St. Dominic was the 
author of the devotion as we know 
it today. There is no allusion to it 
in the early lives of St. Dominic; 
no mention in the constitution of 
the Order, the records of the In- 
quisition, the Crusade of Simon de 
Montfort, or the Albigensian 
trouble. 

The Mother of Jesus. By Canon 
Henri Morice. Translated by Clara 
Meigs Sands, R.S.C.J. (New York: 
P. J. Kenedy & Sons. $2.00). In 
his Foreword the author says he is 
amazed to see the number of works 
in French devoted to the Blessed 
Virgin. The United States and 
England have been equally favored 
the past few years. There is a good 
deal of repetition in these various 
lives, but the same song sung by 
different artists is never the same. 
In these thirty-one meditations the 
Abbé Morice emphasizes the strik- 
ing resemblance between Jesus and 
His Mother. They have the same 
thoughts, the same feelings, the 
same character. He styles the Mag- 
nificat an anticipated echo of the 
Sermon on the Mount. We hope 
his prayer to the Queen of France 
will be answered: that she will not 
abandon the fair domain entrusted 
to her by Louis XIII. Mother 


Sands’ English rendering is so 
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smooth that one forgets that it is a 
translation. 


BioGraPHyY: Richelieu. By Carl J. 
Burckhardt. Translated and 
Abridged by Edwin and Willa 
Muir (New York: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. $3.75). A Frenchman, 
first, last and always, a realistic 
statesman coldly indifferent to re- 
ligious and ethical principles, a 
man apathetic to human suffering, 
a priest obstinate and defiant in his 
attitude toward the Holy See, the 
subject of this biography who was 
essentially a politician and only 
superficially an ecclesiastic, ruled 
like a cynical despot, used friends 
as best served his purpose, bent the 
king to his will, created around his 
person an aura of blood and terror. 
The book named above deals with 
the history of the time in consid- 
erable detail, but gives compara- 
tively brief treatment of the ex- 
traordinary genius whose name has 
been chosen as its title. Entertain- 
ing and fairly dramatic, it is more 
of a eulogy than an appraisal; and 
it falls short of being quite satis- 
factory either as a history of the 
time, or as a biography of Armand 
Jean du Plessis, Duc de Richelieu. 
In a curious passage on page 26, 
the author (after having quoted 
from Richelieu’s simplified cate- 
chism a sentence in which he com- 
pares the king as sovereign of 
France with God as sovereign of 
the World), makes this extraordi- 
nary comment: “A clear and un- 
equivocal creed, opposed to all 
Jesuit casuistry seems to have 
been Richelieu’s aim and belief.” 
The book does not take the reader 
beyond 1631; so that a decade of 
the Cardinal’s life still remains to 
be described. We are not informed 
if a sequel is to be expected. 
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John Baptist De La Salle. By Mar- 
tin Dempsey (Milwaukee: The 
Bruce Publishing Co. $2.50). We 
have here a well made study of an 
educational pioneer. De La Salle 
was a man who, realizing the part 
that education plays in the molding 
of character, gave himself in the 
latter part of the seventeenth cen- 
tury to the task of educating the 
children of the poor without ex- 
pense to their parents. It would 
be difficult to exaggerate the ef- 
fects of the contribution he made to 
the protecting and developing of 
the faith which carried the French 
people as a whole through the de- 
structive storms of the Revolution. 
With due attention to historical 
background, the author makes 
plain the difficult conditions under 
which the Brothers of the Chris- 
tian Schools had to labor; he 
speaks frankly of the opposition 
that came from clergy and laity; 
and he leads the reader skillfully to 
the climax, the moment when De 
La Salle’s Institute was officially 
recognized by the French govern- 
ment and commissioned to train 
children in charity schools through- 
out the kingdom. Not even then, 
however, were the trials of the In- 
stitute over; later times brought 
new difficulties. Then came the 
final crowning of De La Salle’s 
work, his canonization in 1900. 
Father Dempsey concludes his in- 
telligent exposition of a very sig- 
nificant chapter of educational his- 
tory with a survey of the Institute 
throughout the world in the pres- 
ent century. 

When the Sorghum Was High. By 
Rev. John Joseph Considine, M.M. 
(New York: Longmans, Green & 
Co. $2.00). Father Considine has 
drawn a charming, life-sized por- 
trait of Father Gerald Donovan, the 
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Maryknoll missionary who was 
slain by bandits in Manchukuo 
two years ago. He tells us of his 
home life in McKeesport, his school 
days at Clark’s Summit, Pa., and 
his seminary days at Maryknoll. 
Everyone loved him for his unfail- 
ing good humor, his readiness to 
tackle any task be it that of infir- 
marian, house electrician, tree sur- 
geon, or professor. A missionary 
born, he rejoiced greatly when in 
the spring of 1931 he was notified 
by Father James Anthony Walsh, 
his superior, that he had been as- 
signed to the mission of Fushun. 
“God be praised,” he said, “this is 
a happy day. I had resigned my- 
self to the inevitable. I thought 
I was on the shelf.” On the Feast 
of the Assumption he left for the 
Orient on the Empress of Japan to 
face seven hard years of mission- 
ary work among his beloved Chin- 
ese, and to offer up his life for 
cruel pagans who murdered him 
when a ransom was not forthcom- 
ing. We are given brief glimpses 
of Father Donovan’s wearisome 
journeys, sketches of his labors and 
an insight into the loyalty and de- 
votedness of many a Chinese con- 
vert. As Archbishop Spellman says 
in his preface this book will un- 
doubtedly inspire many a vocation 
for the Chinese missions. 

The Life of Bishop McDevitt. By 
Ella Marie Flick (Philadelphia: 
Dorrance & Co. $3.00). The many 
admirers and friends of Bishop 
McDevitt—and the writer is proud 
to be numbered among them—vwill 
give a hearty welcome to this glow- 
ing tribute to his memory. He is 
pictured as a zealous priest in the 
Church of the Nativity in Philadel- 
phia, as an educator of marked 
ability, as superintendent of the 
city’s parish schools, and as a saint- 
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ly bishop who worked indefatigably 
for twenty years furthering the ma- 
terial and spiritual welfare of the 
priests and people of the Diocese of 
Harrisburg. Before his death 
Bishop McDevitt had outlined a 
biography of his lifelong friend, 
Dr. Lawrence Flick. It was never 
finished. It is certainly most fit- 
ting then that the doctor’s daugh- 
ter should be the author of a life 
of the Bishop. Assisted by many 
friends, Miss Flick has gathered 
her material from newspapers, let- 
ters, sermons, and school reports, 
while she adds life to her volume 
by the addition of many a revealing 
anecdote. While Bishop McDevitt 


cannot be classed with outstand- 
ing clerics like Kenrick, Gibbons, 
Ireland or Spalding, he was a great 
pastor and a great executive, be- 
loved by all who knew him. Al- 
though very modest and retiring he 


never shirked a fight when the in- 
terest of souls was at stake—a mat- 
ter proved to the hilt in his han- 
dling of the Hershey controversy. 


FicTION AND LITERATURE: Dutch 
Vet. By A. Roothaert (New York: 
The Macmillan Co. $2.50). It is 
hard to understand why a reputable 
firm would publish such a worth- 
less and such a “triumphantly dis- 
honest” novel. It is vulgar, im- 
moral, and unfairly anti-Catholic 
from the first page to the last. Dr. 
Vlimmen is pictured as a generous 
soul who donates his services free 
to many a poor farmer of the 
Catholic South of Holland, and a 
courageous soul who faces bravely 
a false charge of seduction made by 
one of his household maids. But 
at the same time he dishonestly ac- 
cuses the Roman Rota of refusing 
to consider his case of annulment, 
because he lacks the wealth and 
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influential connections of a client 
like Marconi. The Catholic clergy 
of Holland are stupid and avari- 
cious, and the Catholic people big- 
oted, superstitious and given to 
slander and uncharitableness. The 
Church of course is intolerant, po- 
litically minded, and drives decent 
people to immorality by her harsh 
marriage laws. A strong stomach 
might possibly endure without nau- 
sea the detailed midwifery of the 
veterinary’s art, but it must needs 
react to the sordid account of the 
doctor’s visits to the prostitutes of 
Antwerp. Let me add that the book 
might well do without its “damns” 
and “hells,” and its defense of the 
lustful hero’s apostasy. 

Dr. Dogbody’s Leg. By James 
Norman Hall (Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co. An Atlantic Monthly 
Publication. $2.50). Dr. Dog- 
body’s Leg will delight lovers of tall 
stories. The Doctor, a surgeon in 
the British Navy, is a liar, if you 
will, but an eminently convincing 
liar, and the ten separate and dis- 
tinct adventures responsible for the 
loss of his leg, all bear the unmis- 
takable stamp of truth. Nor do his 
listeners ever make the tactless 
mistake of doubting that a leg can 
be lost at ten different times. Mr. 
Hall, the author of Mutiny on the 
Bounty, again proves his outstand- 
ing ability to write of the sea and 
of sailors. He has a vigor of de- 
scription that plunges the reader 
into the heart of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and makes the little navy sur- 
geon and his companions stand out 
as live personalities. It is to be 
feared, however, that Dr. Dog- 
body’s Leg, in spite of its many fine 
qualities, will appeal to a limited 
audience. Readers who do not like 
the Munchausen variety of tale are 
apt to find it rather uninteresting. 
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The Heart Is a Lonely Hunter. By 
Carson McCullers (Boston: Hough- 
ton MiMlin Co. $2.50). It is aston- 
ishing that a twenty-two year old 
girl could produce a first novel so 
fraught with power and under- 
standing, so adroitly selective and 
so technically competent as this 
present book. As implied in the 
title, the theme is the loneliness 
suffered by each human being in 
pursuit of his heart’s desire. This 
is developed by a four-skein story 
in which the author with unerring 
skill, weaves the ambitions and 
frustrations, the ideals and actions 
of four clearly presented personali- 
ties: a coffee shop keeper named 
Biff, a half-baked agitator who 
runs a merry-go-round, a remark- 
able Negro doctor, and a fascinat- 
ing little tomboy with a suppressed 
genius for music. The warp which 
ties these four is perhaps one of 
the noteworthy characters in cur- 
rent fiction, a deaf-mute who lis- 
tens with his eyes to the overflow- 
ing emotions of his friends, but 
who, in turn, pursues his own 
tragic search in silence. The scene 
is what might be called the sordid 
South. We cannot omit a word of 
disapproval for the free use of very 
coarse language, and despite our 
admiration for the merits of the 
book as a narrative, we deplore the 
defeatist philosophy indicated. 

As the Seed Is Sown. By Chris- 


tine Whiting Parmenter (New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co. 
$2.50). In this, the latest of her 


many popular books, Mrs. Par- 
menter shows the deep and endur- 
ing happiness of a family bound to- 
gether by the ordinary ties of hu- 
man affection, and contrasts this 
with the loneliness and misery 
which result from the selfish break- 
ing of such ties. Lee Winthrop is 
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just a normal child who finds him- 
self quite unable to cope with the 
problems thrust upon him by the 
divorce of his parents, both of 
whom he loves deeply. He is saved 
from his consequent cynical and 
disillusioned attitude by the under- 
standing friendship of a pal and by 
the devoted love of “the girl across 
the street.” The book is quite free 
of that mawkish sentimentality, so 
often displayed in any discussion 
of a social problem. Mrs. Parmen- 
ter is to be congratulated on havy- 
ing achieved her object in a story 
so natural and so charming. 

Landfall. By Nevil Shute (New 
York: William Morrow & Co. $2.50). 
Nevil Shute is an aeronautical engi- 
neer and at the same time—sur- 
prising though the combination 
may seem—a master craftsman in 
the art of story telling. Landfall is 
a book about that most timely of 
heroes a Royal Air Force pilot do- 
ing Channel duty amidst the risks 
and hazards of the present conflict. 
His adventures and hardships are 
far from stereotyped and his love 
affair, though spiced with saucy 
persiflage, serves as a grounding 
for his soaring spirit. 

Littérature Latine au Moyen Age. 
Par J. de Ghellinck, S.J. Vols. I. 
and II. (Paris: Bloud & Gay. 15 
frs. le volume). Within the last 
half century scholars have con- 
ducted so many successful re- 
searches in the field of medieval 
Latin literature that the traditional 
view of its nature and value has 
undergone serious modifications. 
Highly competent specialists in 
Europe and America, have pub- 
lished scholarly summaries of this 
recent progress; and the time has 
now come when at least an outline 
should be placed at the disposal of 
the general reader. This purpose 
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is admirably fulfilled in the vol- 
umes named above which are is- 
sued in the series known as Catho- 
lic Library of Religious Sciences. 
They present biographical data, 
give a synthetic view of each 
period, and indicate the successive 
stages of development—in the first, 
down to the end of the Carolingian 
Renaissance; and in the second vol- 
ume, down to the close of the-elev- 
enth century. A third volume is 
promised which will carry the 
study on to the age of Humanism. 
These two small books, carefully 
put together, are well packed with 
information; and moreover, they 
give useful indications which will 
assist students desirous of making 
more profound studies. 


MISCELLANEOUS: The Dynamics of 
War and Revolution. By Lawrence 
Dennis (New York: The Weekly 
Foreign Letter. $3.00). Lawrence 
Dennis, past infantry officer, finan- 
cial adviser, diplomat and present 
student, writer and lecturer, mails 
to a list of paying subscribers, the 
private publication known as the 
Weekly Foreign Letter; and some 
persons familiar with his outlook 
describe him as a leader of the Fas- 
cist Intellectuals. He affirms that 
he is not connected with any politi- 
cal parties, that he writes as a de- 
tached student and thinker sincere- 
ly devoted to the interests of the 
American people, and that he pub- 
lishes this book for the purpose of 
enlightening the leaders of the new 
élite who will have to take over the 
revolution that has already entered 
into its initial stages under the 
smoke screen of a war to preserve 
the American system. There are 
two things which could unite the 
United States, he says, religion and 
war. Religion is out of the ques- 
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tion; so war it must be, if we are 
to be moved out of our stagnation 
into a common and vigorous activ- 
ity. The reader will note with in- 
terest the author’s announcement 
that he publishes this volume pri- 
vately, because after it had been 
printed, bound and made ready for 
publication last May, by one of the 
country’s oldest and largest pub- 
lishing houses, that firm made a 
last minute decision not to publish 
the book. 

Polish Acts of Atrocity Against 
the German Minority in Poland. Com- 
piled by Hans Schadewaldt (Berlin- 
New York: German Library of In- 
formation). The fact that no ready 
method has been devised for sifting 
fact from falsehood, makes it im- 
possible for us to get our money’s 
worth when we are deluged with 
commercial advertising. That 
statement goes double for our in- 
ability to estimate at their true 
value the atrocity stories circulated 
by both sides during every war and 
even on the eve of war. This and 
the two books following all belong to 
this class of “uncontrollable” lit- 
erature. The first, a compilation 
made for the foreign German office, 
claims to be founded on documen- 
tary evidence, and according to the 
editor “it should meet the require- 
ments of the most painstaking in- 
vestigator of current history.” 
There is of course no possible way 
of examining into the truth of the 
statements published; but they be- 
long to the class of atrocity stories, 
bolstered up with an abundance of 
documentation; and in this respect 
they seem to be on ground as solid 
as that which supports any similar 
statements on the other side. 

The Fifth Column Is Here. By 
George Britt (New York: Wilfred 
Funk, Inc. $1.00), presents a sen- 
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sational account of the “Nazi Fifth 
Column, one million strong” which 
is supposed to be occupying stra- 
tegical points in United States ter- 
ritory, and preparing for war 
against our government. To be 
sure, only the blind and the rash 
will dismiss from consideration the 
basis of fact upon which such stor- 
ies as these rest. Yet it is neces- 
sary to steer carefully between the 
two extremes of stupid indifference 
and hysterical alarm. 

Footprints of the Trojan Horse. 
By Jack Betts (New York: Citizen- 
ship Educational Service, Inc.), con- 
sists of full-page illustrations, with 
brief accompanying notes, which 
profess to present the salient facts 
about Nazi infiltration in this coun- 
try. It suggests wisely that the first 
line of defense is the development 
among our people of mutual re- 
spect for one another’s rights. 

The Strategy of Terror. By Ed- 
mond Taylor (Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co. $2.50). In this book 
the foreign correspondent of the 
Chicago Tribune, after living in 
Europe for more than ten years, 
gathers a harvest from diaries kept 
by himself and his wife. His par- 
ticular aim is to describe the way 
in which the new strategy makes 
use of propaganda to produce re- 
sults more quickly than could be 
done by a powerful military ma- 
chine. He covers the current war 
of nerves in Europe from the days 
of diplomatic tension through the 
beginnings of military action and 
up to the middle of the current 
year. Had he been interested in 
that other kind of propaganda with 
which we in this country are most 
familiar,—the leading of the intel- 
ligentsia by the nose,—he might 
have added a new chapter to his 
book even more interesting than 
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those he has published. In that 
chapter no exhibit would have been 
more timely than Merwin K. Hart’s 
photostatic copy of the report sent 
to Paris headquarters by the Medi- 
cal Bureau and the North Ameri- 
can Committee to Aid Spanish De- 
mocracy, with offices at 381 Fourth 
Avenue, New York,—a report which 
describes the way in which this 
country was flooded with misinfor- 
mation during the civil war in 
Spain. That particular piece of 
propaganda ranks high for effi- 
ciency in the history of non-mili- 
tary strategy. 

Whither Europe? By Arnold Lunn 
(New York: Sheed & Ward. $3.00). 
Writing from a standpoint which 
allows him to criticize the Ger- 
mans, and — less caustically — the 
British, Arnold Lunn here co-ordi- 
nates impressions gathered during 
war time wanderings in Switzer- 
land, Italy, and the Balkans. He 
is always outspoken, profoundly 
Catholic, and consistently hostile to 
the Communists who “are fully 
conscious of the fact that the cul- 
ture of Christendom is a product 
of that Christian faith which they 
detest.” Sometimes so generous to 
the Germans that he incurs criti- 
cism from his friends, at other 
times, he is less than fair. Is it, 
for example, quite true, as he says 
on page 242, that “every individual 
German will feel at peace with 
the universe if only he can heal his 
vanity, grievously wounded at Ver- 
sailles”? 

German Subs in Yankee Waters. 
By Henry J. James (New York: 
Gotham House. $3.00). Confining 
himself to a presentation in simple 
style of recorded facts, Henry 
James who served as a sailor in the 
Provincetown fishing fleet during 
the submarine raids of 1918, makes 
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a dramatic and authentic story of 
U-Boat warfare along our shores. 
As he points out in his concluding 
chapter these extraordinary events 
could easily be duplicated again. 
“If a half dozen submarines could 
wreak havoc under such unfavor- 
able conditions as the U-Boats op- 
erated in 1918, what might be the 
result should a foreign power send 
its entire fleet of super-submarines 
to our shores at the outbreak of 
war.” Mr. James indicates some 
of the steps that might be taken to 
render the United States less vul- 
nerable than in the past. 

They Wanted War. By Otto D. 
Tolischus (New York: Reynal & 
Hitchcock. $3.00). The author of 
this book, you may recall, received 
the Pulitzer prize last May for ex- 
cellence in reporting, and, at about 
the same date was expelled from 
Germany by the government. His 
volume has been built out of his 
dispatches to The New York Times, 
with the assistance (to what extent 


is not revealed) of Mr. Robert Van 
Gelder. It carries the story of the 
growth of totalitarian Germany 
through its different phases and 
tells how the Nazis took control one 
after another of all activities— 
speech, education, the press, the 
school and the Church. Interesting 
as it stands, the text would have 
been even more illuminating had 
the various contributions been 
identified by the date of their orig- 
inal appearance. Appendix II. con- 
tains the speech of July 23, 1936, 
at a luncheon in Berlin, in which 
Colonel Charles A. Lindbergh, de- 
parting from his customary reti- 
cence, warned the world that the 
airplane had revolutionized mod- 
ern warfare. The author repro- 
duces the speech without bothering 
to add the obvious comment which 
suggests itself to all who remem- 
ber what little thanks the Colonel 
received for what might have been 
a world stirring and nation saving 
speech. 
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